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Now it begins to look as though 
underwriters who had been point- 
ing their efforts toward partici- 
pation in the many potential pub- 
lic utility-municipality deals, in- 
volving the sale of privately 
owned properties to cities around 
the country, may have overlooked 
one big element that may compli- 
cate things a bit. 

For a brief spell this week it 
appeared that the first such 
deal was well along toward suc- 
cessful conclusien between the 
City of San Antonio, Texas, and 
the American Light & Traction 

. Company. 
With a banking group acting for 


the city, basis for the transfer of | 
the properties of the San Antonio) 


Public Service Company had been 
reached with an approximate 
overall price of $34,600,000 agreed 
upon as the price. 

A contract had been signed 
under which the city was to pay 
$10,000,000 for the 83,000 com- 
mon shares of the utility. And 
plans had been worked out to 
finance the taking up of re- 
maining debentures and mort- 
gage bonds through the sale by 
the city of the necessary amount 
of revenue bonds. . 

But out of the blue came a re- 
straining action by the Guadalupe- 
Blanco River Authority, a Federal 
Power Agency, which claims a 
prior right to the private prop- 
erties by constitutional mandate. 


Just where the whole matter 
will wind up now is problemati- 
cal, but certainly the court ac- 
tion, which may lead to long 
litigation, throws into the fu- 
ture, financing contemplated by 
the city to carry through the 
deal. 

(Continued on page 177) 
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| volved in reform... . 


| that free riding doesn’t hurt the market at all... 
}and volume and an appearance of/activity that helps the success 


Our Reporter On ‘‘Governments”’ 


There’s big money to be made in Government bonds today and 
there will be big money to be made over the coming months of spec- 
tacular Treasury borrowing. Admittedly, that’s a startling 
statement. . . . Admittedly, it may be unwise to begin a discussion 
of Government financing during this crucial war period with a 
comment on “profits to be made.” . But the writer is going to 
brush aside the patriotism angle for the moment—taking for granted 
that either the investors of the nation recognize the importance 
of supporting the financing program by this time or heaven help 
our national economy!—and concentrate on the money to be made. 

. And how... 


Let’s start from the beginning. . . . The fact is that in re- 
cent months, the Treasury has removed all rigid restrictions on 
institutional subscriptions to new Government offering. . . 
No longer are bank subscriptions automatically limited by the 
amount of capital they have. . No longer must individual 
subscribers show proof of their ability to pay for every bond they 
order. . .. Banks and insurance companies today can order as 
many bonds as they want—without worrying about “free rid- 
ing” rules. . . . Individuals can place orders in any amount as 
long as they can put up a 10% deposit. . . . In short, “free rid- 
ing” is possible again—and no holds are barred except those 
placed voluntarily by the buyer or implied by statements from 
official sources. .. . 


ANALYZING “FREE RIDING” 


You know what free riding is, of course. . . . In all probability, 
you've played the market yourself for a quick turn during new is- 
sue periods in recent years. .. . Maybe you haven’t sold your allot- 
ments before the payment date (and maybe that was because you 
received so few bonds on your order that you could take them 
up easily). ... Maybe you’ve sold only after a few weeks of trading 
had passed. . But you’ve taken quick profits on new issues— 
and therefore, you are familiar with this type of operation. .. . 

Starting a few years ago, Morgenthau became highly excited 
about free riding, decided to eliminate this class of Government 

‘by one regulatiom.after the,other. . « . When the 
war broke out, there were so many restrictions on subscriptions, 
selling allotments and operations by professionals and active traders 
that only the real investor or the giant buyer could count on a 
quick new issue profit... . 

To follow this discussion, take out your blank covering the 
last issue of 2s of 1951/49 and read the regulations. .. . Notice the 
omission of any restrictions on subscriptions. . . . And now here’s 
the point: the Treasury today wants subscriptions above all else. 

. Morgenthau is more interested in financing the war, less in- 
He’s actually.encouraging free riding because 
at last he has awakened to the argument of dealers all along that 





' among the so-called free riders. are many individuals of consider- 


able wealth (and thus importance to war financing projects) and 
. It gives it color 


of an issue if not badly abused. . . : And free riders don’t abuse their 
privileges for their own profits are too closely tied in with a good 


market. ... 
(Continued on page 184) 


New Tax Bill Designed to Yield $6,144,000,000 
In Additional Revenue Reported By House Group 


The House Ways and Means Committee on July 14 formally 
reported to the House its new tax bill designed to yield $6,144,000,000 
in additional revenue. Approval came after rejection of an 
attempt to revise the proposed corporation tax increase. Altho 
the new measure is the largest on record, it is still some sansae 
000,000 below Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau’ Ss goal of $8,700,- 
000,000. Of the $6,144,000,000 oie 
additional revenue to be raised by ;excess-profits tax of 94%, with 





the bill, nearly $5,386,000,000 is to 
be derived from corporate and in- 
dividual taxpayers and about 
$758,000,000 from miscellaneous 
internal revenue taxes. 

It is expected that the House 
will dispose of the measure by 
Monday (July 20) and then send 
the bill to the Senate Finance 
Committee for hearings. 

The majority report of the Ways 
and Means Committee said that 
the group had “endeavored to se- 
cure every dollar of additional 
revenue which, in its opinion, the 
national economy can bear. In its 
effort toward this objective, how- 
ever, care has been exercised in 
every instance not to place an un- 
bearable burden upon any tax- 
payer. In this respect the addi- 
tional burdens of the increased 
rates in existing taxes and of new 
taxes have been carefully exam- 
ined.” 

A minority report was filed by 
Representative K nutson (Rep., 
Minn.) objecting to the corpora- 
tion tax provisions and charging 
that the measure had been arrived 
at “through a series of trades and 
shameless log-rolling.” He said 
that “in inereasing the ‘normal 
and surtaxes from 31% to 45%, 
the Committee, in the opinion of 
competent economists and busi- 
ness men, has signed the death 
warrant of thousands and thou- 
sands of small corporations who 
are injured rather than aided by 
the war.” 

The principle last-minute action 
tion by the Committee was taken 
on July 11 when it revised the 
corporation tax program. The 
group decided to reduce the ex- 
cess profits tax from 94% to 
8714%2% and, thereby, eliminate a 
proposed post-war credit of 14% 
and to increase the normal and 
surtax rate from the present 31% 
to 45%. Previously the Commit- 
tee had tentatively decided on an 
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the corporations entitled to a 
post-war refund of 14% of the 
excess-profits paid during the 
war, and to raise the present com- 
bined normal and surtax from 
31% to 40%. 

In addition, the House group 
eliminated a previously approved 
provision whereby corporations 
could have modified their excess 
profits base earning period to 
make allowances for an abnor- 
mally bad business year. It was 
estimated that these changes ad- 
ded $1,078,000,000 to the bill’s 
yield. 

The Committee on July 11 also 
reaffirmed its previous decision 
to start collection of individual in- 
come taxes through payroll de- 
ductions of 5% of taxable net in- 
come, beginning Jan. 1, with the 
amount credited against 1943 
taxes, due in 1944. It is reported 
that the withholding rate would 
rise to 10% in 1944. 


At a night session on July 10 
the House group adopted a motion 
to add 1% to the new surtax rates 
previously decided upon. The 
graduated scale of surtax rates 

(Continued on page 174) 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
BONDS 


KEIPER and ZIMM 
30- Broad Street 
New York 
Telephone: 
WHitehall 4-4950 


Denver Bond 1d Club 7 
~~“ [BA Group To Frolic 


DENVER, COLO.—The Invest- 
ment Bankers Association together 
‘with the Denver Bond Club will 
hold their Annual Frolic on Fri- 
‘day, August 7, at the Cherry Hills 
Country Club. 

’ Events will include golf, tennis, 


Bell Teletype: 
NY 1-656 


horse shoes, a bicycle race, skeeter 


‘shooting, etc. In addition, there 
will be plenty of free beer, and 
dinner’ will be served in the 
evening. There will be the usual 
number of prizes, the majority of 
which will consist of war bonds. 

Elmer Longwell of Brown, 
Schlessman, Owen & Company, is 
Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, and will be assisted 
by Earl Seanlan of Earle M. 
Scanlan &-Company, and Phil 
‘Clark of Amos C. Sudler & Com- 


Pollack & Higgins 
F. T. Sutton Partners 


Rudolph A. Pollack and Arthur 
E. Higgins have been admitted to 
partnership with Frederick T. 
Sutton in F. T. Sutton & Co., 67 
Wall Street, New York City. Mr. 
Pollack has been associated with 
the Sutton firm for many years. 
Mr. Higgins in the past was with 
Burr & Co. and Bond & Goodwin | 
and was in the securities business | 
for himself. 


S. A. O’Brien Joins 
J. K. Rice, Jr. Go. 


J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, announces 
that S. A. O’Brien, specialist in 
securities of the Associated Gas 
and Electric System is now asso- 
ciated with them. Mr. O’Brien 
for a number of years operated 
his own firm in Wall Street and 
recently was in the trading de- 
roe of Edward A. Purcell 

oO. 
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mid-year reinvestment demand. 


shape, in our opinion, where a 
still more powerful demand may, 
in the. not too distant future, be- 
gin to manifest itself in a more 
aggressive spirit and we believe 
that investors should continue to 
prepare for such an eventuality 
Interruptions in the forward 
movement are bound to be ex- 
perienced from time to time but 
these, in our opinion, should con- 
tinue to afford suitable buying op- 
portunities. 


Political Censiderations 


Politics are likely to be the 
dominating influence in shaping 
the course of events during com- 
ing months. 

The elections this fall—the first 
during the war—while not involv- 
ing the Presidential office are ob- 
viously of first rate importance. 

Decisions of far reaching sig- 
nifieance probably have been or 
will be made with due regard to 
the political situation in _ its 
broader aspects, involving not 
only the conduct of the war but 
also price control, wages, taxes 
deficit financing, inflation, etc. It 
therefore behooves the investor 
to give some thought to prospec- 
tive developments in these and 
other fields, for events will surely 
have a vital bearing on invest- 
;ment sentiment. 





War 

In the first place, consider the 
‘military situation —in retrospect 
as well as in prospect. 


Bull Market May Be In Offing 
Further extension of the recovery movement during the past 
week found its principal impetus in the rather substantial seasonal 


Toa ‘very large extent such demand centered in the hedge type 
inflation issues— as we surmised it would — although it was suf-. 
ficiently broad to subsequently embrace practically the entire list. 





Developments are beginning to® 





It seemed like cold logic, to us 
at least, to reason that war news 
for about the first six months 
would be bad marketwise — we 
pointed out on numerous occa- 
sions herein that in the last war 
the news was bad for about nine 
months—but this time we were 
somewhat better -prepared. 

However, despite continuing de- 
feats in China, in Egypt, in Libya, 
and in Crimea, the market for the 
past month or two has advanced 
along a broad front — in other 
words military reverses have been 
considered, marketwise: at least, 
of minor importance. “Obviously 
the market’s attention is being 
focused on the main war strategy, 
namely, the development’ of a 
major Western offensive against 
Germany. Could it be that the 
time for such an offensive is ripe 
this summer or fall—before elec- 
tions? Such a development could 
have a very important bearing on 
the political situation. 

What, we might ask, would be 
‘he market’s response to the sud- 
den announcement—and it will be 
sudden—of an Allied invasion of 
Western Europe? Surely a market 
that can advance in the face of 
discouraging military reverses 
should be expected to give a good 
account of itself under more pro- 
vitious conditions. 


Inflation 
Next, consider developments in 
the domestic situation. 
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‘}ing coming months seems bound 


Price ceilings are being punc- | 
tured one -by ome; farm prices | 
have soared on the prospect of | 
100% parity loans; living costs are | 
rising; further wage increases 
seem almost certain (the latest 
proposal is that wage increas2s be 
paid in war bonds), and most} 
potent.of all implications is the 
prospect of a sharply expanding 
supply of cash as a result of huge 
deficit financing (Jesse Jones last 
week said the American people 
will have over $30,000,000,000 
more income than the value of 
things for which the money can 
be spent—think of that and the 
implications!! ) 

Certainly some degree of pre- 
election inflation seems inevitable 
in the light of political considera- 
tions. Inflationary sentiment dur- 


to increase and to be reflected in 
expanding demand for inflation 
hedge type equities. Of course the 
danger of any run-away price in- 
flation during war-time is rela- 
tively small—the real danger is in 
the after-the-war period, when 
the public will be so fed up with 
Government interference with re- 
spect to price control, rationing, 
priorities, etc., that it will demand 
its fling. 


Taxes 


Now consider the tax situation. 
This is in about as much of a mess 
as price control and the gas and 
rubber situations. . Congress has 
played with the tax bill for 
months, and corporations don’t 
know. even at this late date what 
their tax liability amounts to. The 
Treasury has proposed about the 
most drastic bill imaginable, and 
‘the House has concurred - with 
some exceptions. Clearly about 
the worst is known with respect 
te corporate taxes—this is prob- 
ably not true as regards individ- 
ual income taxes—the worst won’t 
be known until after election. 

Despite the major tax uncer- 
tainties still existing, the market 
has continued to advance over the 
past month or so. What might 
happen marketwise. we would 
ask,.if the Senate (which is noted 
for its conservatism in tax mat- 
ters) should really afford relief 
to corporations from “excessive” 
excess profits taxes. The pro- 
posed 14% tax refund would mean 
all the difference in the world to 
a lot of companies—it would mean 
for instance about $6.80 per share 
to Clark Equipment, about $2.80 
to Jones & Laughlin, about $4.50 
to Spicer, about $5.65 to United 
Aircraft, about $2.40 to Yellow 
Truck, etc. Such a development 
would certainly encourage divid- 
end liberality on the part of cor- 
porate managements — and a re- 
newed demand for stocks. 


What It Takes 

Now note the internal position 
of the market. 

Last April we commented upon 
the tight technical position pre- 
vailing at that time. The situation 
has not changed to any appreci- 
able degree in the meantime. As 
a matter of fact, the figures re- 
leased during the past week 





showed that the short position was 
virtually unchanged from what it | 
was early in April. 

As previously pointed out, the 
size of the short interest in a 
market is significant only when 
viewed in relation to the volume 
of dealings. A short interest of 
the present size (514,100 shares— 
early last April it was 513,500) is 
one thing when trading is run- 
ning around, say, 1,000,000 shares 
daily, but it is something else 
when volume is around 500,000 
shares and less. Clearly the ad- 
vance has not been at the expense 
of the “shorts.” 

All that we are trying to say 
in all of the foregoing is that the 
present situation has what it takes 
to develop a genuine bull market. 
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Schram Chairman Of | 
British War Aid Group 


Emil Schram, President of the 











New York Stock Exchange, has 
accepted chairmanship of a com- 
mittee for special gifts in Wall 


Street for the Commerce and In- 
dustry Division of the British 
War Relief Society; according to 
‘announcement by Winthrop W. 
‘Aldrich, Chairman of the Com- 
merce and Industry Division. 

The goal of the 1942 campaign 
of the Commerce and Industry 
Division is the raising of $2,500,- 
000. The campaign is national in 
scope but highly selective as to 
prospective contributors. It is set 
up according to business and in- 
dustrial classifications rather than 
geographical areas. The primary 
approach will be to corporations 
and firms; there will be no direct 
employee solicitation. 

The Commerce and Industry 
Division has already approached 
a total of $500,000 since the in- 
ception of the campaign on 
June 1. 


Townsend, Dabney Co. 
Adds Carney, Mellen 


BOSTON, MASS. — Charles R. 
Carney and James. .H. Mellen, both 
formerly associated for a number 
of years with Jackson & Curtis, 
Mr. Carney as manager of the 
stock department, have joined the 
staff of Townsend, Dabney & Ty- 
son, 30 State Street, members of 
the New York and Boston Stock 
Exchanges. In the past Mr. Car- 
ney was in charge of the Boston 
office of Watson & White. Mr. 
Mellen is a lecturer at the Boston 
Public Library under the auspices 
of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and is a member of the 
faculty of the Boston University 
School of Business Administration 
as consultant lecturer. 


Albert Tweedy To Be 
Wainwright Pariner 


BOSTON, MASS. — Albert W. 
Tweedy will become a partner in 
H. C. Wainwright & Co., 60 State 
Street, members of the New York 
and Boston Stock Exchanges and 
other national exchanges, on July 
21. Mr. Tweedy. was formerly 
Boston manager for Smith, Bar- 
;ney & Co., and prior thereto was 


in charge of the investment de- 
partment of the local office of 
Edward B. Smith & Co. In the 
past he was an officer of the 
Guaranty Company of New York. 


Let’s reduce over head 
and increase volume 


A_ well-known New York “Dealer 
Trading Organization” active for the 
past fifteen years in the Over-the- 
| Counter market, will discuss with a 
similar organization, merger possibili- 
ties and advantages; consideration of 
partnership arrangements will be 
given to individuals, traders or sa'‘es- 
men, at present identified with this 
class of securities, with institution, 
banking, investment or brokerage f'rm 
contacts. All replies treated in strict 
cenfidence; our personnel has been 
advised. Address Box D-17 Financial 
a = 25 Spruce Street, New 
4 York, N. Y¥. 
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Savs.-Loan League For 
War Damage Insurance 


As War Damage Insurance be-_| 
came a reality the first week in 
July, the United States Savings) 
and Loan League, whose member | 
institutions are financing some 2,- 
000,000. American homes, sought 
through its officers to get the full- | 
est possible coverage against war 
risk among these savings and 
loan borrowers. In a= special 
“Management Bulletin” to 3,700 
savings, building and loan. asso- 
ciations, Morton Bodfish, Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the League, 
said that most managers and di- 
rectors of these home financing 
institutions would: prol:abiy “in- 
sistently and strougly recomniend 
war damage coverage,” after full 
discussion. Satisfaction was ex- 
pressed at the procedure which ‘has 
been followed in Washington to 
date. Meanwhile, Fermor S. Can- 
non, President of the League, has 
advised officials of the War Dam- 
age Insurance Corporation that 
the savings, building and loan 
associations will undertake the 
job of informing all home own- 
ers whose loans are with them in 
full detail about the insurance 
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Perth Killinger With 
_ Wm. J. Mericka & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—Perth K. 
Killinger has joined the staff of 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc., Union 
Commerce Building, members of 
the Cleveland Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Killinger was formerly Cleve- 
land manager for Eaton & Co., 
Inc., was with T. H. Jones & Co., 
and prior thereto was a partner 
in Killinger & Fangboner and 
Gillis, Wood & Co. 


Elvyn Cowgill With | 
Eastland, Douglass 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, — 
Elvyn S. Cowgill has become as- 
sociated with Eastland, Douglass 
& Co., 317 Montgomery Street, 
members of the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange. Cr. Cowgill was 
previously vice president of 
Franklin Wulff & Co., Inc. 

I 

$8.5 Billion Navy Bill 
: Signed By President 

President Roosevelt signed on 
July 9 the $8,500,000,000 naval 
construction bill designed to add 
1,900,000 tons of combat ships to 
the Nation’s fleet. The measure, 
which places emphasis on aircraft 
earriers instead of battleships, 
provides for the construction of 
500,000 tons of aircraft carriers, 
500,000 tons of cruisers, 900,000 
tons of destroyers and escort ves- 
sels and some 800 small patrol 
boats. 

Senate passage of the measure 
on June 26 was referred to in 
these columns of July 9, page 108. 


To Be Snedeker & Co. 

The firm of Snedeker & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York City, has 
been formed effective today, with 
Charles V. Snedeker, member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
as general partner and Edward De 

















tthey hold title as well as all on 
‘which they hold mortgages. 


and that the general tendency of 
the institutions would be to re- 
quire or at least strongly recom- 
mend it. Recommendations about 
the new insurance will be that the 
associations seriously consider 
covering all properties to which 


Ernest Coulon Joins 
J. W. Sparks & Go. 


Ernest J. Coulon has become 
associated with J. W. Sparks & 
Co., 50 Broadway, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. The firm has offices 
in New York and Philadelphia. 

Mr. Coulon was formerly with 
Elder & Co., and prior thereto was 
a partner in Coulon, Fuller & Co. 


H. W. Walton Joins 
Ky. Title Trust Go. 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Harold W. 
Walton has been appointed a 
member of the investment staff of 
the Kentucky Title Trust Com- 
pany, it is announced. Mr. Walter 
had been since 1929 a partner in 
J. J. B. Hilliard & Son from which 
he recently resigned. 


F, C. Adams Go. Adds 
Elmer Carr To Staff 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 





BOSTON, MASS. — Elmer J. 
Carr has become affiliated with | 
Frederick C. Adams & Co., 24) 
Federal Street. Mr. Carr was for- 
merly a partner in Carr & Hen- 
nessy of Boston for.many years. 


Bailie Joins Sincere | 
(Special to The Finaueial Chronicle) 
DAVENPORT, IOWA — Arthur | 
R. Bailie has joined the staff of 
Sincere & Co., 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill., members of 
the New York and Chicago Stock 
Exchanges. Mr. Bailie was pre- 
viously Davenport manager for 
McGuire, Welch & Co. and in the 
ag was an officer of A. J. Boldt 
oO. 


Alexander Bryson To Be 
Wright Wood Trading Mgr. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Alex- 
ander Bryson has become asso- 
ciated with Wright, Wood & Co., 
123 South Broad Street, members 
of the Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
change, as manager of the trading | 
department. Mr. Bryson was pre- | 











Bard as limited partner. The 


name of the firm was previously ' 


‘reported as Snedeker & De Bard. 


viously for a number of years in | 
charge of trading in the local of- 
fice of Blyth & Co., Inc. 


| bonds, 
‘and excess profits taxes for the 
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. WARREN BROTHERS COMPANY 


Description of the New Collateral Trust 41s, 1956 


? 


Sinking Fund Provisions Reviewed 


The Reorganization Plan of Warren Brothers Company was dis- 
cussed in detail in these columns on April 30, 1942. At the present 
writing, the Plan has been assented to by the requisite number of 
bondholders and owners of the three classes of preferred; for full 
approval, the Court now awaits the assent of the common stock- 


holders. 


lector on April 30 will be accept- »- 
bonds will be retired by the sink- 


ed, and approved by the Court, a 
more ‘detailed description of the 
new bonds to be issued—and more 
particularly the 4%s, 1956 — will 
probably be of general interest. 


The new bonds to be issued un- 


‘der the Reorganization Plan are 


$4,150,300 Series A Collateral 
Trust 4%s, 1956, and $4,150,300 
Series B Collateral Trust Income 
5s, 1977. Both issues are secured 
collaterally (and equally) by like 
principal amounts of Cuban 
bonds. For each $1,000 of Series 
A and B bonds there is pledged an 
equivalent face amount of Repub- 
lic of Cuba external 4%s, 1955 and 
4%s, 1977, the total face amount 
of both issues amounting to $8,- 
300,600. In addition, both bonds 
are-secured by deposit of various 
capital shares of wholly-owned, 
controlled or associated com+ 


| panies. Under the Reorganization 


Plan, both Series A and B bonds 
may be exchanged for a like prin- 
cipal amount of the Cuban bonds; 
however; the company need not 
exchange more than $1,500,000 the 
first year, $500,000 the second 
year, and $250,000 each year 
thereafter. 

The new Collateral Trust Series 
A 4%s, 1956, carry important 
sinking fund provisions. This 


'sinking fund provides that each 
'year 25% of the preceding year’s 
|net income, as defined, be paid 


toward retirement of the 4%%s. 
Such net income is to be calcu- 
lated after deducting (a) an 
amount equal to 5% of Series B 
bonds outstanding at the end of 
such period; (b) interest accumu- 
lated and unpaid at the begin- 
ning of such period on Series B 
and (c) Federal income 


preceding calendar year. 
The sinking fund also provides 


| that within three months from 


‘date of consummation of the Re- 
organization Plan, the company 
shall sell all Republic of Cuba 
414s, 1955 and 1977, owned which 
are not pledged under the: collat- 
eral trust indenture in excess of 
the amount required for exchange. 
Proceeds from such sale of Cuban 
bonds is to be paid into the sink- 
ing fund. Sinking fund also is en- 
titled to cash arising from divi- 
dends paid on ‘pledged . stocks 
which has not been paid out of 
net income subsequent to July 31, 
1941, and to any cash arising from 
liquidation of assets, ete. All 
money in the sinking fund is to 
be applied to purchase: in the 
market of Series A bonds at not 
exceeding par and accrued inter- 
est; or by call for redemption at 
par plus accrued interest. After 
all Series A bonds are retired, the 
same sinking fund provisions will 
apply to the Collateral Trust In- 
come 5s. 

In other words, the Series A 
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ing fund out of funds arising from 
25% of net income as described 
above, plus funds arising out of 


disposition of Cuban bond hold- 


ings in excess of those securing 
the Collateral Trust bonds, plus 
miscellaneous cash realized from 
sale of various other assets not 
required in running the business. 


As a footnote to the balance 
sheet at Dec. 31, 1941, it was 
stated that $268,966 of cash on 
hand was earmarked for payment 
into the sinking fund upon con- 
summation of the Reorganization 
Plan. Of this amount, $195,815 
represented interest received by 
Warren Brothers on its Cuban 
bonds; this amount is to be ap- 
plied toward interest require- 
ments of the Series A and B 
bonds. The balance, or $73,151, 
represents proceeds of liquidation 
of certain assets, and is payable 
to the sinking fund for retire- 
ment of Series A bonds. In addi- 
tion, at the present time, approxi- 
mately $100,000 is available for 
Sinking fund operations, and in- 
cludes the 25% of 1941 net income 
allocable for sinking fund. Upon 
consummation of the Plan, as out- 
lined above, Cuban bonds owned 
in excess of those pledged are to 
be sold. It is conservatively es- 
timated that at least $500,000 
cash will be available for pur- 
chase of Series A bonds by the 
sinking fund during 1942. 


As stated in the Bond Selector | 


of April 30, earnings outlook for 
Warren Brothers is good, promis- 
ing ample coverage for the new 
bonds. This factor coupled with | 
the liberal sinking fund provi- | 
sions, warrant an optimistic atti- 
tude ‘toward the 44s, 1956. 


SO CT 


Now Stewart, Scanlon Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
The San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change firm of Stewart, Scanlon & 
Co. has been formed as successor 
to Stewart, Rice & Ducato. Part- 
ners of the new firm, which will 
continue at 216 Montgomery 
Street, are Paul F. Stewart, Neil 
L. Laughlin, and Robert S. Scan- 
lon, member of the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange. All were form- 
erly partners in Stewart, Rice & 
Ducato. 


Chicago, South Bend & 
~ South Shore Attractive 


An interesting analysis of the 
current . situation in Chicago, 
South Shore & South Bend Rail- 
road has been prepared for dis- 
tribution by Adams & Co., 231 
South La Salle Street, from whom | 


,copies my be obtained upon re- 


quest. 
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Result Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
‘genthau announced on July 6 
| that the tenders for $300,000,000, 
ior thereabouts, of 91-day Treas- 
|ury bills to be dated July 15 and 
'to mature Oct. 14, which were 





__| offered on July 10, were opened 


on July 13 at the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $650,704,000; 
total accepted, $301,186,000. 

Range of accepted bids (ex- 
cepting two tenders totaling $45,- 
000): 

High — 99.920 equivalent rate 
approximately 0.316%. 

Low—99.906 equivalent rate ap- 
proximately 0.372%. Average 
price—99.908 equivalent rate ap- 
proximately 0.365%. 

(6% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 
| There was a maturity of a simi- 
lar issue of bills on July 15 in 
‘amount of $150,073,000. 
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W. W. Sims Now With 
Sills, Trexell Firm 


(Special to The Pinancial Chronicle) 
CHICAGO, ILL.—William Wal- 


ter Sims has become associated 
with Sills, Troxell & Minton, 209 
South La Salle Street. Mr. Sims 
was formerly vice-president of 
Webber, Darch & Co. with which 
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Chicago, South Shore 
& South Bend Railroad 


New Common Stock Has Good Earning 
Power And Liberal Dividend Rate 


The Chicago, South Shore & 


South Bend Railroad operates an 


electric interurban road from Chicago to South Bend, Indiana, a dis- 
tance of about 90 miles covering the large industrial area southeast 


of Chicago. 


mond, East Chicago, Gary, Michigan City and South Bend, Ind. 


Among the communities served, the largest are Ham- 


In 


addition to its regular passenger traffic, the road during the past 





several years, has done a substan-® 


tial amount of freight business 
which is handled with standard 
railroad freight equipment. The 
road has an operating agreement 
with the Illinois Central for pas- 
senger train service to downtown 
Chicago, as well as freight service 
to and from the South Water 
Street freight station of the 
Illinois Central. Motor coach ser- 
vice is: rendered between Michi- 
gan City, Ind., and Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., by a wholly-owned 
subsidiary. 

The company owns 68.98 miles 
of first main line track, 13.87 
miles of second main line track 
and 31.54 miles of sidings, etc. In 
addition, it operates 19.45 miles 
of track under lease and has 
trackage rights over 28.61 miles. 
According to the latest available 
information, the company’s equip- 
ment comprises the following: 51 
all-steel passenger motor cars, 13 
all-steel trailer cars, 2 diners, 2 
parlor-buffet cars, 12 80-ton elec- 
tric freight locomotive cars, 2 
50-ton electric freight locomotive 
cars, 53 freight cars, 10 cabooses, 
1 motor service car and 9 trailer 
service cars. 

Early in 1942 the company noti- 
fied the stockholders that a plan 
of recapitalization was being con- 
sidered, and an application was 
filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority 
to put the plan into operation. The 
plan provides that the Articles of 
Incorporation be amended to pro- 
vide for one class of common 
capital stock to be outstanding in 
the amount of 77,904 shares, each 
having a par value of $50. 


The basis of exchange for the 
old outstanding capital stock is as 
follows: The 43,043 shares of the 
old First Preferred Stock out- 
standing, 42,598 shares or almost 
all of which were owned by Mid- 
land Utilities, became converted 
into 58,428 shares of new Com- 
mon Stock of the par value of $50 
on the basis of 1.357 plus shares 
of new Common Stock for each 
share of old First Preferred. The 
19,476 shares of old Second Pre- 
ferred, 4,566 shares of which were 


(Continued on page 179) 


Lee Ostrander Joins 
Graham, Parsons Co. 


(Speciai to The Financial Chronicie» 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Lee H. Os- 
trander has become associated 
with Graham, Parsons & Co., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and will be in charge of 
their newly opened Chicago of- 
fice at 135 South La Salle Street. 
Mr. Ostrander was previously lo- 
cal manager for Lazard Freres & 
Co. Prior thereto he was with 
R. W. Pressprich & Co., White, 
Weld & Co., and the Chase Harris 
Forbes Corporation. 


Paul H. Davis Co. Opens 
Office In Rockford 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Paul H. Davis 
& Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and other ex- 
changes, have opened a Rockford, 
Illinois, office today under the di- 
rection of Carroll H. Starr, who 
managed the office of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane in 
that city before it was closed. 
Quarters have been taken at 230 
South Church Street. This will 
be the second branch office 
opened by Paul H. Davis & Co., 
the first being in Indianapolis 
which has been in operation for 
several years. 

Mr. Starr’s association with Paul 
H. Davis & Co. was previously re- 
hase in the Chronicle of June 


In The Armed Forces 


Jack S. Garland, formerly Bir- 
mingham Manager for Equitable 
Securities Corporation, First Na- 
tional Building, Birmingham, Ala., 
is now on war duty. 


Willis S. Fitch, Vice-President 
of F. L. Putnam & Co., Inc., 77 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass., is on 
indefinite leave of absence and is 
serving as a Major in the U. S. 
Army Air Corps. 





J. R. Burkholder, II, Missis- 
sippi representative of Equitable 
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PERSONNEL ITEMS 


If you contemplate making additions to your personnel, please 


send in particulars to the 
lication in this column. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Arthur J. 
Fitzgerald, Gilbert J. Gerdon, 
Osborne Hansen, H. Jerome La- 
mude, R. Stanley Murray and 
Bertram T. Tobiason, all formerly 
associated with Hood & Co., have 
joined the staff of Cohu & Torrey, 
1 Wall Street. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Lawrence M. 
Eaton and Jesse H. Holt, previ- 
ously associated with J. M. Col- 
burn & Co., are with Emerson & 
Co., 19 Congress Street. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Morgan Sea- 
man is now manager for Clyde F. 
Frost Co., 24 Federal Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


BOSTON, MASS.—Owen Grant 
has become affiliated with J. H. 
Goddard & Co., 85 Devonshire 
Street. Mr. Grant was formerly 
with Hare’s, Ltd., John C. Adams 
& Co., and A. C. Allyn & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Eugene J. 
Carson has become associated 
with Slayton & Co., 111 North 
Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Carson was previously with 


Straus Securities Co. and W. G. 


Houston & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, ILL. — William M. 
Colman has joined the staff of 
H. C. Speer & Sons Co., 135 South 
La Salle Street. Mr. Colman was 
formerly with White-Phillips Co., 
Inc., Alexander & Co., Inc., Knee- 
0 & Co., Inc., and John Nuveen 
& Co. 





Editor of the Financial Chronicle for pub- 
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(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Harry 
W. A. Heinrich is now connected 
with Borton & Borton, Inc., Union 
Commerce Building. Mr. Heinrich 
was in the past with Goodbody 
& Co., Soucy, Swartswelter & Co., 
and Clinton Gilbert & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Howard 
Ellis, formerly with Vercoe & Co. 
and Fenner & Beane, has become 
affiliated with J. S. Bache & Co., 
16 East Broad Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
MODESTO, CALIF.—Lloyd G. 
Goedin is now with H. R. Baker 
& Co., Beaty Building. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


TOLEDO, OHIO — Hoyt B. 
Mahon, Jr., has become associated 
with First Cleveland Corporation, 
Home Bank Building. Mr. Mahon 
7 formerly with Bliss Bowman 

oO. 





Securities Corporation, Whitney 
Bank Building, New Orleans, La., 
is on war duty. 


Sidney J. Mohr, Jr., has re- 
ceived a commission in the U. S. 
Army Air Corps and has retired 
from partnership in King, Mohr 
& Hendrix, First National Build- 
ing, Birmingham, Ala. The firm 
will continue in business with 
James R. Hendrix as sole pro- 
prietor. 


Guy D. Marianette of Midwest- 
Grains-Securities, Stapleton Build- 
ing, Billings, Mont., is serving in 
the U. S. Army. 


John W. Easton and Thomas B. 
Berentsen are on leave of ab- 
sence for the duration from In- 
galls & Snyder, 100 Broadway, 
New York City, in which they are 
partners. Easton is serving as a 
Major in the Army and Berentsen 
as a Lieutenant in the Navy. 


Ormsby MacKnight Mitchel, Jr. 
of Mitchel, Whitmer, Watts & Co., 
14 Wall St., New York City, is 
serving with the VU. S. Naval 
Reserve. 


C. Fred Richards, 52 Wall St., 
New York City, is on duty with 
the U. S. Navy. 


Herbert Scheftel, 32 East 57th 
St.. New York City, is in the 
armed forces. 


Willard D. Litt, a limited part- 
ner in W. R. K. Taylor & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, is on 
war duty. 


W. Thorburn Rand, of Rand & 
Co., 1 Wall St., New York City, 
is serving in the U. S. Army. 


John Strawbridge, Jr., formerly 
Manager of the Municipal De- 
partment for Biddle, Whelen & 





Co., 1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., is serving in the U. S. Army. 





H. Frazier Sheffer, previously 
manager of the municipal depart- 
ment of E. W. Clark & Co., Locust 
at 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is with the U. S. Army. 


Paul H. Aves, 1916 Norfolk St., 
Houston, Texas, has discontinued 
his securities business for the dur- 
ation and is now serving in the 
U. S. Army. 


John L. Walton, formerly pro- 
prietor of J. L. Walton & Co., Bel- 
lingham, Wash., has been commis- 
sioned a Captain in the Field 
Artillery. 


Warren L. Williams, a Vice- 
President of Murphey, Favre & 
Co., Spokane and Eastern Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash., is now in the 
armed forces. 


J. Denny May, formerly pro- 
prietor of J. Denny May & Co., 
Wheeling, West Va., has been 
commissioned a Lieutenant in the 
U. S. Army Air Corps and is sta- 
tioned at the Glades Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


Henry J. Borne, who formerly 
conducted his own investment 
business in Fond du Lac, Wis., 
National Exchange Bank Building, 
is now in the military service. 


Harry A. Filder, Jr., formerly 
manager of the statistical depart- 
ment of Ellis & Co., Dixie Termi- 
nal Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
now in the U. S. Army. 


Alfred R. McBride, partner of 
Wright, Wood & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., is on war duty and at present 
is stationed at Camp Shelby, Miss. 


Minton M. Clute, manager of 
the Detroit, Mich., office of Straus 
Securities Co., reported for duty 
at Camp Edwards, Mass., on June 
30th. He will be commissioned 
as a Second Lieutenant with the 
United States Engineering Corps, 
Amphibian Detachment. 
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Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says—— 





In making new high market 
position weakened. Reaction 
signals already appearing, 
though further strength with 
blue chips leading indicated. 
Reduction of short position 
bearish factor. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


Well, the market is up 
again. Not only did it go up 
with a zip reminiscent of the 
days of 1929 but managed to 
do it on a sharp increase in 
trading volume as well. 

* * ok 

It was last Thursday that 
prices reared up and let fly 
crossing the 108 figure in the 





Dow Industrial Averages. 
This was the first time it hap- | 
pened since last February. | 


5 * % 


So far the sideliners are still | 
looking askance at this sud-| 
den outburst of speculative | 
activity and asking them-| 
selves (and everybody else) | 
“What’s all the _ shooting | 
about?” But if present signs | 
mean anything, before we are | 
many market days older, the 
teetering spectators will dive 
in with all their clothes on, 
and whee-ee, away we'll go. 
Anyway that is what every- 





body hopes. 
‘ * 


%%* o% 


Unfortunately security | 


markets don’t lend them- 
selves to such delightful pat- 
terns. For in advancing last 
week and this, it has given up 
considerable of its technical 
ammunition. The short inter- | 
est that at the beginning of| 
this month reached 514,158 | 
shares (SEC figures) has un-| 
doubtedly been reduced by 
the current rally. Of course 
new sellers may come in and | 
re-inject more speculative 
blood to an up to now anemic | 
market. But that’s something 


that has to be seen. 
ak ok ie 





No, as I see it the time is 
drawing close for either grab- 
bing off a few profits or at 
least moving all stops ahead 
sharply. This does not mean 
that the market is going into 
an immediate tailspin. Noth- 
ing like that. There is still 
plenty of life left in the old 
dog. Yet, signals, that it 
would be foolish to ignore, 
are already beginning to fly 
on the horizon. These have 
nothing to do with news, do- 
‘mestic or foreign. They come 


from within the market itself. 
: 1K ak Ke 


When this column first be- 
gan talking “up” market, the 
Dow Averages were about 


103. Subsequently they ral- 
lied to about 106 and stopped. 


‘about 118-120. 





At this point I predicted a 
decline but said that any set- 


back would stop at 102 or 
thereabouts. I did emphasize 
that any breaking of this fig- 
ure would throw the market 
into reverse and followed it 
up by giving specific prices 
below which stocks recom- 
mended in this column should 
not be held. Subsequently 
the market did go off and two 
stocks in the list broke 
through their critical levels. 
But the lowest price reached 
by the Dow Averages was 
101.96. 


%* xe a 
In the last two weeks prices 
started another advance ex- 
ploding into a sharp rally, 
and crossing 108. A _ great 
many people attribute this 
rise to inflation fears but talk 
even about that old bugaboo 
inflation can’t hold up a mar- 
ket. against a weakened inter- 
nal technical position. So the 
way the picture looks at this 
writing is something like this: 

aK * * 


The market to go up some 
more, with individual stocks, 
particularly leaders like Steel, 
leading the parade, to about 
111-113 in the Dow Averages. 
At that level increased ofter- 
ings will level the price range. 
Talk, however, will be pre- 
dominantly bullish, particu- 
larly by the board room 
habitues. But a subsequent 
reaction will carry the aver-! 
ages back to about 104-106. 
At this latter level the market 
will go back to sleep again 
and stay there for a month or 
so before starting off on the 
second leg of its advance. This 
new advance may carry to 


a 3K * 


The investor will argue (if 
he feels at all certain about 
the above) what’s the sense 
in getting out if they’re com- 
ing back? The speculator who 
knows that logic, no matter 
how erudite, has no place in 
the stock market, will either 
get out of his line, or at best, 
sell half. 


XK 3B a 


You will note that in out- 
lining the picture ahead I be- 
come quite certain. Allow me 
to hasten to explain that I’m 
not certain at all. I merely 
present the picture as it looks 
today. If everything else were 
stable I’d go out on a limb and 
say flatly that the market 


will do so and so. 


a x x 


latter line, 
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RAILROAD SECURITIES 


Western Pacific Ist 4s have been about the best acting among 
the reorganization rail bonds during the past week or so, with specu- 
lators and investors impressed with the basic traffic improvement 
and the possibility of highly constructive reorganization develop- 


ments before the year-end. That 


the company’s new-found pros- 


perity does not stem entirely from the war economy and traffic 





dislocations, even though the com-@ 


pany is one of the major war 
beneficiaries, seems amply dem- 
onstrated by the fact that the re- 
generation set in long before we 
were actively in the war. Reve- 
nues reached an all-time peak as 
early as 1940 and have pushed 
steadily higher ever since. The 
road was among the leaders in 
point of 1941 revenue gains and 
there are few, if any, Class I car- 
riers that have displayed as wide 
year-to-year improvement in 1942 
to date. 


Two major factors have con- 
tributed to the dynamic change in 
the company’s position in the in- 
dustry through opening up new 
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traffic sources. Construction of 





the Dotsero Cut-off by the affili- 
ated Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern Pacific an integral part of a 
new short transcontinental route. 
More important, was the construc- 
tion in 1931 of an extension into 
Northern California. to a connec- 
tion with,Great Nerthern. This 
in conjunction with 
Great Northern and Atchison, af- 
fords a new competing north- 
south coastal line, as well as open- 
ing up new traffic territory. In 
the years immediately following 
establishment of these new facil- 
ities they were of relatively little 
significance to Western Pacific as 
the line itself had been allowed to 
deteriorate to a condition of dis- 
repair incompatible with the ex- 
peditious movement of any large 
volume of freight. 


Following appointment of trus- 
tees, however, a comprehensive 
rehabilitation program was insti- 
tuted. In recent years more than 
two-thirds of the mileage has been 
relaid with new rail averaging 
more than 100 ponds. This is un- 
usually heavy for a railroad in the 
western territory. At the same 
time, Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern has also completed a heavy 
improvement program, allowing 
greater utilization of these facil- 
ities in conjunction with through 
traffic. In addition to these phy- 
ical developments, new industries 
have been established, and exist- 





But we have a war on our 
hands. And a Congress which 
seems to think its most im- 
portant job is to get re-elected 
and is busy accumulating fod- 
der for free franking privi- 
leges with which to impress 
the. folks back home. This 
situation, added to a war 
which. is still going badly for 
us, are poor foundations on 
which to build a rip-snorting 
buli market. So my con- 
sidered advice is as follows: 

ok Po aS 

To the trader: The market 
must not get under the last 
volume day. This means the 


tion to the road’s economy after 


ing industries expanded, in the 
service area under the stimulus of 
the war demands. Many of these 
will remain as a permanent accre- 


the war. In particular, the new 
construction of steel mill facilities 
at Provo, Utah, now under way, 


We maintain net trading markets in. most 
of the medium-priced Rail Bonds, 
particularly obligations of 


New York Central 
Illinois Central 
Lackawanna 
Lehigh Valley 


Southern Pacific. etc. 

We are generally able.to offer regis- 
tered bonds of these roads at 
substantial concessions from cur- 

rent coupon bond market. 


LEROY A. STRASBURGER & CO, 


1 WALL S8T., NEW YORK 
WHitehall 3-3450 Teletype: NY 1-2050 











If the plan is finally upheld as 
originally promulgated the West- 
ern Pacific bonds should be in line 
for a substantial interest payment 
shortly after approval. If the Cir- 
cuit Court decision is upheld, and 
the case has to go back to the 
ICC for rehearing, it is almost 
certain that the Ist 5s will get 
materially better treatment than 
that originally proposed. 


Under the original plan fixed 
interest debt was to be confined 
to equipment obligations and a 
small $10,000,000 lst Mortgage 4% 
issue allocated to a like amount 
of Trustees’ Certificates. Holders 
of the old Ist 5s were to receive 
$400 in new Income 4%, $600 in 
5% preferred and 4.67 shares of 
common. Since that date, how- 
ever, the company has accumu- 
lated a large amount of cash ($6,- 
000,000 is deposited under the 
Trustees’ Certificates alone) and 
if reorganization proceedings are 
reopened it is believed likely that 





carries favorable long-term im- 
plications. The steel mills are on 
the lines of Denver & Rio Grande 
Western but Western Pacific ex- 
pects to get a large proportion of 
the westward movement of fin- 
ished goods. 

The reorganization plan was re- 
manded back to the ICC last fall | 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
on the grounds that valuation data 
filed was not specific enough to 
allow determination of whether | 
the terms were fair and equitable. 
This decision is being appealed to} 








lows of July 9 must hold. 
(Continued on page 181) 


the Supreme Court and should be 





We have prepared a brief 
memorandum on the 
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decided early in the fall session. ! 
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the Certificates will be paid off in 
cash. This would release $10,000,- 
000 of new Ist 4s for allocation to 
the old Ist 5s, while still holding 
the capitalization within the orig- 
inal limits. On this basis the old 
Ist 5s might receive $200 in new 
lst Mortgage fixed interest bonds 
even if the Commission is not 
willing to increase the capitaliza- 
tion in recognition of the funda- 
mental improvement in the com- 
pany’s traffic and earnings posi- 
tion. 

If the plan goes through as out- 
lined this large cash balance will 
almost certainly be distributed to 
holders of the Ist 5s as interest 
and dividends earned and accrued 
on the securities they are allocated 
in the reorganiaztion. The effec- 
tive date of the reorganization is 
Jan. 1, 1939 and income accrues on 
the new securities from that date. 
As of the end of 1942 there will 
be accumulations of $72 on each 
old bond on account of interest on 
the new income 4%s and at least 
$60 representing preferred divi- 
dend accruals. This will be 
equivalent to 48% of the recent 
selling price (29) of the bonds. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 








American Woolen 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





225 FourTH AVE., NEw YorkK, N.Y. 





T a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the American 
Woolen Company held today, a 
dividend on the Preferred Stock 
of $2.00 a share on account of 
arrears was declared, payable 
August 12, 1942 to stockholders 
of record July 27, 1942, Transfer 
books will not close. Checks will 
be mailed. 
F. S. CONNETT, 
Treasurer 
July 15, 1942. 














HOMESTAKE MINING COMPANY 
Dividend No. 255 
The Board of Directors has declared dividend 
No. 855 of thirty-seven and one-half cents 
($.37%) per share of. $12.50 par value Capital 
Steck, payable July 25, 1942 to stockholders 
of record 3:00 o'clock P.M., July 20, 1942. 
Checks will be mailed by Irving Trust Com- 
pany, Dividend Disbursing Agent. 
R. A. CLARK, Secretary. 


July 7, 1942. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


RENAE TAA I DIN a a SERIE 
This Week — Bank Stocks 


General improvement in New York City bank earnings is indi- 
cated for the second quarter of 1942 as compared with those for the 
first quarter of 1942, when threat of 31% surtax, since replaced by 


16% surtax proposal, caused the 
which reduced net profits. 
Of twenty-four leading banks 


setting up of large tax reserves 


reporting, fifteen show a gain in 





second quarter indicated earnings® 


as compared with first quarter 
net. Another shows a large gain 
for the quarter, making sixteen 
but this bank (First National) 
keeps receipts on a cash basis al- 
though fully accruing liabilities, 
so that quarterly earnings are not 
comparable because of the influ- 
ence of coupon dates on earnings 
from investments. 

Three other banks’ indicated 
earnings were even for the second 
‘quarter compared to the first. One 
of these was Guaranty Trust, 
which in the first quarter had 
credited all earnings in excess of 
dividends to the reserves, to pro- 
vide for the threatened steep rise 
in surtax from 7% in 1941 to 31% 
‘as proposed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury on March 3. When 
‘the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee subsequently made the sur- 
tax 16% in its tax bill, confidence 
revived in maintenance of the 
Guaranty’s regular $12 annual 
dividend, and this regular was de- 
clared for the second quarter. It 
was also thought that the relaxed 
necessity for larger tax reserves 
would now permit restoring some 
margin of net profits over divi- 
dends, and carrying some excess 
over dividends into undivided 
profits. This, however, was not 
done in the second quarter, indi- 
‘cating an _  extra-conservative 
policy, in view of the large undis- 
closed equity reserves which are 
understood to be carried, includ- 
ing a large amortization fund built 
up from security profits. 

. However, continued: confidence 
in maintenance of the Guaranty 
regular dividend is justified under 
a 16% surtax. With a huge vol- 
ume of war financing on the way, 





volume expansion in investments, 
even at low net returns after 
taxes, will create a large addition 
to gross earnings to offset rise in 
taxes and other operating costs. 
In thus expanding its holdings of 
Governments, Guaranty may 
lengthen its average of maturities, 
which at the close of 1941 was ex- 
tremely short—about 2 years, 1 
month, even excluding holdings of 
Treasury bills. Such lengthening 
of maturities would not only im- 
prove yield, but also reduce amor- 
tization charges. Such a _ short 
term average of maturities, in 
fact, has been understating Guar- 
anty’s reported earnings in com- 
parison with those of other lead- 
ang banks which keep higher 
average maturities without as a 
practical matter lowering high 
standard of liquidity. For exam- 
ple, a five year average of matur- 
ities is quite short and conserva- 
tive. Yet Guaranty would have to 
double its year-end average to 
that point, and it would mean 





quite a difference in earnings 
when the fractional improvement 
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Ins. Stocks Look Good 


Brief but comprehensive analy- 
sis of the current situation in Mer- 
chants Fire Assurance Corpora- 
tion, National Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, and St. Paul 
Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany have been prepared by 
Mackubin, Legg & Company, 22 
Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Copies of these interesting analy- 
ses may be had by writing to the 
Bank and Insurance Stocks De- 
partment of Mackubin, Legg & Co. 





in return is applied to the large 
volume of Governments carried. 

Another leading bank, Irving 
Trust, again showed 16c a share 
for the second quarter, unchanged 
from the first quarter. Irving, 
however, had not reduced its first 
quarter earnings to reflect heavier 
taxes, as it has large equity re- 
serves available, and it has been 
maintaining indicated profits at 
slightly over the quarterly divi- 
dend of 15c a share. Unchanged 
earnings, therefore, do not indi- 
cate any different situation in 
coverage of the 60c annual divi- 
dend. 


Only two of the leading banks 
in fact showed lower second quar- 
er earnings in comparison with 
the first-quarter, and declines of 
these two were slight. On the 
whole, therefore, second quarter 
earnings made a generally favor- 
able showing, although of course, 
the margins over dividends are 
still far from invulnerable. How- 
ever, as largescale expansion of 
investments progresses, coverage 
of dividends will improve, as 
weight of heavier taxes is felt 
most immediately but will later 
be gradually offset by higher 
gross earnings. 


In comparison with the second 
quarter of 1941, however, 1942 
second quarter profits are gener- 
ally lower,. because of the rela- 
tively light volume expansion in 
earning assets and incidence of 
higher costs and taxes. Surpris- 
ingly enough, however, five of the 
leading banks show higher profits 
in the second quarter of 1942 com- 
pared to 1941 second quarter. Best 
of these gains is that of the Na- 
tional City Bank, whose 27% in- 
crease in second quarter profits 
over the first quarter of 1942 car- 
ried the quarter’s profits to a point 
17% above the second quarter of 
1941. 

The following tabulation com- 
pares indicated profits of 24 lead- 
ing New York City banks for the 
first and second quarters: 

ist Quarter BK. Value 
1942 1941 6/30/42 
$0.61 $0.69 $45.04 
4.29 343.42 
23.96 
173.78 
94.10 
32.61 
39.83 
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Last Week’s Market Flare-Up 


For a few. days last week: the stock market “broke out in a rash” 
and presented some evidence, albeit thin, of getting ready to climb 


to appreciably higher levels. 
vanced for the performance. 


There was much talk of the inevitability of inflation. 


Various and sundry reasons were ad- 


Here and 


there, true it was, price ceilings had been punctured; and Congress 


appeared reluctant to give scrappy,®- 


House Committee 


unpolitical-minded Leon Hender- 
son- the funds and the powers 
necessary to wage war on advanc- 
ing prices. Our comments on) 
these developments are three. 

First, the ceiling changes were 
primarily in the food and canning 
fields; necessary concessions to 
stimulate larger packs by canners. 
For after all, pricing that was too 
“tight” was not conducive to large 
“packs” but this is a relatively 
narrow problem. In most sectors 
of our civilian economy larger 
production is unwanted, hence 
price-ceilings even if harsh are 
not inconsistent with the national 
welfare. 

Second, we are firmly of the 
opinion that Henderson will get 
the powers and the funds essential 
to conducting a vigorous war on 
the price-front. Congress may 
keep him on the anxious seat and 
give ground grudgingly. But 
Gallup polls and other methods 
of measuring public sentiment all 
reflect the nation’s desire to avoid 
inflation, and that Congress will 
ultimately fall in line with that 
sentiment we have no doubt. 

Finally, if inflation psychology 
starts to take root it seems prob- 
able. that the entire power and 
influence of the Administration 
will swing into line behind Mr. 
Henderson. Many of.us can re- 
call that in 1937 inflationary 
thinking and _ inflationary - talk 
started to take hold, only to be 
immediately punctured by Wash- 
ington; copper prices coming down 
as we recall it four to six cents 
a pound in as many weeks. Cer- 
tainly if inflation comes to the 
forefront at this stage it requires 
little imagination to assume that 
Washington will announce that, 
regardless of apparent severity, 
taxes will be upped further, wages 
will be frozen, forced savings im- 
posed and perhaps a substantial 
sales tax adopted; in short no 





measure overlooked to nip: infla- 
tion if not in the bud then in the 
blossom, .so it cannot = seed . and 
spread. 

The stock market too was 
strong, it was said; because Rus- 
sian and Egyptian news spelled 
out to many that the war will be 
a long one. Quite likely; but who 
knows? The ebb and flow of 
campaigns on all fronts will con- 
tinue. Alternating buoyancy and 
discouragement will be our lot as 
long as the war lasts, and sur- 
prises will be as frequent and 
precipitate in the future as they 
have been in the past. Certainly 
the aggressive buying of equities, 
or the liquidation of high-grade 
bonds, will be postponed by the 
prudent investor until the suc- 
cessful end of the war is in sight. 
Until we approach that point in- 
vestor-caution will continue to 
obtain and equities will not ex- 
ceed 50% of a well-balanced, care- 
fully thought-out investment list.’ 

(One comment on the point that 
“properties” are to be more in 
demand than high-grade’ bonds. 
If this is correct, holders of high- 
grades seem singularly unalert, 
for top-rating bonds have shown 
no price weakness whatsoever.) 

We continue to believe that 
share prices will continue to back 
and fill with neither a sweeping 
bull nor a real bear market de- 
veloping while the world-wide 
war rages and spreads. No bull 
market unfolded during our par- 
ticipation in the last world war 
and we doubt that one will unfold 
during the present cataelysm.— 
Ralph E. Samuel & Co. 


John Beaver Dies 


John Andrew Beaver, manager 


of the bond department of Ingalls | 
100 Broadway, New | 
York City since 1926, died of a’ 


& Snyder, 
heart attack on July 12. 








Votes Huge Tax Bill 


(Continued from first page) 
now will range from 13% on the 
first $2,000 of personal net income 
to 82% on all income above 
$200,000. Present rates are from 
6% to 77%. 

The Committee, at this session, 
also decided to retain present per- 
sonal. exemptions for persons on 
active duty with the armed forces. 
These exemptions are $750 for 
single persons and $1,500 for mar- 
ried -persons. For others, the 
Committee has lowered the ex- 
emptions to $500 and $1,200, re- 
spectively. 

The House group on July 10 
rejected the recommendation of 
Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son to eliminate a 5% ad valorem 
tax on freight and express charges. 
The Committee members agreed, 
however, that coal should be ex- 
empted from the percentage tax 
and a flat levy of 5 cents a ton 
be imposed. Mr. Henderson had 
written to the Committee warning 
that such a tax would seriously 
jeopardize the price control ma- 
chinery. 3 

Branding the tax as both “dis- 
criminatory” and “inflationary,” 
Mr. Henderson said there was no 
doubt its imposition would result 
in a “very real breach in the ceil- 
ing of the cost of living.” 

Acting on the recommendation 
of Postmaster General Walker, 
the Ways and Means Committee 
on July 8 eliminated from the 
pending tax measure the pre- 
viously-approved section to raise 
second and third class postage 
charges so as to. make these serv- 
ices. self-supporting. Mr. Walker 
urged instead that a _ thorough 
study of. the effect of the new 
rates on the volume of postal bus- 
iness be made. 

On the basis of a survey of 
House sentiment, undertaken by 
Representative Robinson (Dem., 
Va.), advocates of some form of 
sales tax did not press for a new 
vote in the Committee. The Com- 
mittee had «previously shelved 
‘such a proposal. It was estimated 
that a general sales tax would 
yield about $2,500,000,000 in addi- 
tional revenues. 

The final draft provides in gen- 
eral as follows, according to the 
Associated Press: 

1. Corporations—increase in the 
present normal and surtax from 
31 to 45% and substitution of a 
flat 874% excess profits tax rate 
for the present scale ranging from 
35 to 60%. 

2. . Individuals — increase the 
present normal tax rate from 4 
to 6% and the present surtax 
graduated scale of 6% on the first 
$2,000 of net income to 13%. Be- 
ginning in.January, 5% of each 
person’s taxable income would be 
deducted from pay checks or pay 
envelopes, with the accumulations 
used as a credit against 1943 taxes 
due in 1944. 

3. Excises—increase in excises 
on liquor, wine, beer, tobacco, 
cigars, train fares, telephone bills, 
freight and express shipments, 
race: track bets. 

Previous reference to the Com- 
mittee’s action appeared in these 
columns of July 2, page 17. 


1941 Gross Farm Income 
26% Higher Than In 1940 


The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, announced on June 
29 that cash income from farm 
marketings in 1941, as revised to 
incorporate. more complete data 
on sales of livestock and livestock 
products, amounted to $11,244,- 
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900,000, and cash income including 
Government payments for 1941 
totaled $11,830,000,000. The 1940 
estimate of cash farm income in- 
cluding Government payments is 
revised to $9,145,000,000. The ad- 
vices indicate that gross farm in- 
come in 1941 is estimated at $13,- 
957,000,000, or 26% more than in 
1940. Both cash income and gross 
income in 1941 were higher than 
in any year since 1920 when cash 
income amounted to $12,608,000,- 
000 and gross income totaled 
$15,908,000,000. From 1940 to 1941 
most of the increase in gross in- 
come resulted from a rise in cash 
income from farm marketings. 
From the Bureau’s report, the fol- 
lowing is also taken: 

“The value of products retained 
for home consumption increased 
from $1,233,000,000 in 1940 to $1,- 
421,000,000 in 1941, or 15%. The 
increase in the value of home 
consumption resulted’ entirely 
from the higher prices of farm 
products, particularly hogs, dairy . 
products, poultry and eggs as the 
quantity of several products was 
smaller than in 1940. 

“The estimated rental. value of 
the farm home was increased from 
$665,000,000 in 1940 to $706,000,- 
000 in 1941. 

“Gross farm income from crops 
in 1941 totaled $5,289,000,000 and 
was 33% higher than in 1940. The 
greatest percentage increased in 
income was in the oil-bearing 
crops, particularly soybeans and 
cottonseed, but substantial in- 
creases were recorded for nearly 
all major crops. 

Gross income from livestock 
and livestock products in 1941 to- 
taled 31% more than in 1940, and 
amounted to $7,376,000,000. The 
largest increase was in returns 
from hogs, although income from 
all livestock items was higher 
than a year earlier. a} 

“Cash farm income and Gov- 
ernment payments in 1941, plus 
the value of. products consumed 
on farms where grown, was higher 
than the preceding year in all 
States except South Carolina, and 
in that State the decline was less 


than 1%. } 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


Some People Think Securities Firms Are A 
Free Lunch Counter 


Did you ever meet the particularly aggravating species of ‘se- 
curities buyer who asks for a hundred dollars worth of service every 


time he leaves you a ten dollar commission? 
doubt, has made this fellow’s acquaintance. 


Every salesman, no 
He is present in every 


brokerage firm’s boardroom. He’s the fellow who comes into your 
office and asks you to take up your time running down everything 


from defaulted and defunct se-” 


curities that have long ago lost 
their value to checking up on 
numerous situations that he never 
buys. He’s the fellow who costs 
you more than his business will 
ever be worth and yet in most 
cases the average salesman hangs 
on to him like grim death, for 
what sensible reason it’s hard to 
discover, unless it’s in the forlorn 
hope that someday this time- 
waster may send us some business 
that never seems to materialize. 

If you go to a lawyer for advice, 
you are expected to pay a fee: No 
matter how the litigation turns 
out—you still pay. If you goto a 
doctor—you pay by the visit—and 
if you die you still pay—or rather, 
your heirs do. Consult an ac- 
countant, a public relations coun- 
sel, an engineering firm or any 
service organization you can men- 
tion and you are expected to pay 
for the advice you receive. Wall 
Street seems to be the only place 
on earth where the public can use 
all sorts of expensive statistical 
service and fact finding facilities, 
that cost in some cases, a small 
fortune to keep up, and still pay 
so little for it that in many cases 
those who use it never even ap- 
preciate what is being done for 
them. 

One of the reforms that every 
one connected with the sale of se- 
curities to the general public 
could well put into effect, so it 
seems to this column, would be the 
elimination of many free services 
that we have encouraged the pub- 
lic to take for granted. This is 
one reform we could undertake 
without the dubious blessings of 
overseers, bureaucrats and gov- 
ernmental officials. We have had 
a buyers market for such a long 
time it seems as if there isn’t any- 
thing that we would not do for 
people in order to get them to buy 
a few shares of stock or a bond or 
two. If everyone in the securities 
business got together and took it 
upon themselves to make the pub- 
lic pay a good price for the free 
service that they now think they 
are entitled to as a matter of 
course, it seems to us that such a 
step would benefit the securities 
business far more than many of 
the so-called reforms that are al- 
ways being proposed to us and 
that do no one very much, if any 
good, and in addition, add to the 
expenses of doing business. 

Some day when Wall Street 
once again regains its indepen- 
ence, and the people who are as- 
sociated with the securities busi- 
ness finally stand upon their two 
feet and tell the rest of the coun- 
try that they are not in business 
for their health, for the love of 
their fellowmen, or just to pay 
taxes and take abuse from any 
and all who wish to dish it out, 
but to make a profit the same as 
every other business in the coun- 
try, then and only then, will the 
securities business be on the way 
to being on a paying basis in bad 
as well as good times. 

As far as the individual sales- 
man is concerned, in the opinion 
of this column, we would tell all 
our time-wasters, hangers-on 
around the office, report request- 
ers, reorganization fact finders, 
and all the sundry collection of 
pésts who continually ask for in- 
formation and who do so little 
busiress that they are not worth 
the time it takes to service their 
account and that their business is 
not worth while and that they 
should take it somewhere else. 

‘The peculiar thing about such 
an attitude is that in many cases 
these people will come back with 








their hat in the hand and will do 
what you tell them to do when 
you want them to do it. That’s 
the way any good customer should 
act if they know what’s good for 
them. If they won’t do what you 
tell them then they need a new 
investment advisor. Patients don’t 
argue with their Doctors; their 
Doctors don’t allow it. No compe- 
tent securities man should do less 
—and when we begin to take such 
an attitude in the securities busi- 
ness, that is the time when we will 
be accorded the respect that is 
given to .other professions and 
other businesses of a semi-profes- 
sional nature. 

An ounce of independence at 
the right time is worth a ton of 
free service. Try it! 


SEC Reports On Building 
Equipment And Materials 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission has made public the 
18th and 19th of a new series of 
isndustry reports of the Survey of 
American Listed Corporations. Re- 
port No. 18 covers corporations 
engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of building equipment and 
report No. 19 covers three indus- 
trial groups—the manufacture of 
ouilding materials other than clay 
products and cement, the manu- 
iacture of clay produces and the 
manufacture of paints and var- 
nishes. All of the corporations had 
securities registered under the 
securities Exchange Act of 1934 
at Dec. 31, 1940. 

With respect to report No. 18, 
covering 2U companies manufac- 
turing building equipment, the 
SEC said: 

“The combined sales reported 
by the group were $334.000,U000. in 
1940 compared with $298,000;000 
in 1939. Net profit after all 
charges totaled $26,000,000 in 1940 
and $20,000,000 in 1939, equivalent 
co 7.8% and 6.6% of sales, respec- 
tively. Total dividends paid out 
by these corporations were $16,- 
000,000 in 1940 and $14,000,000 in 
193Y¥. The combined assets report- 
ed by the group totaled $371,- 
v00,0U0 at the end of 1940 com- 
pared with $372,000,000 at the end 
of 1939, while surplus increased 
from $66,000,000 at the end of 
1939 to $17,0V0,000 at the end of 
1940.” 

Tne Commission listed the fol- 
lowing regarding report No. 19: 

“For the 19 corporations manu- 
facturing building materials other 
chan clay products and cement tne 
combined sales amounted to $389,- 
000,000 in 1940 as compared with 
$335,000,000 in 1939. Net profit 
after all charges totaled $39,000,- 
J00 in 1940 against $32,000,000 in 
1939, equivalent to 10 and 9.6% of 
sales, respectively. Total divi- 
dends paid out by these corpora- 
tions were $25,000,000 in 1940 
against $22,000,000 in 1939. The 
sumbined assets of the group 
totaled $433,000,000 at the end orf 
1940 compared with $405,000,000 
at the end of 1939, while surpius 
increased from $137,000,000 at the 
end of 1939 to $150,000,000 at the 
end of 1940. 

“For the 13 corporations manu- 
facturing clay products .combined 
sales amounted to $51,000,000_ in 
1940 as compared with $44,000,000 
in 1939. Net profit after ali 
charges totaled $3,700,000 in 1940 
against $3,000,000 in 1939, equiva- 
1ent to 7.3% and 6.9% of sales, 
respectively. Total dividends paid 
out by these corporations were 
$2,800,000 in 1940 against $2,000,- 
000 in 1939. The combined assets 


of the group totaled $103,000,000 
atthe end of 1940 compared with 
$101,000,000 at the end of 1939, 
while surplus amounted to $20,- 
000,000 at the end of both years. 
“For the nine corporations 
manufacturing paints and var- 
nishes combined sales amounted 
to $99,000,000 in 1940 as compared 
with $94,000,000 in 1939. Net 
profit after all charges totaled $3,- 
900,000 in 1940 against $4,300,000 
in 1939, equivalent to 4.0% and 
4.6% of sales, respectively. Total 
dividends paid out by these cor- 
porations were $2,800,000 in 1940 
against $1,800,000 in 1939. The 
combined assets of these enter- 
prises were $75,000,000 at the end 
of both 1939 and 1940 with sur- 
plus unchanged at $28,000,000 at 
the end of both of these years.” 


NYSE Short Interest 
Lower On June 30 


The New York Stock Exchange 
announced on July 7 that the 
short interest existing as of the 
close of business on the June 30 
settlement date, as compiled from 
information obtained by the Stock 
Exchange from its members and 
member firms, was 514,158 shares, 
compared with 534,396 shares on 
May- 29, both totals excluding 
short positions carried in the odd- 
lot accounts of all odd-lot dealers. 
As of the June 30 settlement date, 
the total short interest in all odd- 
lot. dealers’ accounts was 52,059 
shares, compared with 65,484 
shares, on May 29. 

The Exchange’s announcement 
further said: 

“Of the 1,242 individual stock 
issues listed on the Exchange on 
June 30, there were 24 issues in 
which a short interest of more 
than 5,000 shares existed, or in 
which a change in the short posi- 
tion of more than 2,000 shares oc- 
curred during the month. 

“The number of issues in which 
a short interest was reported as of 
June 30, exclusive of odd-lot deal- 
ers’ short position, was 402, com- 
pared with 401 on ‘May 29.”’ 

In the following tabulation is 
shown the short interest existing 
at the close of the last business 
day for each month for the last 
two years: 

1940— 
July 
Aug. 


479,243 
474,033 
517,713 
530,442 
515,548 
459,129 


498,427 
487,151 
537,613 


460,577 
489,223 
513,546 
530,636 
534,396 
514,158 


Air Transportation 

The greatest revolutionary de- 
velopment out of Werld War II 
may be in the field of air trans- 
portation, according to “The Fu- 
ture of Air Transportation,” “a 
study prepared by Estabrook & 
Co., 15 State Street, Boston, Mass., 
members of the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges. “After 
the war,” the study states, “the 
industry should enter a period of 
accelerated growth, and the post- 
war prospects of the.shares of 
leading air transport _companies 
should compare favorably with 
those’ of industrial stocks gen- 
erally.” Included in the story are 
brief descriptions of four of the 
major air lines, with a brief rec- 
ord of income statistics and per 





share data. Copies of the brochure 
may be had upon request from 
Estabrook & Co. 
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Investment Trusts 


Investment Company Briefs 


Keystone Custodian Funds, Inc.: 


Under the heading, “Highlights 
of Keystone’s 10 Years,” the July 
issue of the “Keystone Investor” 
devotes itself to a review of the 
development of the Keystone or- 
ganization and the growth of the 
present series of 10 Keystone 
Funds. 

This growth, which largely coin- 
cides with the growth of the open- 
end investment field, has been 
truly remarkable. Total assets of 
Keystone Custodian Funds as of 
the end of 1932 amounted to $358,- 
000. Each year thereafter through 
1936 steady growth was recorded, 
with the total assets of the Funds 
rising to $5,547,000 at market 
value as of Dec. 31, 1936. The fol- 
lowing year (1937) witnessed the 
single interruption to-the growth 
trend of Keystone’s assets. This 
experience was attributable to the 
sharp decline in the market values 
of securities during the latter part 
of that year. 

From 1938 through June 30, 
1942, substantial gains were re- 
corded each year in the total mar- 
ket value of Keystone’s assets. As 
of June 30, 1942, these assets 
stood at a new peak of $33,286,- 
000. This represents an almost 
100-fold increase from the end of 
1932. 

% ok od 


Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc.: 


In the July report to share- 
holders President Hugh W. Long 
discusses the July 15, 1942, dis- 
tribution of 11 cents per share on 
the capital stock of the Fund. 
“Including this declaration,” he 
states, “distributions for the cal- 
endar year 1942 to date total 38 
cents. This total is made up of 
three quarterly ‘Ordinary Distri- 
butions’ of 11 cents each and two 
‘Extra - Ordinary Distributions’ 
from net realized profits on sales 
of securities, aggregating 5 cents.” 

During the month of June, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Corp. Deb. 
5s, 1950, were approved for pur- 
chase by the Board of Directors. 

oe e tk 
National Securities & Research 
Corp.: 

The intermediate trend of stock 
prices which this sponsor discusses 
weekly in its bulletin, “Invest- 
ment Timing,” is summed up as 
follows iin the issue of July 9, 
1942: 

“Last Thursday we _ wrote: 
‘There are some signs of the be- 
ginning of deterioration of the 
market structure. This condition 
may be only temporary, but its 
present existence warrants cau- 
‘tion by those on the long side of 
the market. Somewhat higher 
prices may, and probably will, be 


seen in the next few days, but the 


action of the market registers 
danger, and the downward move- 
ment could begin at any time.’ 
The Dow-Jones Industrial Stock 
Average moved up sharply dur- 
ing the week, rising 1.61 points 
on Monday (July 6) and 2.18 
points on Wednesday (July 8). 
The Average closed tonight 





(July 9) at 108.75—up 5.02 
points since last Thursday’s 


close. The Average may possibly 
rise somewhat further, but its up-. 
ward movement has now been 
sufficient for us to take a some- 
what stronger position than we 
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did last Thursday; and, instead of 
merely suggesting caution, hazard 





the forecast that a downward 
movement is in the immediate’ 
offing, if not imminent. The in- 
dications tonight suggest that it 
may begin at any moment.” 


The bulletin contains a careful 
analysis of the practice of mak- 
ing bond investments by “ratings” 
and concludes that this method 








has serious drawbacks. The con- 
clusions are set forth in following 
terms: 

“In recognizing the value of 
bond ratings in investment, it is 
also important to recognize their 
limitations, which are especially 
apparent from the price angle 
(embracing both appreciation and 
depreciation in principal). There 
appears a definite tendency for 
bonds, especially of other-than- 
highest grade, to have relatively 
high ratings when their prices are 
high and relatively low ratings 
when their prices are low. 

“Thus a high rating (in a bond 
whose rating has been subject to 
change) may well represent nei- 
ther expectation of higher prices 
or protection against decline; 
while the opposite may be true of 
a relatively low rating. It fol- 


| lows that the fact that ratings on 


medium and lesser-grade bonds— 
particularly railroad issues — are 


relatively low now at least points 
toward their being undervalued, 
and representing opportunity for 
price appreciation.” 

(Continued on page 183) 
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Municipal News & Notes 


The lead article in last week’s | North Carolina and Colorado, 17% 


éolumn pointed out that financial , 
reports of many States throughout ! 
the country served notice that the 
@lose of their fiscal year periods 
found them ia very good stand- 
ing. We had prepared excerpts 
from various reports to bear out 
our findings and intended to pre- 
sent these news items as follow- 
ups to the main theme. Owing to 
the exigencies of make-up, it was 
necessary to delete all but a few 
of these condensed reports. Since 
that time, other rosy-hued finan- 
cial statements have reached this 
desk, showing that expanding na- 
tional income resulting from the 
war effort, have swelled State tax 
receipts. Much as we should like 
to, most of these reports cannot 
be given here because lack of 
space prohibits, but we have cho- 
sen a representative few which 
appear subsequently. : 

At this point, it should be again 
@mphasized that the current pic- 
ture may be fine but the future 
holds possibilities of sharply de- 
clining revenues for the States be- 
Cause of a drying up of some 
sources of revenue or unexpected 
emergency outlays. It behooves 
all governing bodies to proceed 
warily with the surplus funds now 
on hand. 


Oil Tax Revenues 
Seen Declining 

With motor fuel consumption in 
the United States beginning to 
show the restrictive effects of ra- 
tioning, revenues of the Federal, 
States and local governments from 
the petroleum industry are ex- 
pected to show a substantial re- 
duction this year from the record 
of $1,825,000,000 collected last 
year. State gasoline taxes alone 
approached the $1,000,000,000- 
mark in 1941. Cities, large and 
small, began to realize the possi- 
bilities of the parking meter sev- 
éral years ago, but revenue from 
this source from now on is ex- 
pected to show a rapid decline. 
Gasoline and tire rationing, all 
told, will strike a severe blow at 
ome of the most prolific sources 
of revenue our various govern- 
ments have exploited, tax experts 
say. 

In each year since 1932, the 
tax bill of the petroleum in- 
dustry, including Federal, State 
and local taxes of all kinds, has 
represented at least 10% of all 
revenues collected from taxes 
in the United States, according 
to an anaylsis by the American 
Petroleum Institute. In 1941, 
the petroleum tax bill was 
equivalent to 10.5% of all taxes 
collected during the year. 


Sales Tax Revenue 
Reductions Seen 


Price ceilings, stricter controls 
over instalment purchasing and 
lower production of civilian com- 
modities are combining to effect a 
leveling-off in State sales taxes 
which recently have been at all- 
time high levels. Except for taxes 
on food and services, declines may 
be anticipated in the near future 
although total collections are not 

ted to fall below those of 

1, the Federation of Tax Ad- 

Ministrators reports on the basis 

of analysis of collections in eight 
States. 

There should be no general 
Slump in tax receipts in the next 
s@veral months, the study said, 
nothing that the existence of rec- 

merchandise inventories and 
the generally heavy reliance on 

sales probably will offset in 
part restrictions on purchasing 
and the imposition of price con- 
trols. States taxing services are 
expected to continue to gain rev- 
enue from this source. 


Totals covering the period from 
July 1, 1941, to May 1, 1942, 








showed taxable sales up 12% in 


in Michigan and Missouri, 22% in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, and 25% 
in Arizona and Illinois. 


Mayors Discuss Municipal 
Finance Problems 


Fourteen mayors and the rep- 
resentatives of two others met 
with Mayor La Guardia in New 
York last Thursday as the finan- 
cial board of the U. S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors. They discussed 
the financial problems of cities 
throughout the country and ap- 
pealed to the Federal Govern- 
ment for aid. The group made 
two principal requests. They 
were: 

1. “That the Federal Govern- 
ment, during the period of the 
war emergency, cause to be paid 
to municipal governments 
amounts fairly representative of 
the cost of services rendered by 
municipal governments to prop- 
erty in the local communities 
used for war purposes, whether 
owned or operated by or for the 
Federal Government or the gov- 
ernment of any allied nation.” 

2. That the Federal Govern- 
ment desist from claiming tax 
exemption on war production 
plants in any city, financed by 
the Federal Government but 
operated by private corpora- 
tions. 

The two chief requests were 
contained in resolutions prepared 
by a resolutions committee after 
the meeting ended. Another step 
taken, however, was to appoint a 
committee of Mayors to fight a 
Treasury Department proposal to 
make municipal securities tax- 
able. They are now tax-exempt, 
with the result that cities can 
borrow money at lower interest 
rates. 

At Mayor La Guardia’s sugges- 
tion, the trustees authorized the 
United States Conference of 
Mayors to appropriate $100,000 for 
a study of municipal problems by 
a board of experts. 

“There is not a city that is not 
on thin financial ice,’ Mayor La 
Guardia said. 


Federal, State and Local 
Officials Confer 


Perhaps the Mayors mentioned 
above were unaware that a series 
of conferences has been going on 
recently, dealing with emergency 
fiscal problems, under the au-| 
spices of the Council of State) 
Governments. Representatives of | 
the Federal Budget Bureau, the 
Treasury, Congress, State budget 
and tax officials, members of 
State defense councils, and local 
government officials have attend- 
ed these regional meetings, which 
were held in New York, Chicago, 
Memphis and Salt Lake City. Pur- 
pose of the meetings is the formu- 
lation of plans to harmonize Fed- 
eral, State and local ideas for re- 
lieving fiscal problems induced by 
war conditions. 


State, Local Share of Relief 
Financing Varies 


General relief financing, which 
has been entirely the responsi- 
bility of State and local govern- 
ments for the past seven years, is 
still apporticned on bases vary- 
ing widely from State to State, in- 
formation from the Federation of 
Tax Administrators showed Mon- 
day. 

In total, the State and local 
governments spent $337,000,000 for 
relief in the fiscal year 1941, more 
than 56% coming from State 
funds and less than 44% from 
local revenues, Social Security 
Board figures show. 


Current revenues of both the 
state and local governments 
provided most of the relief fi- 
nanced in 1941, in contrast 
with depression years, when al- 











most 60% of state funds and 
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27% of local funds for this pur- 
pose were borrowed. 

Most States and localities fi- 
nance relief from general funds 
rather than from earmarked 
sources. Of the earmarked funds, 
the general sales tax is the com- 
monest kind of revenue and liquor 
taxes rank next. 


Street and Highway 
Financing Discussed 


Future financing of streets and 
highways in municipalities will 
depend on the property tax in 
even lesser degree than at pres- 
ent, Douglas Sutherland, Execu- 
tive Secretary of The Civic Fed- 
eration, Chicago, reports in a 
study of the street and highway 
financing problems of that city. 

Outlining the change in con- 
cepts of street financing since the 
turn of the century, Mr. Suther- 
land noted that in “the very early 
days each property owner was 
responsible for maintenance of 
the road in front of his property.” 
This concept led to the special tax 
and special assessment. 

In the first decade of the cen- 
tury there was a recognition of 
the shift in street benefits from 
the property to the users of mu- 
nicipal thoroughfares. This was 
shown in Illinois by the passage 
of the so-called municipal wheel 
tax law. 

With the construction of State 
highways, Mr. Sutherland pointed 
out, “motor traffic increased, and 
partly to encourage highway con- 
struction by the counties and 
partly in recognition of the in- 
creased highway demands thrown 
upon them by the growing motor 
traffic, some State aid was given 
them, at first from proceeds of 
the State bond issues (financed by 


motor vehicle license fees) and | 
later by partial reimbursements | 
direct from the motor fuel tax and | 


motor vehicle license funds. 
Other factors in the reduc- 
tion of the burden of munic- 
ipal thoroughfares borne by 
property from the original 100% 
to its still substantial propor- 
tions have been the deprecia- 
tion, rather than appreciation, 
of properties abutting on mod- 
ern thoroughfares, particularly 
speed highways, and reluctance 
to use special assessments and 
bond issues for street purposes. 


Airports Operated 
Jointly to Increase 


Forty-two municipal airports in 
the United States are operated as 
point enterprises by 91 cities and 
counties, and 55 more probably 
will be established in the near 
future, a report to the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association 
showed. ' 

With Federal aeronautics au- 
thorities declaring the number of 
airports must be doubled and the 


number of hangars tripled to)! 
meet defense and civilian re- 


quirements for facilities, the move 
for intermunicipal action on air- 
ports which began in the late 
1920’s may receive still greater 
impetus, the report said. 

Most of the intermunicipal air- 
port agreements are between one 
city and one county. Seven have 
been established by joint intercity 
action, and only four involve 
more than two municipalities. 
Twenty-two of the 42. existing 
joint ports are in communities be- 








low 10,000. population, and only 
two are in areas over 100,000. 

. Of the 54 additional joint air- 
ports proposed as of Sept. 1, 1941, 
15 are city-county airports in 
Idaho, and 33 are joint intercity 
airports and one a city-county 
project in Texas. The other six 
proposed ports are in Tennessee. 


Connecticut General 
Income Rises 


Connecticut general fund in- 
come derived from 18 principal 
tax sources for the fiscal year 
just ended indicated an increase 
of more than $6,000,000 over re- 
ceipts of the previous period, ac- 
cording to the State Tax Commis- 
sioner. 

Largest single tax receipt in- 
creases, reflecting the manner in 
which this State has gone all-out 
for war production during the 
past year, were those collected 
from corporations. Collections of 
revenue from this source the 
Commissioner said, almost dou- 
bled those made during the pre- 
vious year, producing an increase 
of more than $5,000,000. 


Wis. Cities and Towns 
Cut Bond Debts 


By following a strict pay-as- 
you-go plan in which “nest eggs” 
for public improvement play an 
important part, Wisconsin cities 
and towns are freeing themselves 
of debt at a rapid rate, the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association reports. 

Instead of financing such con- 
struction as bridges and sewage 
disposal plants by bonds, the mu- 
nicipalities accumulate improve- 
ment funds, figuring that while 
present interest rates on munici- 
pal bonds are low, bonds issued 
now may fall due in years when 
the taxpaying ability of citizens 
has lessened. 

The total outstanding debt of 
municipalities in the State drop- 
ped from the high point of $92,- 
820,717 at the end of 1931 to $56,- 
205,111 at the end of 1940, last 
Gate for which figures are avail- 
able, according to-a report to the 
association from the League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities. In- 
cluded in the total_are figures for 
Milwaukee, which has been suc- 
cessful in reducing a $50,000,000 
debt to $13,000,000 through an 
amortization plan set up in 1923. 

At least eighteen cities in the 
State are totally debt-free. In 
many other cities the outstand- 
ing debt is small and will be 
retired within a few years, ac- 
cording to the report. 

Milwaukee’s indebtedness will 


|not be wiped out entirely for ap- 
|proximately another ten years, 
| but citizens will find reduced debt 


service charges in their tax bills 
in another year, when the amor- 
tization fund is expected to be 


large enough to carry debt, yearly | 


principal and interest charges. 


California “In 
the Black”’ 


For the first time in a decade 
California opened a new fiscal 
year July 1 with its State gov- 
ernment books on the sunny side 
of the ledger. 

Exactly how much of a surplus 
there is probably will not be 
known for at least ninety days, 
but state officials estimate it may 
amount to as high as $25,000,000. 

Just a year ago the state had a 
cash deficiency of $61,732,985. 


Wisconsin Shows Record 
Fund Balance 


Wisconsin opened the new fiscal 
year with a general fund balance 
of $31,493,665, highest in history, 
according to A. H. Pettigrew, 
financial secretary to Gov. Julius 
P. Heil. The total July 1, 1941, 
was $17,493,486. Mr. Pettigrew 
attributed the boost to greater 
revenue and less spending by the 
state. 


Oklahoma Announces 
Surplus 


Oklahoma’s long parade of de- 
ficits ended July 1—thanks to a 


budget balancing amendment— 
and a surplus of $5,476,693 was 
pocketed at the opening of a new 
fiscal year. 

Under the amendment spon- 
ee by Cnr Leon C. Phil- 
ips and voted by the people on 
March 11, 1941, the malrolen can- 
not be spent until the Legislature 
appropriates it. 


N. Caro. Ends Year With 
Large Surplus 


North Carolina closed its fiscal 
year on June 30 with the record- 
shattering collection of $99,054, - 
805.33 in all revenues and a gen- 
eral funds surplus that will ex- 
ceed $17,000,000 in cold cash to 
cushion revenue declines indi- 
cated during the new fiscal year. 

General fund collections rose to 
the unheard-of total of $57 ,297,- 
966.82, a figure of $10,684,315.11 
greater than the record-breaking 
collections of last year and $14,- 
248,997.82 beyond the most ex- 
travagant estimates presented to 
the last Legislature. 


Ky. General Fund Hits 
New Peak 


The Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky closed its fiscal year on 
June 30 with a general fund bal- 
ance of $8,338,007, compared with: 
a $1,341,533 surplus a year earlier, 
according to a report by J. Dan 
Talbott, State Finance Commis- 
sioner. General fund receipts, 
which are exclusive of gasoline 
tax revenues, increased to $33,- 
580,948 for the fiscal year, from 
$26,721,011 for the preceding 
period. 


General fund receipts estab- 
lished a new peak, the former 
record having been $30,143,229 in 
the 1936-37 fiscal year. All oper- 
ating expenses of the State are’ 
paid out of the general fund, with 
the exception of the highway de- 
partment. Total cash in banks, in- 
cluding the general fund, high- 
way fund and various revolving 
funds was $21,859,288. 


Tenn. Ends Year In 
Financial Clover 


The State of Tennessee closed 
its books for the 1942 fiscal year 
with the largest tax collections in 
history and a prediction that a 
final tallying would show a gen- 
eral fund surplus exceedng that 
of the $933,000 for the year 1941. 


| The collections by the Depart- 
iment of Finance and Taxation 
| rang up $52,687,331, a gain of $5,- 
| 590,618 over last fiscal year. It 
also brought forth the prediction 
that this would probably be the 
last year “for the duration” in 
which the State would see lush 
incomes from gasoline taxes and 
motor vehicle registrations, the 
leaders in bringing in the coin on 
which the States operates. 


San Antonio Public Utility 
Purchase Halted 


The city of San Antonio and the 
San Antonio Public Service Com- 
pany were restrained Tuesday by 
a temporary court order against 
further steps toward the condem- 
nation or purchase by the city of 
= company’s electrical proper- 

es, 


Arrangements for the-sale of: 
the San Antonio Public Service 
Company to the city of San An-, 
tonio were entered into Monday; 
when officials of the city and. 
representatives of the utility. 
signed a contract under the terms; 
of which the utility would be 
transferred from private to public. 
ownership at an over-all price of 
approximately $34,600,000. 

Under the deal between . 

American Light and Traction | 
and San Antonio officials, the - 

city would purchase initially 

the entire issue of San Antonio 

Public Service common stock, 

totaling 83,000 shares, for $10,- - 

000,000. Thereafter, the city 

would retire the utility’s pre- 

ferred stock debentures and 
first mortgage bonds. The en- 
tire transaction, according to the - 
deal, would be accomplished 
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through the’ sale of revenue 
bonds by the city. 


Cleveland Electric Co. 
Acquisition Opposed 

- Opposition has developed to the 
recent proposal that the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company, an 
important unit in the North 
American Company system, be 
transferred from private to pub- 
lic ownership. Cleveland Electric 
has been ordered cut loose from 
the North American system un- 
der the “death sentence” provi- 
sions of the Holding Company 
Act, and several weeks ago it was 
reported in Wall Street that bank- 
ing group was being formed to 
bid on City of Cleveland bonds, 
the proceeds of which would be 
used to acquire the Cleveland 
Electric property. Latest develop- 
ments in the situation, however, 
indicate that the Citizens League 
of Cleveland is strongly opposed 
to public ownership of the utility. 
In a report just filed with the 
City Council and the Mayor of 
Cleveland, the League declared 
that there is “no widespread de- 
sire” on the part of taxpayers and 
voters for a change from private 
to public operation of the utility. 
In voicing its opposition to the 
proposal, the League declared (1) 
that the company is rendering ef- 
ficient service at low cost, and (2) 
that the city would have great 
difficulty in floating a $100,000,000 
bond issue at this time. In con- 
clusion the League asserted that 
the city, which already operates a 
small municipal plant, “has not 
yet proved its ability to operate a 
light and power plant economic- 
ally and efficiently.” 


N. Y. World’s Fair 
Makes Last Payment 


Forgotten by practically every- 
body but the. bondholders, the 
$155,000,000 New York World's 
Fair again hit the news column 
recently. In its final gesture 
before dissolution proceedings are 
begun, the Fair Corporation an- 
nounced June 29 a payment to 
holders of the outstanding 4% de- 
bentures of $940,198; representing 
342% of the $26,862,800 original 
principal amount issued. 

This final distribution, payable 
only upon surrender of the deben- 
tures for cancellation, to the Chase 
National Bank, Trustee, will bring 
total payments on principal to 
$8,219,479.54, or 30.75 cents on the 
dollar. Holders also received 
seven interest payments, aggregat- 
ing 9.43% of principal, or approxi- 
mately $2,533,162, to lift the over- 
all return to 40.18%. Principal 
payments were 10.5% in 1939 and 
16.75% in 1941. 

It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 80% of the outstanding 
debentures are owned by New 
York banks, exhibitors and con- 
cessionaires at the Fair with only 
a small amount held by indivi- 
duals. 


Ontario Effects Huge 
Bond Refinancing 


The Province of Ontario has 
completed the re- financing in 
Canada and the United States of 
bonds and treasury bills totaling 
$129,500,000, at an interest rate 
substantially lower than that 
which has hitherto prevailed, 
Premier Hepburn announced re- 
cently. 

-“A)l our re-financing has been 
completed up to March 31, 1943, 
at a big saving to. the Province in 
the service charge on the debt,” 
said the Premier. -“It is a good 


stroke of business, and naturally. 


-I-am delighted. The fact that we 
were able to obtain a substantial 
saving in the interest rate is in- 
dicative of the high standing of 
Ontario in the eyes of investors.” 


Ontario Booklet 
Prepared 

Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc., 14 
Wall St., New York, has prepared 
a booklet on the wealth and re- 
sources of the Province of On- 
tario, Canada, in which it points 


out that the Province provided 
more than half of all individual 
and corporation taxes collected by 
‘the government of the Dominion 
of Canada in the fiscal year ended 
|'March 31. Forty per cent of the 
national income of the Dominion 
accrues to residents of Ontario, 
which comprises one-third of 
Canada’s total population. 


Detroit Bonds 
Awarded 


A group of 74 investment firms 
and banking institutions headed 
by the First National Bank of 
New York, Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc., and Lazard Freres & Co. 
submitted Tuesday the winning 
bid for an issue of $17,143,000 of 
city of Detroit, Mich., refunding 
bonds, the tender showing a net 
interest cost to the city of 
2.59958%. 

The successful bid was 100.025 
for $7,746,000, due on July 15, 
1943 to 1956, as 3s; $4,408,000, due 
on July 15, 1957 and 1958, as 2%s, 
and $4,989,000, due on July 15, 
1959 to 1962, as 2s. 

The bonds were immediately 
re-offered by the syndicate, with 
the 3s priced to yield 0.60 to 
2.60%; the 2%s to yield 2.50%, 
and the 2s at dollar prices rang- 
ing from 99% to 98%, according 
to maturity in each case. 

The city received three group 
bids for the issue, with a syndi- 
cate headed by the Bankers Trust 
Company in runner-up position 
with an interest cost basis of 
2.6347%. The Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago, and associates 
bid a 2.6385% interest cost basis. 

The sale of this $17,143,000 is- 
sue completes the refunding pro- 
gram which was started by De- 
troit some time ago under which 
all of its general obligation bonds 
will have been refunded. Last 
March the city sold $16,758,000 of 
bonds at a net interest cost of 
2.72%, as part of this refunding 
program. 

Following the sale of this issue, 
Detroit city officials announced 
Tuesday the call for redemption 
of $17,143,000 of ouistanding 
bonds. These include $4,115,000 of 
public sewer refunding Series A 
4% bonds, to be redeemed on 
Sept. 15; $1,198,500 of public 
school refunding Series A 4s, to be 
redeemed on Nov. 1; $3,997,000 of 
public sewer refunding Series A 
4s, on Nov. 15; $7,512,000 of pub- 
lic sewer refunding Series A 4%%s, 
on Dec. 15; $2,000 public school 
refunding Series A 4%s, on Jan. 1, 
1943; $25,000 library refunding 
Series A 3's, on Jan. 1, 1943, and 
$294,000 public school refunding 
Series A 3%s, on Jan. 2, 1943. 


Housing Notes Sold— 
Bonds Offered 


Twelve local public housing au- 
thorities sold Tuesday to various 
banks and investment firms a to- 
tal of $50,459,000 of short-term 
obligations. The Chemical Bank 
and Trust Company and associates 
received the award of $36,661,000 
of the total amount offered; Salo- 
mon Brothers & Hutzler took $6,- 
727,000; the Girard Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, $3,000,000; 
the Capital National Bank of 
Sacramento, $1,755,000; Harvey 
Fisk & Sons, Inc., $1,100,000; R. W. 
Pressprich &. Co., $800,000, and 
the First and Merchants National 
Bank of Richmond, $416.000. 

The New York. City Housing 

' Authority will consider  pro- 
posals up to July 22 for the sale, 

as Series A bonds of not more 

‘ than $1,806,090 principal amount 
.of bonds (constituting part. of 
an initial issue of $2,050,000 of 

bends) of the Authority to aid 
_ in financing the cost of its low- 
rent housing project known as 

Classon Point Gardens, desig- 

nated as Project No. N. Y. 5-7. 

Each proposal must prescribe 
serial maturities for $2,050,000 of 
bonds on Feb. 1 of each year, be- 
ginning on Feb. 1. 1943, and end- 
ing not later than Feb. 1, 2000, and 
shall designate not more than 
$1,806.000 of these bonds, consist- 
ing of any number of consecutive 
maturities, commencing with the 
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Dividend No. 16 payable 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
Statement of Condition June 30, 1942 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other 


United States Government Obligations, 
direct or fully guaranteed . . . 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank , ‘ 


- » $ 88,346,521.60 
16, 756,385.14 
38,463.80 





Branch Buildings and Leasehold Im- 
provements . 
Other Real Estate... ....-. 
Accrued Income Receivable—Net , 
nse 
Liabilit 
Acceptances and 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


Account of 
tters of Credit 


LIABILITIES 


$654,905,379.71 
35, 164,434.61 

’ 14,548,576.60 
28,903,999,52 





é 8,625,000.00 
‘ 10,000,000.00 
. «  11,375,000.00 
5,448,975.06 


125,000.00 





Our Liability Account of Acceptances 
and Letters of Credit . 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . .' 


United States Government securities carried at $68,399,337.68 in the foregoing statement 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


-) + 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 





Corporation 


$253,839,321.61 


344,062,282.51 
65, 159,367.68 
900,000.00 


105, 141,370.54 


1,104,082.76 
13,970.63 
1,338,370.31 
483,592.90 


2,141,114.53 
$774,183,473.47 











$733,522,390.44 


35,573,975.06 


500,000.00 
2,445,993.44 


2,141,114.53 
$774,183,473.47 












































BUY U. S. WAR BONDS REGULARLY OUT OF INCOME | 











first maturity as Series A bonds, 
provided that no bonds maturing 
after Feb. 1, 1979, may be included 
as Series A. All bonds not sold as 
Series A will be Series B bonds 
and will be sold to the Federal 
Public Housing Agency and will 
bear interest at the rate of 2%%. 
Bidders are asked to specify the 


bonds. 


Major Sales Scheduled 

We list herewith the more 
important municipal offerings 
($500,000 or over — short term 
issues excluded), which are to 
come up in the near future. The 
names of the successful bidder 
and the runner-up for the last 
previous issue sold are also ap- 
pended. 

July 17 


$2,976,000 Cuyahoga Co., Ohio 


In March the county awarded bonds to a 
Syndicate headed by A. C. Allyn & Co. of 
Chicago. Second highest bid was submitted 
by Prescott, Jones & Co., Inc., of Cleve- 
land and associates. 


July 20 


$480,000 Akron, Ohio 

Although slightly under the _ required 
amount, this offering is included because 
of general reader interest. Prior award, 
on June 1, went to syndicate headed by 
Fox, Reusch & Co. of Cincinnati. The 
Ohio Co. of Columbus, and associates, 
second best bidder. 


July 21 


nemver® South Carolina (State 
of) 





Similar highway certificates of indebted- 
ness were awarded last March 31 to a 
syndicate headed by the Chemical Bank | 
& Trust Co. of New York. Second highest 
bid entered by Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., 
and assoviates. 


July 29 


$1,200,000 Washingten Suburban 
San. Dist., Md. 


Last December the said district awarded 
a larger issue to a syndicate headed by 
Phelps, Fenn & Co. of New York. Runner- 
up in the bidding was Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc. of New York, and associates. 


Our Reporter’s 
Report 


(Continued from First Page) 


Detroit Writes Finis. 

The City of Detroit rounded out 
its enormous refunding program 
this week with the sale to a New 
York banking group of $17,143,000 
bonds at an interest cost to the 
city of 2.59958%. 

Completing a nine-year job of 
refinancing, involving $229,000,- 
000, the last bonds sold were bid 
in by bankers in three groupings, 
$7,746,000 as 11 to 14 year 3%; 
$4,408,000 as 15 to 16 year 2%s 
and $4,989,000 as 24,.%, maturing 
in 17 to 20 years. 

Dealers reported the _ bonds, 
priced for reoffering in line with 
existing markets, were meeting 
with brisk demand, indicating an 
early closing of subscription 
books. 


Life Company Investments. 

For the first half of the current 
year, life insurance companies re- 
port an overall increase of 15% 
in gross purchases of securities 
and mortgages, which incidentally 
is a gain of 39% over the same 
period in 1940. 


Aggregate of such purchases | 


was placed at $2,425,000,000 
against $2,100,000,000 last year. 


But it develops upon break- 
down of the figures that actual 
investments in mortgages in the 
period were only $404,000,000 or 
2% less than in 1941. 

This contrasted with a total 
of $1,231,000,000 added to hold- 
ings of federal securities, a total 
more than two and one-half 
times as great as in 1941 or 1940. 


New purchases of utility se- 
curities were off 43% to $311,000,- 
000; railroads down 41% to $81,- 
000,000 and State and municipals 
off 23% to $122,000,000. 


“Swapping” Is Active. 

Swapping operations by insur- 
ance portfolio chiefs and other in- 
stitutional holders of securities, 
provides a sizeable part of the 
daily business going through. 

The aim of such trades, nat- 
urally is to round out portfolies 
and to improve the quality of 
the bonds held. Currently the 
bulk of such business invelves 

the secondary and less railread 
classifications. 

Here it generally is the aim 
of the seller to use an opper- 
tunity, as he sees it, to let go of 
a debenture and replace it with 
a mortgage issue, or perhaps to 
“step up a mortgage” in the 
parlance of the trade. 

In other words, the element of 
quality, rather than price, is the 
| guiding factor in most such under- 
takings. 
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Urges Buying War Bonds for Post-War Reserves 


Urging the purchase of War Bonds of the Series F and G types 
as ah excellent means for the investment of reserve funds for in- 


dustry’s post- 


in the “Monthly Business Review 
Credit Men, released on July 15, that 


war reconversion costs, Henry H. Heimann points out 


” of the National Association of 
“these bonds likewise provide 


one of the very best investments that corporations can make if they 


must build reserves to meet ma-® 


turing issues of an extended 


nature. 

“Corporate reserves in the form 
of War Bonds serve a three-fold 
purpose. First, they help provide 
the government with funds to pay 
for the materials necessary to win 
this war. Second, they contribute 
toward the anti-inflationary pro- 
gram and thus add to the possi- 
bility of a more stable future for 
all business. Third, they repre- 
sent a security that not only 
yields a satisfactory rate of in- 
terest and cannot depreciate in 
price, but also has the backing 
of the United States of America.” 

In contrast to the Series E 
Bonds, which are available only 
to individuals, Mr. Heimann em- 
phasizes that “the Series F Bonds 
have a 12-year appreciation pe- 
riod and are issued at 74% of 
maturity value, with an invest- 
ment yield of approximately 
2%%, while the Series G Bonds 
are 12-year current income bonds 
issued at par and bearing interest 
at the rate of 24%% annually. 

“It is the Series F and G Bonds 
that are so well-adapted for in- 
vestment of corporate reserves 
since the maximum holding can 
be as high as $100,000 annually 
for the aggregate of the two se- 
ries. Either of these series can 
be registered in the name of a 
corporation, which is not the case 
with Series E Bonds. Thus post- 
war reconversion costs can be an- 
ticipated and funds to meet them 
can be invested safely.” 


SEC Issues Data On 1941 





Securities Flotation Cost | 


Detailed statistics on the cost of 
flotation of securities effectively 
registered under the Securities Act 


of 1933 during the year 1941 were | 


made public on June 18 by the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. The statistics, said the SEC, 
bring up to date the annual data 
presented in reports by the Re- 
search and Statistics Subdivision 
of the Trading and Exchange Di- 
vision. A consistent annual series 
of detailed cost data is now avail- 
able for the years 1938-1941, said 
the Commission’s announcement 
of June 18, which continued in 





|4.2%, which compared with an 
‘annual low for the three preced- 
ing years of 5.2% in 1939. Com- 
mon stock in 1941, in the volume 
of 70 issues, carried an average 
cost of 2.4%, and the substantial 
decline from 9.2% of 1940 was ac- 
companied by a great increase in 
the proportion of.issues sold with- 
out the aid of investment banking 
facilities and the greatest decrease 
in cost for that method of offer- 
ing. cae 
“(2) A reduction in the number 
of issues, but an increase in the 
dollar volume, accompanied the 
decline in 1941 from the year pre- 
ceding in the average percentage 
cost of flotation of all securities 
registered for sale for the account 
of issuers. There was a substan- 
tial rise in the proportion of both 
the numerical volume and dollar 
volume represented by certain 
types of offerings which typically 
involve a minimum of cost, notab- 
ly sales by issuers- directly to 
investors. The other methods of 
offering, however, also partici- 
pated in the decline in the cost 
rate. 

“(3) A breakdown of cost of 
flotation into two components— 
compensation and expenses— 
showed that changes in the first 
component accounted for the 
change in the total. For all types 
of securities effectively regis- 
tered for sale for the account of 
issuers, compensation averaged 
1.3% in 1941 compared with the 
previous low of 23% in 1938, 
whereas 1941 expenses were about 
the same as the average for the 
four years. For bonds, the com- 
pensation in 1941 averaged 
10% compared with the pre- 
vious low of 1.8% for 1940 and 
the expenses of 0:5% were equal 
to the average of the preceding 
| three years. For preferred stock, 
both compensation and expenses 
| established new lows of 3.3% and 
|0.9%, respectively. For common 
|steck, compensation of 1.7% and 
/expenses of 0.7% in 1941 regis- 
tered declines from previous lows 
for compensation of 8.0% in 1939 
and for expenses, 1.1% in 1940. 

“(4) As in the immediately pre- 
ceding years, flotation costs in 
1941 varied according to the 








part: 


“The main statistical tables ac- | 


clude all issues effectively regis- | 


method of issue. For bonds, those 
which were underwritten aver- 


those distributed by investment 


tered in 1941 by issuers for cash | bankers on an agency basis, 1.0%; 


sale, namely: 70 bond issues to-| 
talling $1,353,198,000; 67 pre-| 
ferred stock issues totalling $202,- | 
511,000 and 111 stock issues (ex-| 
cluding investment company is-| 
sues) totalling $386,113,000. 

“The cost of flotation in 1941) 
for the securities which were | 
registered for sale for the account| 
of issuers was lower than the) 
three preceding years, as was also} 
the number of issues registered, | 
but not the dollar volume. The) 
decline in cost for each type of 
security was accompanied by 
great increases in the dollar vol- 
ume offered directly to investors. 
Costs in 1941 averaged $1.90 out 
of each $100 of estimated gross 
proceeds or 1.9%. The lowest an- 
nual cost rate in the preceding 
three years was 2.9% for 1938. 

“Below are summarized the 
more important points shown in 
the analysis of the securities ef- 
fectively registered for cash sale 
for the account of issues in 1941: 

“(1) Costs for each of the three 
major types of securities were 
much lower in 1941 than in all of 
the preceding three years. For 
bond issues, the cost of flotation 
in 1941 averaged 1.5%, a substan- 
tial decline from the range of 
2.4% to 2.5% for the years 1938- 
1940. Of preferred stock, the 58 
issues registered in 1941 carried 
an estimated cost of flotation of 


and those distributed directly by 
issuers to investors, 0.5%. Those 
preferred stocks which were un- 
derwritten had an average cost 
of flotation of 43%, compared 
with 11.8% for those distributed 
on an agency basis, and 1.3% for 
those distributed directly by the 
issuers. For common stock, the 
cost ratios in the same order were 
5.5%, 11.2%, and 0.6%. 


“(5) A breakdown of expenses 
other than the registration fee, 
which was practically constant, 
distinguished between those 
which were partly attributable 
and those which were not attrib- 
utable to registration showed that 
the ratio of the former declined 
for all three major types of 
securities, but the latter increased 
for bonds and preferred stocks 
and declined only for common 
stocks. 


“(6) Cost of flotation in 1941 
tended to vary inversely with the 
size of both issue and issuer, con- 
| firming tendencies for the former 
shown in the 1940 data and for the 
latter in the data of all three pre- 
ceding years. 


“(7)_ A definite tendency to 
| vary in the same direction as 
yield was noted for the cost of 
flotation of underwritten bonds 
offered to the public in 1941, as 
well as in the three preceding 
years. 





“(8) Serial maturities carried 
lower cost of flotation than single 
maturities among the underwrit- 
ten bonds offered to the public in 
all four years. 


“(9) Issues marketed through 
competitive bidding, which car- 
ried lower than average costs of 
flotation, were higher in volume 
in 1941 than in the preceding 
three years. Tests by yield and 
quality ratings failed to show the 
competitive-bid issues were of 
superior quality to all other is- 
sues.” 





NYU Will Sponsor 
Federal Tax Institute 


New York University will spon- 
sor a Federal Tax Institute this 
fall to meet the needs of attor- 
neys, accountants, corporate of- 
ficials and trust officers whose 
work is largely concerned with 
tax matters, it is announced by 
Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, Dean of 
the Division of General Educa- 
tion. Scheduled to meet for a 
two-week session after the details 
of the new Federal tax law have 
been completed by Congress, the 
Tax Institute program will be 
conducted by a committee com- 
posed of J. K. Lasser, tax author- 
ity and lecturer in the Division of 
General Education; Harry J. 
Rudick, lecturer on taxation at 
the New York University School 
of Law, and Paul Studenski, pro- 
fessor of economics in the New 
York University’s School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance. 


Sessions will be held mornings 
and evenings during the two- 
week period, leaving the after- 
noons free for members to attend 
to personal and business matters 
during their stay in the city. Some 
20 nationally known authorities 
on Federal tax matters have al- 
ready accepted invitations to be- 
come discussion leaders and it is 
expected that representatives of 
the United States Treasury will 
also attend the conference, Dean 
Dearborn said. 


Financial Advertisers 
To “Gonvene By Mail” 


CHICAGO—The 27th annual 
convention of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association scheduled to 
be held in Chicago beginning 
Oct. 26 has been cancelled, it is 
announced by Victor Cullin, 
President of the Association and 
Assistant Treasurer of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Co. of St. Louis. 
This action was taken by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Associa- 
tion at a meeting held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago, July 11 and 12. 


President Cullin, in announcing 
that the 1942 convention would be 
cancelled, said: “A number of 
'factors led to our decision, which 
‘is actually a consensus opinion of 
our membership. First, of course, 
is the request of Defense Trans- 
|portation Coordinator Eastman, 
that convention travel be reduced. 
Beyond that is the fact that the 
nearly 700 members of our Asso- 
ciation are the men and women 
who are directing the greatest 
part of the tremendous advertis- 
ing and sales promotion cam- 
paign being conducted by the 
banks of the country to sell War 
Bonds and Stamps. . . .” 


Mr. Cullin concluded with the 
interesting announcement that 
the committees charged with 
handling the cancelled convention 
are now formulating plans for a 
unique and original substitute—a 
“Convention-by-Mail.” He said 
that the plan was naturally in a 
formative state, but that they ex- 
pected to develop a method 
whereby all members of the 
Association could actually “sit in” 
by mail on a program equivalent 
to that which they would have 
heard had the 1942 convention 
been held in Chicago. 














; the 2.7 rate for the 12 months end- 
ling in May. 
/ York, and Pittsburgh Bank dis- 





Chandler Offers Stock — 
Of Fluorescent Corp. 


Leigh Chandler & Co. are of- 
fering 38,000 shares of Fluorescent 
Pigments Corporation Capital 
Stock at two dollars per share. 
The Company will market a new 
blackout product — a luminous 
pigment which stores up sufficient 
sunlight or artificial light within 
one minute to enable it to glow 
throughout the night. 


Non-Farm Foreclosures 


The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration announced = on 
June 29 that persistent contrac- 
tions in the number of non-farm 
real estate foreclosures, which 
have been characteristic of the 
period since the depression of the 
early 1930’s, continued through 
May. The total of 3,813 cases esti- 
mated for the month of May rep- 
resents a decrease of 1% from 
the previous month. This decrease 
appears very favorable when com- 
pared with the customary April- 
to-May increase of 6%. As a re- 
sult the seasonally adjusted fore- 
closure index declined 6.5% in 
the month of May and now stands 
at 27.2%, as compared with the 
average level of the 1935-1939 
base period. 

The agency’s report further said: 

‘“When compared with the cor- 
responding month of 1941, May 
foreclosures were down 29%. Each 
Federal Home Loan Bank District 
and all but 10 scattered States 
shared in this improvement over 
May of last year. During the 12 
months ending in May, 50,700 
foreclosures took place — a total 
28% below the same period a year 
previous. 

“The foreclosure rate for the 
United States as a whole for the 
12 months ending May, 1942, was 
2.7 cases per 1,000 dwellings, as 
compared with 3.7 for the 12 
months ending May, 1941. The 
May, 1942, non-farm foreclosure 
rate projected on an annual basis 
was 2.4 cases per 1,000 non-farm 
dwellings or slightly lower than 


Only Boston, New 


tricts reported a rate greater than 
the nationa] average for the 12 
months ending May, 1942. 

“The concentration of the more 
favorable rates was in the less 
densely populated areas. The fore- 
closure rates for Groups No. 1 and 
No. 2, which are comprised of the 
smaller communities, were 1.3 
and 1.7, respectively. Counties 
consisting of the greater number 
of dwellings registered rates of 
3.0 for Group No. 3, and 4.0 for 
Group No. 4. All groups were be- 
low the rates registered for the 
12-month period ending May, 
1941. 


Get Merit Awards 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau on July 4 personally pre- 
sented certificates of merit to 16 
industrial and business organiza- 
tions in Dutchess County (N. Y.) 
for participation of 90% or more 
in the war savings bond payroll 
allotment plan. The ceremony 
took place at the plant of the In- 
ternational Business Machines 
Corp. at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Mr. Morgenthau told the offi- 
cials of the 16 organizations and 
employees of the I. B. M. plant, 
which operated that day, that “the 
United States Government is now 
spending a little more than $1 a 
day for every man, woman and 
child in the country and approxi- 
mately $4,500,000,000 must be 
raised each month for the rest of 
this year. I do not know of any 
better message to send back to 
Mr. Hitler than to tell him about 





all you men we see here working 
on the Fourth of July like any 
other day.” 


OPA Explains Stand 
On Ceiling Prices 


The Office of Price Administra- 
tion issued on July 11 a statement 
designed to clarify conflicts be- 
tween the General Maximum 
Price Regulation and State Fair 
Trade Acts. The statement, re- 
leased by David Ginsburg, Gen- 
eral Counsel of OPA, follows: 


“I have been asked to clarify 
some uncertainties which have 
arisen with respect to the position 
of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion as to the relationship between 
the General Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation and resale price main- 
tenance contracts entered into pur- 
suant to State Fair Trade Acts. 


“It is clear, of course, that no 
seller subject to the General Max- 
imum Price Regulation may sell at 
a price higher than the price 
established by the Office of Price 
Administration. Cases may arise, 
however, in which this maximum 
is less than the minimum price 
established under a State fair 
trade contract. 


“It is not the view of this office, 
in cases in which there has been 
substantially uniform observance 
within the community of the State 
fair trade price, that the General 
Maximum Price Regulation 
authorizes a seller to sell below 
that price. Where the price estab- 
lished by fair trade contract has 
been generally observed during 
March and the violations repre- 
sent the abnormal situation, en- 
forcement of the fair trade con- 
tract would not be regarded by 
this office as substantially inter- 
fering with the purpose of the 
General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion or the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act. 


“In such cases, if a retailer is 
enjoined by a State court from 
selling at the maximum price 
authorized by the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation, he may 
apply to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration for an adjustment of 
that maximum price in accord- 
ance with Section 18 of the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation.” 


OPA Raises Ceiling 
On Canned & Dried Fruits 


The Office of Price Administra- 


tion has increased the ceiling. 
levels over all canned and most. 
dried fruits, Price Administrator . 
Leon Henderson announced on 
July 1. He said that the increase 
in prices for the 1942 pack would 
average as much as 15%. Ina 
statement, Mr. Henderson ex- 
plained that growers’ prices for 
fruit have risen sharply under the 
parity formula set in the Price 
Control Act and, in addition, can- 
ners’ labor costs and transporta- 
tion costs are higher than last 
season. He added that the estab- 
lished ceilings—fixed at the high- 
est March levels—‘“leave no work-_ 
ing margin for the function of 
wholesaling and retailing.” Ac- 
cording to the Associated Press 
July 1, Mr. Henderson in his 
statement addressed directly to 
American housewives, blamed the 
situation on the special price con-— 
cessions granted by Congress to 
farm products, and on refusal of 
Congress to approve a_ subsidy’ 
program permitting the govern- 
ment to absorb higher costs of: 
fresh fruit. He is quoted as say- 
ing: 

“This is not a satisfactory solu-' 
tion. It is inflationary. It trans- 
lates into retail price increases a 
burden that the government might’ 
properly assume as a charge con-: 
nected with the war.” 


The OPA set the ceiling, over 
all levels of selling—packer, can-. 
ner, wholesaler and distributor— 
in its April 28 order (referred to 
in our April 30 issue, page 1705) 
but due to the 110% parity 
formula could not set a ceiling’ 
over growers’ prices. ’ 
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More Dealer Views On Minimum Capital Proposal 


; We have received some more ietters from dealers in various 
parts of the country expressing their views regarding the NASD 
minimum capital proposal. Although July 15 was the closing date 
for the balloting on this proposition and the other proposed amend- 
ments to the rules and by-laws of the Association, we are publishing 
the letters on hand only for the record. In all cases, we have scrupu- 
lously observed the wishes of our correspondents who preferred to 
remain anonymous. 
DEALER NO. 39 


I differ with the New York City Dealer (Dealer No. 34) in the 
“Chronicle” of July 29th who says that “A man in business for him- 
‘self who has not as much as $5,000 to protect his customers and to 
carry on his business has no more justification for being in business 
for himself than a bank or a trust company would be justified in 
accepting deposits and trusts without any capital to protect them.” 
; This dealer’s premise is entirely false. A bank agrees to permit a 
customer to withdraw his money on demand. This might not ordi- 
narily be possible where such funds are loaned out, invested in 
securities, etc., and such loans and investments go bad. Consequently, 
‘eur legislators saw fit to oblige banks to comply with certain mini- 
‘mum requirements to guard against such contingencies. In other 
words, a bank is really temporarily investing the other fellow’s 
‘money and agrees to return it to him on demand and assumes the risk 
inherent in so doing. 

In the case of an investor buying from a securities firm, he (the 
‘investor) assumes the risk in the event that his judgment proves 
-wrong when he concludes to purchase a particular stock or bond.— 
(From a New Jersey Dealer) 


DEALER NO. 40 


As one of the many “John Bowmans” allow me to express my 
appreciation and hearty endorsement of the stand you have taken in 
regard to the proposed NASD amendments. You have expressed my 
sentiments better than I could myself. 

I have been in the securities business for more than thirty years 
and from many contacts know that a man’s integrity is not dependent 
upon the size of his bank account. 

The whole thing smells to me of too much regimentation and 
Naziism. I am dead set against it.—(From a Denver, Colo., Dealer) 


DEALER NO. 41 


We are much interested in an article you have recently been 
earrying in “The Commercial & Financial Chronicle” on the efforts 
of the NASD regarding a minimum net operating capital of smaller 
security dealers. 

Our company voted “Yes” on Article 1, Section 1, feeling that 
a suggestion on the part of the NASD virtually amounted to the 
passage of the rule anyway and while it might not necessarily work 
a hardship on us it would depend on their construction of what is a 
liquid net of $5,000. 

We do not wish, in any way, to antagonize the NASD but if you 

will advise us that your responses from the dealers indicate that a 
majority will vote “No,” we will recall our vote. 
, In this day of rigid detailed requirements on the part of the 
‘governing agencies it is difficult to know when you are complying 
‘in all minute details with their rules and regulations. It is certainly 
our desire and intent to cooperate in the fullest but we can assuredly 
see where a very distinct hardship could be worked on many dealers 
if this proposal is carried out. 

Particularly do we refer to their construction of what constitutes 
a liquid operating net $5,000. For instance, in making a bond to 
comply with the State’s requirements, we have placed $5,000 Gov- 
ernment “G” Bonds with the bond company. Certified Public Ac- 
countants consider that a net asset. As to what conclusion the NASD 
‘would take of it is something unknown. 


We would not like to have our name used but the contents of 
this letter may be used in any way you see fit, just so our name is not 
brought up in connection with it.—(From a Miami, Fla., Dealer) 


DEALER NO. 42 


I have been reading with some interest your comments on the 
proposed minimum capital requirement applying to members of the 
NASD, and observe that so far all of the letters you have printed are 
opposed to this amendment. I am wondering if there is anyone who 
has written you in favor of the proposal and whether you are willing 
to make your columns available to arguments on the other side. 


Whether or not the minimum capital requirement is upheld for 
membership in the NASD, it cannot be justly maintained that such a 
requirement would prevent anyone from entering the security busi- 
ness. There are many dealers in my market and elsewhere who 
‘are actively in the security business but who are not members of the 
NASD. The statement made that minimum capital requirements 
would prevent newcomers of unquestionable integrity but with 
limited capital from entering the industry cannot be supported. 
Membership in the NASD is not mandatory. It is fair to admit that 
any Association should be permitted to establish its own qualifica- 
tions for membership. 

It is a well known fact that it is now illegal to establish a new 

bank unless certain minimum capital requirements are met. These 
-capital requirements may vary with the size of the community in 
which the bank is to be established, but in all cases there are definite 
minimum limitations, which are now generally accepted before the 
-bank may be organized. No one now maintains that this rule is 
contrary to the American policy of an even break for all. It may be 
‘likewise argued that no one can become a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange unless they have free capital in a far larger amount 
than the sum suggested by the NASD. We presume that you feel that 
you speak for the financial] interests which make up the New York 
Stock Exchange, and possibly you have overlooked that the Exchange 
controls almost as complete a monopoly as exists in America today. 
Even the smaller exchanges do insist on some minimum capital in- 
vestment and this is generally accepted. This position is not con- 
sidered as “un-American” and is recognized as necessary to maintain 
a high plane of professional conduct. 
; The NASD is honestly and sincerely trying to elevate the tone 
and prestige of the security business and I believe it should have 
the supporting commendation of responsible financial magazines who 
‘purport to represent the views of the industry. At least the reasons 
for its efforts should be presented. 

You have, of course, the unrestricted privilege of expressing 
your views on any subject you wish, but it does seem only fair 





that in presenting views in your news columns, on any matter of 
great interest, you should present the opinions of both sides of the 
argument and not only of one. What you say in your editorial col- 
umns is an entirely different matter. 

I hope you understand the friendly spirit in which I write.— 
(From a New Orleans Dealer) 


DEALER NO. 43 


The writer of letter No. 34 has taken an entirely erroneous 
premise for his argument. 

A bank is a depositary for funds, which funds are in turn loaned 
or invested. Capital is required for banks in order to provide a 
a of safety in the event that the loans or investments turn out 

adly. 

A security dealer is the intermediary through whom funds are 
converted into securities or vice versa. Every dealer should have 
the highest integrity but, to take the position that a capital of $5,000 
is synonymous with integrity is the height of absurdity. 

If you print this letter please do not disclose the writer’s name.— 
(From a New York City Dealer) 


DEALER NO. 44 


I have been reading the “Chronicle” with a deal of interest 
relative to the NASD proposed Article 1, Section 1, capital require- 
ments. 

We haven’t paid our dues for this year yet, and don’t intend 
to until we know what is going to happen. We think the suggestion 
made by several dealers in their letters to you of pooling a fund to 
protect the small dealer and keep him in business, is a good one. 
bd would prefer to give $30 to this cause rather than for NASD 

es. 
As many dealers wrote you, why the NASD anyway? Just what 
—- it accomplishing for all the money we dealers have paid in 

ues 

You can count us in on any action it is necessary to take to pro- 
tect the small dealer and keep him in business in the good old 
American way. Keep up the good work you are doing through “The 
Chronicle.” We feel sure that a big majority of dealers are back 
of you.—(From a Dealer in Middle Western Town) 


DEALER NO 45 


Ever since your first article urging the members of the National 
Association of Security Dealers to vote against the proposal for a 
minimum capital requirement, I have wanted to write to you to 
compliment you for your courage and foresight. 

Although, since we deal only in municipal bonds, we are not 
members of this association, it seems to me that anyone of mature 
judgment should quickly understand that your interest is in preserv- 
ing in America the principle of freedom from governmental dictation. 

I think we in the field of finance are indeed fortunate to have 
a publication sufficiently interested in such a principle te express 
it’s convictions with such courage and foresight as you have done.— 
(From a Cincinnati, Ohio, Dealer) 


DEALER NO. 46 


We want to congratulate and thank you for the fight you are 
waging against the proposed NASD minimum capital requirement. 

We have been in business quite a few years and at times our 
capital has been considerably in excess of the proposed minimum 
requirements, but at the present time it would work a hardship on 
us to meet this requirement. We have good banking connection and 
have never had any difficulty in handling our business transactions, 
regardless of size, and do not see what possible difference it could 
make to anyone besides ourselves whether or not we have a capital 
of $5,000 or more. 

We joined the NASD because we believed in the principles on 
which it was founded and because we believed it would help us, and 
now our own organization is trying to put us out of business. 

What would happen if we are forced out of business for lack of 
the $5,000 capital? We do not know what would happen but we 
know what could happen. We are the only local dealer in our city 
and we pride ourselves that we have a good reputation which has 
taken a long time to build up; and if we were forced out of business, 
it would be easy enough for other individuals, who are long on cash 
but short on character, to move in, possibly in our office space, and 
take advantage of the goodwill which we have built over a period 
of years. Do you think that the investors in this community would 
be better off or better protected under these circumstances? We do 
not think so. 

Thanks again for your assistance.—(From a Dealer in a Small 
Indiana Town) 





be the sole class of capital out- 
standing. The company at the 
present time has no funded debt, 


Chicago, South Shore : 





& South Bend Railroad 


(Continued from page 172) 
owned by Midland Utilities, be- 
came converted into 19,476 shares 
of new Common Stock on the 
basis of one share of new Com- 
mon for each share of old Second 
Preferred. The old no par Com- 
mon stock, all of which was 
owned by Midland Utilities, did 
not participate and was cancelled. 

The recapitalization plan, which 
is now effective, having been ap- 
proved by the ICC, the SEC and 
the stockholders, gave the holders 
of the old First Preferred 75% of 
the new Common and the holders 
of the old Second Preferred 25% 
of the new Common Stock. So 
far as can be determined on the 
basis of available information 
with respect to ownership of the 
two classes of old stock, Midland 
Utilities now owns about 62,372 
shares, or about 80%, of the new 
Common, and about 15,532 shares, 
or 20%, is in the hands of the 
public. 

Giving effect to this recapital- 
ization, the Common Stock will 





no equipment trust obligations or 
bank loans outstanding. In line 
with its plan to simplify the capi- 
tal structure, the company called 
for payment Oct. 1, 1941, at par 


Railway Operating Revenue: 
Passenger 
Freight 
Other Transportation 


Other Railway Revenue ...............e00e-05s 


Total Railway Operating Revenues 


*Oper. Income before Federal Taxes 
Federal Income Taxes (**) 


Operating Income 
Other Income 


Interest on Funded Debt (7) 
Other Interest, etc. 


Earnings Per Sh. New Common (1!) 
Revenue Passengers Carried 
Passenger Car Miles 


Notes: 
(**) No provision for excess profits tax. 
(+) Bonds called Oct. 10, 1941. 

(t) Based on 177,904 new common shares. 


An initial dividend disburse- 
ment in the amount of $1.00 regu- 
lar and $3.00 extra, or a total of 
$4.00, was declared June 15, 1942, 


to holders of record June 5, 1942. ' 


Based on this payment, it would 


Coordination of U. S. 
Tax Structure Urged 


Immediate Congressional action 
on a resolution calling for the es- 
tablishment of a commission to 
improve the coordination of Fed- 
eral, State and local tax policies is 
urged by Myers Y. Cooper, Presi- 
dent of the National Council of 
Real Estate Taxpayers and former 
Governor of Ohio. Mr. Cooper, 
who is also Chairman of the Tax 
Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, 
pointed out that the historic prac- 
tice of each government levying 
taxes in various forms without re- 
gard for the taxes being levied by 
the others has led to serious con- 
flict and competition among the 
175,000 taxing authorities strug- 


gling for the taxpayer’s dollars 


and pennies. An outstanding ex- 
ample of this, he pointed out, is 
some of the Federal tax policies 
now under discussion which 
would threaten the very existence 
of local and state government 
units whose continued functioning 
is essential in the national emer- 
gency and thereafter. 


The bill, sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Coffee of Washington, 
would create a 14-man commis- 
sion to study the tax structure on 
a nationwide basis, and outlines 
procedure for integrating the sev- 
eral units and eliminating con- 
flicts and competition. It is simi- 
lar to measures which have here- 
tofore been introduced and which 
the principle of which has had 
wide support from Federal, State 
and local officials as well as tax- 
payers’ groups, One of these was 
introduced recently by Homer D. 
Angell, representative from Ore- 
gon, at the suggestion of the tax- 
payers’ council. The proposed 
commission would include ap- 
pointees by the President; the 
House and the Senate, and repre- 
sentatives of economic groups in- 
terested in home ownership, urban 
real estate, labor, commerce, edu- 
cation, and farming. 





the $473,300 outstanding Mortgage 
3s, due 1963, which had been is- 
sued in the amount of $1,341,000 
in 1938 to refund equipment 
trust certificates of the predeces- 
sor company. The company’s bal- 
ance sheet at Dec. 31, 1941, showed 
current assets of $1,367,084, in- 
cluding cash of $1,092,755, and 
current liabilities amounting to 
$796,751, leaving indicated net 
working capital of $570,333. 


During 1941, freight revenues 
increased almost 27% over 1940 
and passenger revenues were 14% 
higher. Freight traffic accounted 
for 58% of total operating reve- 
nues in 1941, about 39% being de- 
rived from passenger traffic. The 
company’s operating record has 
been better than similarly situated 
interurban lines, deficits having 
been reported in only the two 
worst years of the depression—- 
1932 and 1933. In more recent 
years, particularly since 1938, net 
income has registered steady and 
sizable increases. The following 








*after depreciation and maintenance: 


tabulation shows comparative 

earnings for 1939, 1940, and 1941: 
1940 1939 

$1,058,515 $1,023,265 

1,178,998 

44.902 

33,802 

$2,281,066 





$2,571,464 
$274,287 
1,000 


$3,112,493 


$529,118 
101,000 


$428,118 
22,491 








$273,237 
18,615 


$291,902 
19,650 
1,968 


$270,304 
$3.47 


15,535 


$°2?,971 
34,714 
2,835 


$185,421 
$2.38 
1,775,229 
2,854,519 
80,170,407 


1939, $391,797. 








$450,608 
11,883 
2,131 
$436,594 
60 
2,271,511 


3,443,142 
115,790,418 


194), $557,140; 1940, $451,377; 





plates paying a regular annual 
dividend of $2.00, payable semi- 
annually, plus extras. Dividend 
distributions, in view of the road’s 
good financial position, are ex- 
pected to be liberal in relation 


appear that the company contem- ; to earnings. 
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Willard Of B. & O. Dies 


_ Daniel Willard, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Balti- 
more & Ohio RR. Company, died 
at Itimore, Md.,. on July 6 at 
the age of 81. Before his election 
as Chairman on July 1, 1941, he 
bad been President of the Com- 
pany for more than 31 years, long- 
est tenure of any President in B & 
O’s 115 years history. Both of Mr. 
Willard’s children preceded him 
in death. Harold, the older, died 
during the influenza epidemic of 
the first World War. Daniel, Jr., 
who was Assistant General Coun- 
sel of the B & O, and who was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre for 
bravery while serving as First 
Lieut., F. A., United States Army, 
im France, died May 17, 1940. Mr. 
Willard is survived by his wife, 
his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Daniel 
Willard, Jr., and four grandchil- 
dren. 

Mr. Willard, who was born on 
a farm in North Hartland, Vt., in 
1861, started his railroad career 
with the Vermont Central RR., 
when he began as track laborer 
at North Hartland. After serv- 
ing in various minor capacities 
with other roads, Mr. Willard re- 
signed as superintendent in 1899 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Sault Ste. Marie Rwy. Co. (the 
Soo Line), to accept the position 
of Assistant General Manager of 
the Baltimore & Ohio under F. D. 
Underwood, who had been ap- 
pointed General Manager of the 
B & O, but who had formerly 
filled the same position with the 
Soo Line. In May, 1901, Mr. Un- 
derwood, then Vice-President and 
General Manager of the B & O, 
became President of the Erie 
Railroad. Mr. Willard was offered 
the position of General Manager 
of the B & O, but went with Mr. 
Underwood as his Assistant, June, 
1901. The same year he was 
elected First Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Erie. A 
sketeh of his career made avail- 
able by the B & O Co. in part 
adds: 

“Mr. Willard remained with the 
Erie until January, 1904, when he 
resigned to become Second Vice- 
President of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy RR., in charge of 
operation and maintenance, with 
headquarters in Chicago. He filled 
that -position for six years and a 

t of the time was also Vice- 

esident of the Denver, Texas 
& Fort Worth RR. and President 
of the Colorado & Midland Rwy. 
He resigned from the Burlington 
and associated companies in 1910 
and became President of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, Jan. 15 of that 
year. 

“In 1911 Mr. Willard was 
elected President of the American 
Railway Association and held that 
position two years. 

“In 1912 he was chosen by the 
eastern railroads to act as their 
representative on the Board of 
Arbitration selected to decide the 
questions involved in the contro- 
versy between the 52 eastern rail- 
roads and their locomotive engi- 
neers. 

“In 1913 he was elected by the 
same roads Chairman of the Pres- 
idents’ Committee, having charge 
of the so-called Eastern Five Per 
Cent. Rate case which finally re- 
sulted in a decision on the part 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in which the Commission 
umanimously stated that in its 


opinion the eastern railroads were: 


rh (| ha less net than was for 
the best interests of the public as 
‘well. as of the railroads. Impor- 
tant advances and concessions 
‘were granted by the Commission 
as a result of the case, although 
the railroads were not given the 
full increase for which they 
asked. 

“On Oct. 30, 1916, Mr. Willard 
Was appointed by President Wil- 
son a member of the Advisory 
Commission of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, and when the 


Commission was organized he was 
elected Chairman, in which posi- 
tion he served during the period 
of the war. He also became Chair- 
man of the Sub-Committee on 


——- * 


tion of the Advisory Commission, 
and in that capacity, at the re- 
quest of the Council of National 
Defense, brought about the or- 
ganization of the so-called Rail- 
road War Board and the co-ordi- 
nation of the steam railroads for 
war purposes, a plan which con- 
tinued in effect until the railroads 























were taken over by the Federal 
Government on Dec. 28, 1917. 

“On Nov. 17, 1917, Mr. Willard 
was made Chairman of the War 
Industries Board by President 
Wilson. Owing to the _ serious 
transportation difficulties which 
developed in the eastern section 
of the United States because of the 
unusual severity of the winter, he 
resigned on Jan. 11, 1918, in order 
to devote his entire time to the 
management of the Baltimore and 
Ohio property. 

“During the 31 years Willard 
was President of the B & O he 
was also most influential in shap- 
ing Federal legislation affecting 
the railroads, and a highly re- 
spected witness in railroad hear- 
ings held by Congress and in im- 
portant rate cases heard by the 
ICC. The last Federal legislation 
in which he was vitally concerned 
was the Chandler Bill. This was 
introduced at his request, and 
provided that a corporation secur- 
ing consent from a certain pro- 
portion of its creditors to a fi- 
nancial reorganization could, with 
proper court approval, make the 
reorganization plan effective de- 
spite minority objection. This bill, 
passed in the closing hours of 
Congress, July 27, 1939, saved the 
B & O from going into receiver- 
ship. 

“Mr. Willard resigned as Presi- 
dent of the B & O, June 1, 1941, 
and was made Chairman of the 
Board of Directors.” 


Mr. Willard held many honor- 
ary degrees—one from the Johns 
Hopkins University; he had been 
elected a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the University in 1914; 
was elected President of the 
Board in 1926, and was elected a 
trustee of Johns Hopkins Hospital 
in 1927. 


Steel Wage Dispute 
Subject of Survey 


According to recent findings in 
a survey now being completed by 
the Twentieth Century Fund, be- 
hind the present wage controversy 
in the steel industry is a record 
of steadily rising output per 
worker, so that in 1939 the labor 
cost of producing a given amount 
cf steel was approximately the 
same as in 1936, even though 
hourly wage rates rose nearly 
25% during that period. Improved 
production methods are largely 
responsible for the increased out- 
put per worker, says the Fund’s 
announcement. Advance portions 
of the survey, which describes 
how collection bargaining works 
in 16 major industries, were made 
public on June 22 by Evans Clark, 
Executive Director of the Fund, 
who said “the demand of the 
union for a blanket increase of 
one dollar per day in the ‘Little 
Steel’ companies is now before 
the National War Labor Board. 
The issues in this case are better 
understood if we view them 
against the background of hap- 
penings in recent years.” 

Details of wage negotiations in 
the steel industry are set forth 
in a chapter written for the Col- 
lective Bargaining Survey by 
Frederick H. Harbison, of the 
Economics Department of the 
University of Chicago, who is now 
on duty with the War Production 
Board in Washington. Describing 
the “New Standard Agreement” 
negotiated in 1941 with most of 
the major steel producers after 
Ernest T. Weir had made his an- 
nouncement of a voluntary 10 
cents an hour pay increase for 
workers at the National Steel 








Company, Dr. Harbison says: 
“The Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee won its main demands 





Transportation and Communica- for general pay increases and im- 


provements in working conditions 
and schedules. The 10 cents an 
hour increase, granted after Na- 
tional Steel had pointed the way, 
raised average hourly earnings of 
steel workers to 97 cents.” 
Setting forth some of the im- 
portant technical developments 
that affect wage negotiations, past 
and present, Dr. Harbison says: 
“Recent managerial and tech- 
nological advances have enabled 
the steel industry to offset higher 
wage rates by economics in the 
use of labor. In 1940, the major 
steel companies produced a 10% 
larger tonnage than in 1937, yet 
the total number of man hours 
worked was 7% less. Total pay 
rolls were 3% less. In 1939 the 
labor cost of producing steel was 
approximately the same (for com- 
parable periods of operations) as 
it was in 1936, although wage 
rates were nearly 25% higher.” 


From the announcement made 
by the Twentieth Century Fund 
we also quote: 


“The traditional opposition of 
the major steel companies to col- 
lective bargaining was dramat- 
ically changed by the agreement 
worked out between Myron C. 
Taylor of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion and John L. Lewis of the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions in March, 1937. Dr. Harbi- 
son says: ‘U. S. Steel accepted 
neither the closed shop nor ma- 
jority rule; it merely agreed to 
incorporate in a written contract 
what had been since 1934 the 
stated policy of the industry with 
respect to bargaining with repre- 
sentatives of employees. Yet a 
signed contract implied some de- 
gree of acceptance of the SWOC 
and the abandonment of the prac- 
tice of opposing outside unions.’ 

“On the union side, one result 
of this agreement was that ‘it 
caused the SWOC to deviate from 
its original objective of collective 
bargaining on an industry-wide 
basis... . After 1937 there was no 
such thing as an industry-wide 
policy of collective bargaining. 
The large union companies fol- 
lowed one course, the smallest 
concerns another, and the “little 
steel” groups a third policy.’ 

“During this period of organiz- 
ing activity the membership of 
the steel workers’ union has fluc- 
tuated greatly. Of the 600,000 
members claimed by the SWOC in 
1941, ‘perhaps 400,000 are in the 
basic iron and_ steel industry, 
which employs about 500,000 
workers eligible for union mem- 
bership. The remaining 200,000 
members work in metal process- 
ing and fabricating plants, closely 
related to the steel industry.’ Dr. 
Harbison believes the steel work- 
ers’ union is in a strong position 
both from the standpoint of mem- 
bership and of finances, at the 
present time.” 


OPA Allows Extra Sugar 


A two-pound extra ration of 
sugar will be released to consum- 
ers on their sugar ration stamp 
No. 7 beginning July 10, it was 
announced on July 4 by Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson. An 
extra quantity will also be made 
available to industrial and institu- 
tional users as an increase in their 
July and August allotment, Mr. 
Henderson said. The OPA fur- 
ther states: 

“The extra sugar ration, the 
Price Administrator said, is made 
possible by receipt of ~somewhat 
heavier shipments from the off- 
shore producing areas than were 
anticipated when the present 
ration allotments were fixed. He 
said it is not possible to give as- 
surance regarding the continuing 
basic ration allotment, however, 
because of lack of any assurance 
that the shipping situation will re- 
main as favorable as it has been 
in the past two or three months. 

“Mr. Henderson’s decision was 
reached after consultation with 
shipping officials and after the 
Division of Industry Operations of 
the War Production Board had 





determined that the quantity of 
sugar available for distribution to 
civilian consumers between July 
1 and Dec. 31, 1942, would be 3,- 
435,000 short tons. 

“With American shipping facing 
such perils as enemy submarine 
activities and mine-sowing, no- 
body knows whether we can bring 
in sufficient sugar to maintain 
our present ration levels in. 1943,” 
Mr. Henderson said. “But the 
shipping prospects, together with 
the amount of sugar now on hand, 
we feel warrant distribution of 
at least 200,000 tons at this time. 
If our present shipping situation 
continues, it will result in no 
shortage. We're taking what I'd 
call a conservative gamble.” 

From the announcement of the 
OPA we also quote: 

“Actual distribution of the ex- 
tra sugar ration will entail no 
red tape, the OPA said. For the 
individual consumer, it simply 
means cashing in coupon No. 7 
of the ration book at any time 
between July 10 and Aug. 22. The 
No. 7 coupon will entitle him to 
buy the two extra pounds, without 
any effect whatever on any other 
coupons in the book. 

“Likewise, there will be com- 
plete absence of any red tape for 
industrial and institutional users. 
When they apply for their regular 
sugar allotments for use in Sep- 
tember and October, which they 
may do on or after Aug. 15, they 
simply will get this extra allow- 


agencies of the Federal govern- 
ment. To work out, under present 
conditions, the procedures, allo- 
cations, preference rating systems 
and the like and the building 
methods whereby private indus- 
try can produce, as it should, 
practically all the war housing that 
will be of permanent character 
will require a voicing of the 
whole national experience and a 
pooling of the effort of the in- 
dustry in- every. part of the 
country. 

“Local chapters of the Home 
Builders Institute of America and 
local associations of the National 
Home Builders Association would 
be recognized in the proposed new 
organization plan. The new or- 
ganization can come into being 
as soon as by-laws and procedures 
are ratified by these local associa- 
tions of HBA and members and 
local chapters of HBI. 

Officers of the proposed organi- 
zation as soon as it is established 
will be: Hugh Potter, Houston, 
Texas, President; Harry J. Dur- 
bin, Detroit, Vice President; Car- 
roll Shelton, Philadelphia, Secre- 
tary, and George Ellis, Chicago, 
Treasurer. 

Objectives as outlined in the 
proposed by-laws: 

1. To aid the Government in 
providing needed housing through 
private enterprise at low cost. 

2. To collaborate with manu- 
facturers for the production of 





ance of sugar above their regular 
allotment. 

“While the extra sugar for these 
two classes of users does not actu- 
ally become available until Aug. 
15, OPA said, institutions and in- 
dustrial consumers may step up 


restaurants, hospitals, etc., will re- 
ceive 75% of their normal needs, 
instead of 50% as regularly al- 
lowed, and industrial users will 
receive 80% of their normal re- 
quirements instead of 70% as 
heretofore. The extra allotment, 
however, is for the one allotment 
period only. 

“In no case, is there any reason 
for anyone to go to the local ra- 
tioning boards to get this addi- 
tional allowance, OPA said. ‘The 
rationing boards are extremely 
busy with other important mat- 
ters, and to go to them would be 
a needless additional burden on 
their already overtaxed facilities,’ 
the OPA said.” 

A reference to the announce- 
ment regarding sugar rationing 
coupons 5 and 6 appeared in our 
issue of July 2, page 22. 


Homebuilders To Unite 
To Work With Govt. 





be kept alive during the war 
period and through which it can 
supply as much as possible of our 
housing needs, first steps are now 
being taken to unite the entire 
home building industry into a 
single organization. The new or- 
ganization is proposed to unite 
the memberships of the National 
Home Builders Association and 
the Home Builders Institute of 
America. In a joint release, issued 
June 27, executive officers of the 
two organizations state that tenta- 
tive by-laws have been prepared 
and organization procedure is be- 
ing worked out for the proposed 
great all-industry group, which is 
expected to work very closely 
with governmental agencies in its 
field.. It is expected to take as its 
name “The National Association 
of Home Builders,” says the an- 
nouncement, which adds: 

“The proposed merger of the 
two existing groups will form a 
national association of. home 
builders that will be truly repre- 
sentative of the entire home build- 
ing industry. It is absolutely es- 
sential at this time that there be 





an unquestionably representative | 
group who can speak for the in-! 
dustry in conferences with 


their rate of consumption imme- | 


diately in anticipation of the'| 
forthcoming increase. 
“Institutional users, such as 


To work out means through | 
which private home building may | 


new and less costly building ma- 


| terials. 


| 3. To aid in standardization of 
| building codes and to encourage 
| the elimination of uneconomic and 
|cumbersome governmental pro- 
|cedures affecting home construc- 
| tion to minimize cost and delay. 

4. To co-operate with other 
‘trade associations interested in 
home building to secure united 
‘action in matters of _ national 


| policy. 


“Hot Oil’ Act Made 
Permanent By New Bill 


President Roosevelt signed on 
June 22 the bill making perma- 
nent the provisions of the Con- 
nally “Hot Oil” Act prohibiting 
the movement in interstate or 
foreign commerce of petroleum 
and petroleum products produced 
in violation of State laws. The 
measure, originally passed in 1935 
as temporary legislation and re- 
newed in 1937 and 1939, was 
scheduled to expire June 30. The 
bill supports the oil and gas con- 
servation laws which have been 
enacted by the principal oil-pro- 
ducing States and makes the Fed- 
eral Government an agent in the 
enforcement of restrictions on 
| bootlegging “hot oil.” 

The Senate approved the legis- 
lation on Feb. 3 and the House 
adopted it on June 15. 


Goldman, Sachs Add Six 


Jerry W. Cox, formerly man- 
ager of the Philadelphia office of 
Tucker, Anthony & Co., has be- 
come associated with Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. in their office in that 
city at 1416 Chestnut St. 

Gardner F. Parks is represent- 
ing the firm in Albany, N. Y., 
from offices at 100 State St. 

C. Conrad Carlson, Lester G. 
Kaas, Edward J. Kelly and R. 
Wallace Wilson have been added 
to the staff of Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. in their New York office at 
30 Pine St. 

Mr. Parks’s association with the 
firm was previously reported in 
the “Financial . Chronicle” of 
May 14, and Mr. Carlson’s in the 
“Chronicle” of May 28. 


Seaboard Reorganization 

L. H. Rothchild & Co., 11 Wall 
Street, New York City, announce 
that they have prepared a brief 
memorandum on the Seaboard 
reorganization proceedings and 
the proposed treatment of the All- 
Florida 6s of 1935. Copies of this 
interesting memorandum may be 
had upon request from L. H, 
Rothchild & Co. 
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Congress Votes July Funds 
For Agriculture Dept. 


President Roosevelt on July 9 
signed the “stop-gap” legislation 
permitting the Department _ of 
Agriculture to function during 
the month of July. Congress 
passed the resolution on July 7 
because of the deadlock over the 
issue of sub-parity grain sales and 
funds for the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration in the . $680,000,000 
regular supply bill for the De- 
partment. 

In signing the measure the 
President said: 

“I am glad that this bill was 
finally approved by both Houses 
of the Congress without the pro- 
hibition against the sale of gov- 
ernment -held stocks of feed 
grains, but I regret that the opera- 
tions of a department so essential 
to our domestic and war needs 
should be left in such a predica- 
ment at this critical period in the 
nation’s history.” 

The resolution gives the Agri- 
culture Department about $56,- 
000,000 to pay salaries and to con- 
tinue its ordinary processes in the 
field during July but these funds 
will be deducted from the appro- 
priation bill when it is finally 
enacted. In passing the measure, 
the House yielded temporarily to 
permit the sale of surplus grains 
at sub-parity prices this month, 
when it rejected by a 185 to 59 
vote an amendment to write into 
the Senate’s continuing resolution 
a ban on such sales. 

The original appropriation bill 
has been deadlocked in conference 
for six weeks over failure to agree 
on the selling rate for surplus 
grains. 

When the House passed the 
measure on March 13 it barred 
the sale of government - held 
grains at less than full parity 
prices but the Senate on May 20 
voted permission for the sale of 
125,000,000 bushels of surplus 
grain for feeding at 85% of parity. 

Technically the Agriculture De- 
partment had been without funds 
since July 1, the start of the new 
fiscal year. 





Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Says—— 

(Continued from page 173) 

To the investor: Half your 
position should be sold on any 
further advances of say 2 to 3 
points. The stocks you now 
hold are these: Air Reduction 
at 30 (now about 34) raise 
stop to 31. Half profits 3542 
or better. Allis Chalmers at 
23 (now about 26) raise stop 
to 23. Half profits at 274 or 
so. International Harvester at 
43 (now about 50) raise stop 
to 44%. Half profits 52 or 
better. And Union Carbide at 
59 (now about 69) raise stop 
to 66. Half profits at 71 or 
better. 

More next Thursday. 


—Walter Whyte. 


{The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.) 
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Peace Is Only Return 
For Aid Sought By U. S. 


With respect to.what Ameri- 
cans want in return for Lend- 
Lease aid to their Allies, Dean 
Acheson, Assistant Secretary of 
State, said on July 6 that it is not 
gold or weapons or other goods, 
but “you want a chance to live 
fully and in peace.” Mr. Acheson, 
speaking before the Institute of 
Public Affairs at the University 
of Virginia at Charlottesville, Va., 
went on to say: 

“You want a world in which 
some half mad man and his big- 
oted crew on the other side of the 
earth will not bring down your 
lives and your houses about your 
ears once every quarter-century. 
You. want opportunity, a job in 
which you can use your powers, a 
job which may not end any Satur- 
day, one that will provide the ma- 
terial and spiritual means for a 
life which is not mere existence. 

“You want a system where the 
inevitable hazards of life do not 
fall on those least able to bear 
them, where education and a 
chance to use it are open to 
talent. 

“The mutual aid agreements 
concluded with Great Britain and 
other countries fighting the Axis 
open the way toward that kind of 
a world. 

“They do not lay down a blue 
print for the future. No man can 
do that now. They do not prom- 
ise Utopia. But they chart the 
fundamental course in the field 
of economic policy which, if faith- 
fully followed and supported by 
political organization to maintain 
peace, cannot fail to take us 
farther along the road than in 
recent years it has seemed pos- 
sible to hope. 

“They provide for universal 
participation by all nations in the 
building of the new order — ‘no 
exclusive arrangements, no ex- 
cluded peoples among those who 
wish to work with us to the com- 
mon goal.’ 

“They provide for united action 
by all nations to expand produc- 
tion, employment, and the ex- 
change and consumption of goods, 
and they provide for ‘the elimina- 
tion of discriminatory treatment 
in international commerce and 
the reduction of tariffs and other 
trade barriers.’ ”’ 

In his further remarks, Mr. 
Acheson, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press, pointed out that it is 
clear that after the war there will 
be an unprecedented need for the 
movement of goods between na- 
tions—to feed and clothe and 
house millions who have suffered 
from wartime shortages for years, 
to “restore devastation, to build 
and rebuild all the means of pro- 
duction, and, in the years beyond, 
to move that far greater volume of 
goods required by the standards 
we are determined to achieve. 

“It is plain, also,” he added, 
“that any such movement is ut- 
terly impossible if the nations or 
any important group of them con- 
tinue to put impediments in the 
war, attempt to corner markets 
for themselves, or resort to de- 
vices of any sort to check the 
flow of goods and back it up upon 
its sources.” 


In the earlier portion of his ad- 
dress Mr. Acheson observed that 
the aid Americans give in this war 
no doubt will be greater than the 
aid they receive, because Ameri- 
can resources are greater and the 
drain upon them has been less. 
But, he asked: 


“Do you wish an accounting of 
benefits given and received on 
dollars, and set off against each 
other to measure a balance owed 
in money? Do you wish to set 
on one side the value of a tank, 
its guns and ammunition, and on 
the other side an appraisal of 
those who died in it under a des- 
ert sun? What is the equation 





| between the planes sent to Russia 

,and those figures in the snow be- 

‘fore Leningrad and Moscow? 
“Americans do not want that 





sort of accounting,” he said, “or | rr 
even to think about it very much. | 
“Neither do they want money— | 


‘more gold buried at Fort Knox.’ 
They do not want money, ‘be- 
cause, of all settlements, we know 
that it is the most impossible and 
the most destructive.’ ” 

. And how about replacement in 
kind of the planes, tanks and guns 
sent to allies on all fronts? 

“So long as the need exists,” 
he said, “this, broadly, is the func- 
tion of Lend-Lease from our allies 
to us. But when the need ends 
do we wish to require the con- 
tinuation of armament produc- 
tion? Or if we require some arms, 
do we wish to rely upon others 
for them? This is the very oppo- 
site of American policy. in the 
past, which has led the fight for 
the reduction of armaments.” 


Record Farm Production 


Signs continue to point at mid- 
year to a high record of agri- 
cultural production in 1942, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
said on July 6. It was added that 
extraordinary production already 
has been achieved by the dairy, 
poultry, and livestock industries, 
and that similar achievements are 
expected by producers of most of 
the food and feed crops. Farmers 
are getting higher prices this 
summer than last. The Depart- 
ment further said: 

“Farm income this year to date 
has been running above 1941 fig- 
ures, but production costs are un- 
usually heavy, particularly on ac- 
count of higher wages. The farm 
payroll will total more than 
$1,000,000,000 this year. Experi- 
enced farm labor is not easy to 
get—especially in areas. where 
war industries are drawing off 
labor. 

“Farmers have reported a 
record spring pig crop of 62 mil- 
lion head, and plan a. 43 million 
fall crop. The calf crop, estimated 
at 32 million, also sets a record. 











Slaughter of cattle and calves has 
been considerably larger to date 
this year than last and the total 
for 1942 will be close to the Gov- 
ernment slaughter goal of 28 mil- 
lion head. Total meat supply— 
beef, pork, lamb, poultry, should 
be the biggest on record. 

“Larger acreages of feed crops 
have been planted this year, but 
unusually good yields will be 
needed to exceed production in 
1941. Feeders meanwhile have 
been dipping heavily into carry- 
over stocks, and the total supply 
of feed—carryover plus new crops 
—may be a little smaller in 1942- 
43 than in 1941-42. A further in- 
crease in production of feed grains 
may be needed next year to sup- 
port the record numbers of live- 
stock on farms at that time.” 





Army Controls Travel 
To And From Alaska 


Strict military control over all 
civilian travel to and from Alaska 
has been established by the Army, 
effective July 11. A military pass 
is now required for any civilian 
entering or leaving the territory, 
under the first such order involv- 
ing the Pacific area. It was stated 
in Associated Press advices from 
San Francisco on June 30 that: 

Lieut. Gen. J. L. DeWitt, head 
of the Western Defense Com- 
mand, 4th Army and Alaska 

Defense Command, announced 

six reasons would be accepted 

for granting permits; official 
business of the United States 
government, definitely arranged 
legitimate employment, business 
reasons, return of bona fide 

Alaska residents to their homes, 

close domestic relationship and 

school interests. 


Sutro Bros. Co. To Admit 


Samuel S. Goldberg and Lester 
Solomon will become partners in 
Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 





other leading national exchanges, 40%; low—14%; July 15 price— 
3 


as of July 24th. 


our soldiers? 












| UP-TOWN AFTER 


NEW MOVIES 


Last week I saw MGM’s picture, “Mrs. Miniver” again. To the 
best of my recollection this is the first time I returned to see a movie 
unless a few years had intervened. Ordinarily I see a picture once, 
write about it, and then forget it. If I can’t understand it the first 
time I let it alone. But “Mrs. Miniver” is more than just another 
ordinary film. It is a moving and compelling recital of events oc- 
curring in England that may some day occur here. Its characters 
are the small every day people who know little of wars and how 
they are fought. They are the kind_of a people you and I know best. 
A small people devoted to their families and going about their usual 
tasks, thinking about the war, if at all, as something far removed 
from them. Yet because of its simplicity it has pathos without 
mawkishness; heroism without heroics. What made me see it again 
was not its story, which is far better than the book from which it 
was taken, but to hear again the simple sermon preached by Henry 
Wilcoxon as the vicar of the small church. It helps to answer why 
this war is so different from all previous wars. The scene is the 
church on a beautiful morning after a night of horror. Soft summer 
clouds can be seen through the torn roof. “We, in this quiet corner 
of England, have suffered the loss of friends very dear to us,” says 
the vicar. ‘“Some—close to this church. George West—choir boy. 
James Ballard, station master and bell ringer, and the proud winner, 
only an hour before his death, of the Beldon Cup for his beautiful 
Miniver Rose. And our hearts go out. in sympathy to the two families 
who share the cruel loss of a young girl who was married at. this 
altar only two weeks ago. The homes of many of us have been de- 
stroyed and the lives of young and old have been taken. There is 
scarcely a household that hasn’t been struck to the heart. And why? 
Surely you must have asked yourselves this question. Why, in all 
conscience, should these be the ones to suffer? Children, old people, 
a young girl at the height of her loveliness. Why these? Are these 
Are these our fighters? Why should these be sacri- 
ficed? I shall tell you why. Because this is not only a war of soldiers 
in uniform, it is a war of the people—of all the people—and it must 
be fought, not only on the battlefield, but in the cities and in the vil- 
lages, in the factories and on the farms, in the home and in the heart 
of every man, woman and child who loves freedom! Well, we have 
buried our dead but we shall not forget them. Instead, they will in- 
spire us with an unbreakable determination to. free ourselves and 
those who come after us from the tyranny and the terror that threat- 
ens to strike us down! This is the peoples war! It is our war! We 
are the fighters! Fight it, then! Fight it with all that is in us! And 
may God defend the right.” 





NEW YORK NIGHT LIFE... . The Glass Hat in the Belmont 
Plaza (50th & Lexington) unveiled its new show last week. » As 
night club shows go this one isn’t bad. At least it has speed. -Bill 
Johnson, late of “Banjo Eyes,” is the m.c. and sings in a pleasant 
baritone. Christine Forsythe tap dances acceptably though her fame 
rests on her towering proportions. She’s six feet tall. Then there 
is the dance team of Castaine & Barry, who do a graceful bit of ball- 
room dancing. The hit of the current show is still the ever popular 
waiters who, billed as the Belmont Balladeers, get together in front 
of two microphones and sing spirituals with a zest and rhythm that 
brings the room down. Dance music comes from two orchestras— 
Bobby Parks and Joe Pafumy—who does the Latin numbers. ... 
FROM THE MAILBAG—Ex-customer’s man, Russell Swann, who 
found a lot more money in having them come to you “Uptown 
After 3” then downtown before 3, opens in New York at the Loew’s 
State the week of July 23rd. His crazy kinds of magic will put you 
in stitches. . . . Ray Block writes about the man-about-town and his 
wife who were “childhood sweethearts.” She was in her first child- 
hood; he, in his second. . . . Meyer Davis tries to straighten out an 
unhappy marriage in which his fiddle player was involved. “Are you 
on speaking terms with your wife?” asked Meyer. “Well,” replied 
the musician, “I listen.” ... About the Town—At the Barberry 
Room, that designer, Walter Florell, adjusts the top piece of one of 
his clients—Marlene Dietrich. ... At El Chico’s, waltzing star of 
the silents, Mae Murray, shows she can rumba, conga and samba for 
a full hour without sitting down once. . . . Tsk-tsk-tsk, such stamina. 
If your reporter walks around the dance floor once he’s on the verge 
of collapse. . . . Songwriter Bob Sour strikes up a conversation with 
a sergeant. “You know,” says the sergeant, “civilians are asked to 
pick up soldiers waiting for a ride. Well, I just picked up a civilian— 
she was nice too.” . . . Milton Berle, who stars on the Phillip Morris 
Playhouse this Friday night in Charles Martin’s radio adaption, “My 
Favorite Blonde,” will make a tour of Army camps right after the 
broadcast. “I should be a hit on the soldier tour,” he admits modestly. 
“After all, it isn’t every comic who carries a handsome smile, a good 
baritone voice, a genial personality, a smart repertoire—and, oh yes, 


a line of six gorgeous blondes.” . . . Violetta Weems, she was Miss 
Tennessee in 1939, and now is in the current Havana-Madrid floor 


show, has been chosen as the “Queen of the Mardi Gras” by the 
Coney Island merchants. 


a 
Nelson With J. P. Marto 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

BOSTON, MASS.—Charles Pel- 
ham Nelson has become associated 
with J. P. Marto & Co. lll 
Devonshire Street. Mr. Nelson 
was formerly with F. L. Dabney 
& Co., and in the past conducted 
his own business in Boston. 





The Penthouse Club 


30 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
Adjoining The Plaza 





A most unique restaurant in 
a beautiful location, overlooking 
Central Park to the north. 





Defaulted RR Bond Index 

The defaulted railroad bond in- 
dex of Pflugfelder, Bampton & 
Rust, 61 Broadway, New York 


Serving best food, skilfully 
prepared. 


Entertainment after 11 P. M. 





City, shows the following range 
for Jan. 1, 1939, to date: High— 





Telephone PLaza 3-6910 
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Calendar of New Security Flotations 





Following is a list of issues whose registration state- 


ments were filed less than twenty days ago. 


These issues 


are grouped according to the dates on which the registra- 
tion statements will in normal course become effective, that 
is twenty days after filing except in the case of the secur- 
ities of certain foreign public authorities which normally 
become effective in seven days. 

These dates, unless otherwise specified, are as of 4:30 
P.M. Eastern Standard Time as per rule 930(b). 

Offerings will rarely be made before the day follow- 


ing. 





THURSDAY, JULY 16 


EQUIPMENT FINANCE CORPORATION 
Equipment Finance Corporation has filed 

a registration statement with the SEC for 

5,000 shares of common stock, no par value 
Address—Ch 


icago, Ill. 

Business—Short term financing etc. 

Underwriting—No underwriter named 

Offering—Issued prior to registration for 
cash and property 2,007 shares at $100 per 
share, and 2,993 shares are to be publicly 
offered at $100 per share 

Proceeds—For trucks, land, building ad- 
ditions, improvements and garaging facil- 


ities 
Registration Statement No. 2-5023. Form 
$-2. (6-27-42) 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


National Securities & Research Corpora- 
tion filed a registration statement with 
SEC for 1,211,500 shares of an aggregate 
offering price of $7,827,380 

Address—120 Broadway, New York City 

Business—Investment trust fund, open- 
end, diversified management type 

Underwriting—Name of trust is National 
Securities Series. National Securities & 
Research Corporation is sponsor 

Offering—At market 

Proceeds—For investment 

Registration Statement No. 2-5022. Form 
C-1. (6-27-42) 


SATURDAY, JULY 18 


CENTRAL MAINE POWER CO. 

Central Maine Power Co. filed a regis- 
tration statement with SEC for $14,500,000 
first and general mortgage bonds, Series 
M, maturing July 1, 1972; $5,000,000 ten- 
year serial notes, maturing serially on July 
1 from 1943 to 1952, and 261,910 shares of 
common stock, par value $10 per share. 

Ad Green Street, Augusta, Maine 

Business—-Company is an operating pub- 
lic utility and engages in the electric, gas 
and water business, entirely within the 
State of Maine 

ting—The bonds and the notes 
will be sold under the competitive bidding 
rule of the Commission. Names of under- 
writers and amounts and offering price to 
public will be supplied by amendment 

Offering—Public offering price of the 
bonds and notes will be supplied by amend- 
ment. The 261,910 shares of common are 
first to be offered to the holders of the 
company’s outstanding common stock and 
6% preferred stock for subscription at $10 
per share in accordance with their pre- 
emptive rights. New England Public Ser- 
vice Co. has subscribed for and agreed to 
take the 261,910 shares, less any shares 
as may be subscribed for by stockholders, 
and to pay therefor in cash at $10 per 
share provided the proposed merger be- 
comes effective 

Proceeds—-Statement says that prior to 
the issue of the securities now registered, 
Cumberland County Power & Light Co., a 
public utility incorporated in Maine in 
1909, will be merged into the company and 
Central Maine will thereupon acquire, 
pursuant to an agreement of merger, the 
business and all the rights, powers, etc., of 
Cumberland. After the merger has be- 
come effective, the business of the com- 
pany will include also the business, fran- 
chises and properties of Cumberland, the 
separate existence of which will have 
ceased 

Net proceeds from the financing in ac- 
cordance with the merger plan recently 
filed with the commission will be used as 
follows: 

Net proceeds of the series M bonds will 
be used to pay principal and premium in 
the redemption at 105% on Oct. 1, 1942, 
of $1,494,000 face amount of first mort- 
gage, 4% series, due 1960, of Cumberland 
Power, $1,538,060; to pay principal and 
premium in the redemption at 1054%2% on 
a date in 1942 to be announced of $9,275,- 
000 face amount first mortgage bonds, 
3'%2% series, due 1966 of Cumberland 
County $9,784,348 and to pay bank loans 
made by the company which were incurred 
for the purchase and construction of 
facilities $2,650,000. 

Net proceeds of the serial notes and the 
common stock will be used to pay par 
and premium in the redemption on a date 
to be fixed in 1942 of an unspecifed num- 
ber of shares of 6% preferred stock and 
an unspecified number of shares of 542% 
preferred stock of Cumberland County at 
130% and 110%, respectively, all of which 
shares are to be called for redemption by 
Cumberland County prior to the proposed 

and converted under the agreement 
of merger into an obligation of the com- 
pany to t the redemption price there- 
of in trust for the holders of such shares. 
The amount to be utilized in such redemp- 
tion will be supplied by amendment. 

Additional net proceeds from the sale of 
serial notes and common stock will be used 
to acquire 300 shares of the common stock 
and $6,000 face amount of 5% debentures 
of Aug. 1, 1936, due Aug. 1, 1956, of Nepsco 
Services. Inc., and 10 shares of common of 
Nepsco Appliance Finance Corp. $9,100 and 
to acquire all of the 650 outstanding shares 
of the no par capital stock of New England 
Pole & Treating Co. $110,000. 

Balance of net proceeds of the series M 





bonds, the serial notes and common stock 
will be used to redeem at $120 per share 
or otherwise retire on or before Oct. 1, 
1942, an unspecified number of shares of 
7% preferred stock of the company and 
for the purchase and construction of 
facilities for the carrying out of the com- 
pany'’s business. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5024. Form 
A-2. (6-29-42) 


SUNDAY, JULY 19 


EMPIRE GAS & FUEL CO. 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co. has filed a reg- 
istration statement with SEC for $21,534,- 


800 3%% sinking fund debentures, due 
Jan. 1, 1962 
Address—-One Exchange Place, Jersey 


City, New Jersey 

Business—Company owns securities of 
subsidiary and other companies together 
primarily engaged in substantially all 
phases of the petroleum and natural gas 
businesses in the United States other than 
retail distribution of natural gas. The 
company is not an operating company 

Underwriting—Company has entered into 
an agreement with The First Boston Corp. 
and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, as dealer managers who have aided 
and are aiding in preparing the exchange 
offer and plan of recapitalization to form 
and manage a group of security dealers 
which shall include the dealer managers, 
for the purpose of obtaining agreement to 
exchange under the company’s proposed 
exchange offer 

Offering—Company is offering to the 
holders of its preferred stock (other than 
Cities Service Co.) the opportunity to ex- 
change their preferred shares, with all 
dividend arrears thereon, for the 3%% 
sinking fund debentures now registered of 
an aggregate principal amount equal to the 
par value of their preferred shares and 
accumulated unpaid arrears thereon to 
Jan. 1, 1942. The basis of exchange per 
share of preferred stock, showing face 
amount of debentures to be received by 
each class of preferred stockholder fol- 
lows: 8% cumulative $176.66; 7% cumula- 
tive $167.08; 642% cumulative $162.29, and 
6% cumulative $157.50 

Preceeds—The debentures are to be of- 
fered for exchange to the preferred stock- 
holders of the company. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5025. Form 
A-2. (6-30-42) 


SUNDAY, JULY 26 


ELLICOTT DRUG CO. 

Ellicott Drug Co. filed a _ registration 
statement with the SEC for $350,000 6% 
debentures, due June 30, 1957. 

Address-—120 Cherry Street, Buffalo, New 
York 

Business — Company is a cooperative 
wholesale drug company, selling to its 
members only, all of whom are retail 


druggists. 
Proceeds — $250,000 of the debentures 
will be presently issued. Approximately 


$120,000 of this amount will be issued to 
replace the outstanding 6% preferred stock 
which is being eliminated. Approximately 
$48,000 additional will be issued to retire 
buying privilege deposits with the company 
The balance, approximately $78,500 after 
expenses, will become additional working 
capital 

Offering—-The new debentures will be 
priced at 100 and accrued interest 

Registration Statement No. 2-5026. Form 
A-2. (7-7-42) 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 
We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. 














BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORP. 

Bellanca Aircraft Corp. filed a registra- 
tion statement with the SEC for 57,412 
shares common stock, $1 par. Further 
details as to the financing, including de- 
tails of distribution, application of pro- 
ceeds, underwriters, if any, etc., are to be 
supplied by amendment to registration 
statement. SEC withheld much of materia! 
filed by company, presumably in con- 
formity with military censorship policy 

Registration Statement No. 2-4975. Form 
S-2 (3-30-42) 

Registration statement withdrawn July 
10, 1942 


BREWSTER AERONAUTICAL CORPORA- 
TION 


Voting trustees of Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp. filed a registration statement with 
the SEC for voting trust certificates for 
566,551 shares of capital stock, par value 
$1 a share 

Address—Address of voting trustees care 
of Arthur A. Ballantine, 31 Nassau Street, 
New York 

Business — Manufacturer of airplanes 
and parts 


Preceeds — Voting trust agreement be- 
tween certain stockholders of Brewster and 
voting trustees executed as of May 20, 
1942, expiring Nov. 20, 1944. Voting trus- 





| 





tees: Arthur A. Ballantine, James G. 
Blaine and C. A. Van Dusen. Certain 
holders of Brewster stock, including James 
Work, owner of 100,000 shares, Alfred J. 
Miranda, Jr., owner of 16,667 shares, Igna- 
cio J. Miranda, owner of 16,667 shares and 
F. William Zeleer, owner of 16,666 shares, 
or a total of 150,000 shares or about 27% 
of stock outstanding, have deposited their 
stock under voting trust. Pennsylvania 
Co. for Insurances on Lives and Granting 
Annuities, Phila., Pa., is depository for 
trustees 

Offering—By its express terms, the vot- 
ing trust agreement terminates on the 20th 
day of November, 1944. Due to censorship 
probably no specific information is con- 
tained im registration statement 

Registration Statement No. 2-5018. Form 
f-1. (6-24-42) 

Registration effective 5:30 p.m. EWT on 
July 13, 1942 


CALIFORNIA UNION INSURANCE CO. 

California Union Insurance Co. filed a 
registration statement with the SEC for 
29,659 shares common stock, $10 par value 

Address—San Francisco, Calif. 

Business—Engaged in the underwriting 
of fire, automobile and other forms of 
insurance 

Underwriting—Paul H. Watson is named 
principal underwriter; Don B. Wentworth 
may be an underwriter 

Offering—The common stock registered 
will be offered to the public at a price 
of $22 per share 

Proceeds will be used for additions to 
capital and surplus 

Registration Statement No. 2-4992. Form 
A-1 (4-30-42 San Francisco) 

Registration effective 1 p.m. ESWT on 
June 6, 1942. 


oon CANADIAN MINING CORP., 
LTD. 

Camilla Canadian Mining Corp., Ltd. 
filed a registration statement with the SEC 
covering 500,000 shares of capital stock, par 
value $1 per share 

Address—Toronto, Ont. 

Business—Mining and milling 

Underwriting—Enyart Van Camp & Co., 
Chicago, underwriter 

Offering—Offering price is 25 cents per 
share, U. 8. funds 


Purpose—For development, exploration, 


equipment, milling plant and working 
capital 

Registration Statement No. 2-5013. Form 
$-3. (6-15-42) 


Amendment filed July 2, 1942, to defer 
effective date 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. regis. 
tered $28,000,000 serial debentures, duct 
1942 to 1951, and $92,000,000 sinking fund 
debentures due 1961 
Address—61 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Business—Public utility holding com 
pany 
Offering—Both issues will be publicly 
offered at prices to filed by amendmen: 
Pro 


1952; 
1952; $50,000. 
chase $3,750,000 
notes due 1942-46 of 
a subsidiary, and $3,750,000 guaranteec 
serial notes of United Fuel Gas Co., & 
subsidiary, from the holders thereof: anc 
to make a $3,402,090 capital contributior 
to Cinn.. Newport & Covington Ry Co. tc 
enable that Company to redeem its out- 
standing $3,303,000 ist & Ref. 6s, 1047 

Registration Statement No. 2-4736. Forn 
A-2. (4-10-41) ; 

Amendment filed June 30, 1942, to defer 
effective date 


EASTERN COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE, 
INC. 

Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, Inc., filed 
a registration statement with the SEC for 
$150,000 4% registered debenture bonds 
maturing July 1 of each year from 1944 
to 1956, inclusive (exclusive of 1950). No 
more than $30,000 principal amount of 
said bonds shall mature in any one year 

Address—i35 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Basiness—Wholesale dealer in groceries 
allied products, including, among other 
related activities, warehousing and pack- 
aging 

Underwriting—No underwriter named 

Offering—The securities are being sold 
by the Cooperative directly to its stock- 
holders and friends interested in the 
cooperative movement without the inter- 
position of any underwriter, dealer, broker 
or salesman, at 100. No commission will 
be paid to anyone in conjunction with 
such sale 

Proceeds—Will be used to repay certain 
private loans and also to reduce certain 
accounts payable now outstanding for cur- 
rent merchandise, the balance to be used 
for working capital 

Registration Statement No. 2-5002. Form 
8-2. (5-27-42) 

Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, Inc., in 
an amendment filed July 1 to its registra- 
tion statement, states that bonds maturing 
1944-1956 exclusive of 1950 and maturity 
date to be specified on face of each bond 
$50,000 is maximum principal amount 
which shall mature in 1944 and $30,000 is 
maximum principal amount which shall 
mature in any one of the other years. 


Amendment filed June 29, 1942, to defer 
effective date 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT CO. 
Florida Power & Light Co. registered 
with SEC 


$45,000,000 First re 
bonds, due Oct. 1, 1971; $10,000,000 - 
ing Fund Debentures, due Oct. 1, 1956: 
and 140.000 shares Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, $100 Par. Interest rates on the 

iy be the peetantel dea Gak te 

tate on the prefe sup- 
plied by amendment 


pltteese—28 &. B. Second Ave. Miamt 


Business—-This subsidiary of American 
Power & Light (Electric Bond & Share 
System) is an operating public utility en- 





gaged principally in generating, transmit- 
ting, distributing and selling electrie en- 
ergy (also manufacture and sale of gas), 








serving most of the territory along the 
east coast of Florida (with exception of 
the Jacksonville area), and other portions 
of Florida . 

Onderwriting ana wUttering—The securi- 
ties registered are to be sold by company 
ander the competitive bidding Rule U-50 
of the SEC’s Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act. Names of underwriters and 
price to public; will be supplied by post- 
effective amendment to registration state- 
ment 

Proceéads will be applied as follows 
$53,170,000 to redeem at 102%, the $52,- 
000,000 of company’s First Mortgage 5s 0! 
1954; $15,693,370 to redeem at $110 pe? 
share, the 142,667 shares of company’s 
87 preferred stock, no par. Further de- 
talls to be supplied by post-effective 
amendment 

Registration Statement No. 2-4845. Form 
A2. (9-17-41) 

Amendment filed June 26, 1942, to defer 
effective date 


HAMILTON WATCH CO. 

Hamilton Watch Co. filed registration 
statement with SEC for 39,382 shares 444% 
cumulative preferred stock, $100 par 

Address—Lancaster, Pa. : 

Business — Company manufactures anc 
sells various models of high grade (17 to 
23 jewel) pocket and wrist watches fo: 
men und wrist watches for women 

Underwriting and Offering—Company lt 
making a conditional offer to holders of it: 
32,054 shares of outstanding 6% preferred 
stock of the privilege of exchanging such 
stock for 33,054 of the 39,382 shares oi 
442% preferred stock on basis of one share 
of 44%% preferred stock, plus $1.50 (equa) 
to current quarterly dividend payable 
March 1, 1942, on one share outstanding 
6% preferred stock), plus an unstatec 
amount (difference between the public of- 
fering price of one share 4%% preferred 
stock and $105, the redemption price oi 
the 6% preferred), for each share of out- 
standing 6% preferred stock. Exchange 
offer expires Jan. 22, 1942» Any shares 0) 
442% preferred not issued under the ex- 
change offer, plus the 6,328 shares noi 
reserved for such exchange offer, will be 
offered to the public, at a price to be 
supplied by amendment. Harriman Riple) 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia, is named prin- 
cipal underwriter; other underwriters wil 
be supplied by amendment. 

Proceeds will used to redeem, op 
March 1, 1942, at $105 per share, all out- 
standing 6% preferred stock; balance for 
expenditures in connection with construc- 
tion and equipment of plant additions 

Registration Statement No. 2-4926. Forn 
$2 (12-30-41) 

Amendment to defer effective date filed 
July 3, 1942 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 

Hastings Manufacturing Co. registerec 
with SEC 140,400 shares common stock. 
$2 par value 

Address—Hastings, Mich 

Business—Manufactures 
tings and expanders 

Underwriters—Schroder, Rockefeller & 
Co., Inc., are principal underwriters 
Other underwriters are Smith, Hague & 
Ce. and Carlton M. Higbie Corp., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Offering—23,100 shares are unissued and 
are to be offered to the public for the 
account of the company; remaining 117,300 
shares are outstanding and are to be solc 
«© public for account of certain selling 
stockholders 

Proposed offering as amended: 23,100 
shares by company, 105,756 shares bj 
certain stockholders 

Public offering price is $9.50 per share 

Proceeds to company will be used for 
general corporate purposes, including bur- 
chase of new equipment and for working 
capital 

Registration Statement No. 2-4890. Form 
A2. (11-19-41 Cleveland) 

Registration statement withdrawn July 
10, 1942 


HONOLULU RAPID TRANSIT CO., LTD. 

Honolulu Rapid Transit Co., Ltd., has 
filed a registration statement with the 
SEC for 75,000 shares of 6% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, $10 par; and 
75,000 shares common stock, $10 par, 
latter reserved for issuance on conversion 
of the preferred stock 

Address—1140 Alspai St., Honolulu, Ha- 
waii 

Business—Company is a public utility 
engaged in providing urban transportation 
service to the city of Honolulu, rendered 
by trolley coaches and gasoline buses 

Underwriting—None 

Offering—The preferred stock is offered 
to company’s common stockholders of rec- 
ord April 30, 1942, for subscription at $10 
per share, on the basis of three shares of 
preferred stock for each five shares of 
common stock, to be evidenced by trans- 
ferable warrants which expire May 29 
1942. Such of the preferred stock not 
subscribed to on or before May 29, 1942, 
or not sold on or before June 30, 1942, 
will be retained by the company, subject 
to issue and sale, either at private or 
public sale, at not less than $10 per share 

Proceeds will be applied to reduction of 
outstanding bank loans, aggregating $1,- 
650,000 

Registration Statement No. 2-4973. Form 
$-2 (3-30-42) 


HUNTER MANUFACTURING CO. 

Hunter Manufacturing Co. filed registra- 
tion statement with the SEC for 109,560 
shares of common stock, of 25 cents par 
value 

Address—Croydon, Pa. 

Business—During two years ended Sept. 
30, 1940, operations of company consisted 
of the manufacture and sale of Rex rail- 
road signal lights and the manufacture and 
sale, on an experimental basis, of muni- 
tions. Since that date, the company has 
been primarily engaged in the munitions 
business 

Underwriters—Nelson Douglass & Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal., and Barrett Herrick & 
Co., Inc.. New York, each have agreed to 
underwrite 46,500 shares of the common 
stock registered, or a total of 93,000 shares 


Offering—The 109,560 shares registered 


‘and sells pistor 








will. be offered to the public at $4 per 
Share; the underwriting commission is 80 
cents per share. 93,000 shares are un- 
issued and are to be offered to the publi¢ 
for the account of the company; the re- 
maining 16,560 shares registered are to 
be purchased by the underwriters, under 
purchase option, from certain stockholders, 
and will be publicly offered 

Proceeds will be used to purchase or re- 
deem all the outstanding 36,000 shares of 
6% cumulative preferred stock, $5 par 
value, and for other corporate purposes 

Registration Statement No. 2-4990. Form 
8-2. (4-23-42) 

Amendment filed June 22, 1942, to defer 
effective date 

Registration statement 
11, 1942 


INTERIM FINANCE CORP. 

interim finance Corp. filed a registra- 
tion statement with the SEC for 39,912 
shares class A stock, $25 par; and 25,232 
shares common stock, $1 par 

Address—-33 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Til. 

Business—Primary function of company 
is to loan money to enterprises whose debt 
and/or capital structures are being ad- 
justed or reorganized by its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, H. M. Preston & Co. A seconde: 
ary function is to loan money, with funds 
not used in its primary function, to 
vide “interim” or intermediate financing 
to enterprises until the financial positions 
of the borrower or a change in general 
capital markets open avenues for longer- 
term borrowing from customary sources 

Underwriter—H. M. Preston & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., is the sole underwriter. The 
underwriting commission is $8 per unit 

Offering—The class A stock is to be 
sold in units of 4 shares, at a price of 
$110 per unit. With at least the first 900 
units, there will be included with each 
unit 4 shares of common stock; thereafter 
company reserves the right to reduce the 
humoper of common shares to be included ir 
each unit of class A stock 

Proceeds will be used for working capital 

Registration Statement No. 2-4968. Form 
4-1. (3-18-42) 

Amendment filed July 13, 1942, to defer 
effective date 


LONE STAR STEEL CO. 

Lone Star Steel Co. filed registration 
statement with SEC for $500,000 5% 
debentures, due 1948; 1,000 warrents to 
purchase common stock; and 75,000 shares 
no par common stock 

Address—Dallas, Texas 


withdrawn July 


Business—Company is engaged in the 
manufacture of pig iron and steel 
Underwriting — No underwriters are 


named in registration statement ; 

Offering—The debentures will be offered 
to. the public at 100; each $500 principal 
amount of the debentures will carry one 
warrant entitling the holder to purchase 
25 shares of common stock of company, 
at $10 per share. Of the 75,000 shares 
common stock registered, 25,000 shares are 
reserved for issuance upon exercise of the 
warrants, and 50,000 shares will be offered 
to the public at $10 per share 

Proceeds will be used for working capital 
purposes 

Registration Statement No. 2-4997. Form 
8-2. (5-8-42) 

Registration Statement 
p.m. EWT on June 17, 1942 


LUKENS STEEL CO. 

Lukens Steel Co. filed a registration 
Statement with the SEC for $2,200,000 
4% % sinking fund debentures due 1952 

Address—Coatesville, Pa. 

Business—Steel manufacturer 

Proceeds—Payment of bank loan 

Registration Statement No. 2-5003. Form 
A-2. (5-29-42) 

In an amendment filed by the Lukens 
Steel Co. covering the registration of $2, 
200,000 434° sinking fund debentures the 
underwriters and the amounts to be pur- 
chased are given as follows: 


effective 5:30 


Name Amount 
E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc.___ $874,000 
Dien. @ Gee. Ss ‘ 600,000 
Pistell, Wright & Co., Ltd..___ 186,000 
Stroud & Co., Inc.__ . 150,000 
Graham, Parsons & Co... __. 100,000 
Biddle, Whelen & Co.__..._ 100,000 
Vauanes @& Ce.) 05 100,000 
Boenning & Co. sa cladheitaaipelaal 50,000 
Bond & Goodwin, Inc. 40,000 


Offering price to the public will be 100 
plus accrued interest from June 1, 1942. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 

Mead Corporation filed a registration 
statement with the SEC 8,000 shares of 
$5:50-cumulative preferred stock, Series B, 
with warrants for the purchase of common 
stock (Series of 1937) attached; 8,000 war- 
rants for the purchase of common stock 
(Series of 1937) attached to certificates for 
$5.50 cumulative preferred stock, Series B 
and 97,200 shares common stock, without 
par value 

Address—Chillicothe, Ohio 

Business—-Present business in which the 
company and its subsidiaries are engaged 
consists of the manufacture and sale of 
products falling into three main groups, 
namely, white papers, chestnut corrugating 
and other paperboards, and wood and bark 
extracts for tanning 

Proceeds — To acquire all outstanding 
stock of Escanaba Paper Co. 

Underwriting—This offering is not being 
underwritten 


Offering—The company offers to all 
holders of first preferred stock, irrespec- 
tive of series, and all holders of common 
stock of Escanaba Paper Co. one-half share 
of the company's $5.50 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, Series B, with warrants for 
the purchase of common stock (Series of 
1937) attached, and 4% shares of the 
company’s common stock, without par 
value, for each share of Escanaba preferred 
stock, and 1/10th share of the company’s 
common stock, without par value, for each 
Share of Escanaba common stock, in each 
case with all dividends paid or payable 
thereon during the period of the offer. 
Statement notes that 24,000 shares of the 
common stock registered will not be sepa-- 
rately offered, but are reserved for issu- 
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ance solely in satisfaction of the warrants 
\for the purchase of common stock 

Registration Statement No. 2-5019. Form 
A-2. (6-25-42) 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Sonoco Products Company filed a regis- 
tration statement with the SEC for $1,- 
000,000 serial debentures, $1,000 denomina- 
tions, maturing serially, in amounts of 
$30,000 on July 1, 1943, and on first day 
of each July thereafter until and including 
‘July 1, 1966; the remaining $280,000 ma- 
turing July 1, 1967. Debentures.of July 
1, 1943, will bear interest of 1.5% and of 
July 1, 1944, 1.75%, with interest rate in- 
creasing fractionally on succeeding ma- 
|turities and amounting to 4.25% on July 
1, 1967, maturity 

Address—Hartsville, 8. C. 

Business—Company is engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of paperboard, tissue 
paper, paper cones and tubes and other 
paper products, as well as in the manu- 
‘facture and sale of. impregnated and special 
tubes.for the electrical and ‘allied trades 

Underwriting—-The names of the under- 
writers and the amounts underwritten are 
G: H. Crawford Co., Inc., Columbia, 8S. C.; 
R. S. Dicksen & Co:, Ine.,. Charlotte, N. C.; 
‘McAllister, Smith & Pate, Inc., Greenvile, 
8. C., and A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg, 
S. C., each for $250,000 
‘ Offering—Offering price to the public 
will be at face value or principal amount 
thereof, plus accrued interest on the de- 
bentures from July 1, 1942 


Proceeds—-Of the proceeds $670,820 will 
“be used for additional working capital and 
-$294,350 for retirement of outstanding 5% 
.eumulative preferred stock of registrant— 
of which $290,000 is outstanding—callable 
‘at 101% 

Registration Statement No. 2-5021. Form 
A-2. (6-26-42) 


-SOUTHWESTERN PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 
Southwestern Public Service Co. filed a 
registration statement with the SEC for: 
$18,500,000 of first mortgage and collateral 
‘trust bonds, due Feb. 1, 1972; $5,500,000 
.Serial notes, due in equal annual amounts 
from Nov. 1, 1943, to Nov. I, 1953, in- 
‘elusive; and 85,000 shares of 6% cumula- 
_tive preferred stock, $100 par value 
Address—Dallas, Texas 
Business—This company and its sub- 
sidiaries are engaged principally in the 
generation, transmission, distribution and 
sale of electricity, serving certain com- 
munities in Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Arizona. Under 
@ plan of integration and simplification 
proposed to be consummated under section 
11 of the Holding Company Act simul- 
taneously with the consummation of the 
present proposed financing, the company 
proposes to effectuate the following trans- 
actions: Merger of Community Power & 
Light Co. and General Public Utilities, Inc. 
(the two present parent companies of the 
company) into the company; liquidation 
of Texas-New Mexico Utilities Co.; re- 
' capitalization and partial liquidation of 
Gulf Public Service Co.; purchase of Pan- 
handle Power & Light Co., Cimarron Utili- 
ties Co. and Guymon Gas Co.; and re- 
funding of the entire outstanding funded 
debt of the company itself. Upon comple- 
tion of the transactions involved in fore- 
‘going, it is expected that the company will 
ve no parent 


Underwriting—Dillon, Read & Co., of 
New York, is tme principal underwriter; 
the names of the other underwriters will 
be supplied by amendment 

Offering—The bonds, serial notes and 
6% preferred stock, will be sold to the 
public, at prices to be supplied by amend- 
ment 

Proceeds from sale of the new securities 
will be added to the company’s genera) 
funds and wil] be applied to effectuate the 


‘various financial] transactions involved in‘ 


the plan of integration and simplification, 
and the refinancing of the company’s out- 
standing funded debt 

Registration Statement No. 2-4981. Form 
‘A-2. (3-31-42) 

Amendment filed June 30, 1942, to defer 
effective date 


STANDARD AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS, INC. 
Standard Aircraft Products, Inc., filed a 
registration statement with the SEC cov- 
‘ering $300,000 5% % convertible serial and 
‘sinking fund debentures, due 1943-1947 
Address—Dayton, Ohio 
Business—Company manufactures 
acvelops aircraft products, ete. 


Offering—The 1943 maturity ($48,105) 
will be offered to the public at 100. The 
_other maturities will be offered in ex- 
change for 33,586 shares ($7.50 par) 40 
“cents cumulative preferred stock on a par 
-for par basis as follows: debentures matur- 
ing 1944, $62,000; debentures maturing 
°1945, $62,000; debentures maturing 1946. 
$62,000; and debentures maturing 1947, 
, 895 


. Underwriting—The debentures aggregat- 
“fng $251,895 may be sold through under- 
- writer at 100. R. N. Webster, President, 
has agreed to sell through underwriter the 
$190,537 debentures he has agreed to ex- 
‘change for his 25,405 shares of preferred 
- stock. G. Brashears & Co. is named prin- 
‘cipal underwriter. R. N. Webster may be 
_an underwriter 

Proceeds of $48,105 (1943 maturity) will 
be used for working capital 
‘ tration Statement No. 2-4988. Form 
A-1. (Filed in San Francisco 4-20-42) 

Standard Aircraft Products, Inc., has 
‘filed an amendment to its registration 
statement which modifies the offering 
terms of the statement as originally filed. 
The 1943 maturity ($48,105) will be 
offered to the public at 100.50. The other 
maturities will be offered in exchange for 
33,586 shares of $7.50 par 40 cents cumula- 
tive preferred stock on a par for par basis, 
and may be resold through underwriters as 
follows: 1944 maturity at 100; 1945 matur- 
ity at 99.50, 1946 maturity at 99.00 and 
1947 maturity at 98.00 : 


Amendment filed June 9, 1942, to defer 
. effective date 


UNION ELECTRIC.CO. OF MISSOURI 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri filed a 
‘registration statement with the SEC for 


and 


Address—315 N. Twelfth Bivd., St. Louis, 


Business—This subsidiary of The North 
American Co. is engaged primarily in the 
-ransmission, distribution and sale of elec- 
Tic energy, which it generates and pur- 
chases from its subsidiaries, serving the 
sity of St. Louis, Mo.,. and portion of 6 
adjacent Missouri counties and of 3 coun: 
ties in Missouri adjacent to the company’s 
Osage hydroelectric plant 


Underwriting——-Dillon, Read & Co., New 
York, is named the principal underwriter 
Vames of the other underwriters will be 
supplied by amendment 


Offering—The 2,695,000 shares of com- 
Pany’s common stock are outstanding and 
are owned by its parent, The North Amer- 
ican Co., who will receive the entire pro- 
reeds from the sale to the public of such 
shares 

Kegistration Statement No. 2-4940. Form 
42 (2-2-42) 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri, on Feb 
3, 1942 filed an amendment to its. regis- 
tration statement, naming the underwrit- 
ers, 141 in all, who will publicly offer the 
2,695,000 shares (no par) common stock, 
all of which are owned by its parefit com- 
yany, The North American Co. The names 
of the underwriters, and the maximvm 
number of shares of such common stock 
which each agreed to purchase were listed 
in the “‘Chronicle’’ of Feb. 26, 1942, page 
846 

Amendment filed July 6, 1942, to defer 
effective date 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION 

United Gas Corp. registered $75,000,000 
first mortgage and collateral trust 3%% 
bonds due 1958 


Address—2 Rector Street, New York City 


Business—-Production and sale of natura) 
gas; part of Electric Bond and Share Sys- 
tem 

Underwriters—None 


Offering Terms—Bonds will be sold to 
mstitutional investors, whose names wil) 
be supplied by amendment, at 99.34% 


Proceeds—-To redeem $28,850,000 United 
Gas Public Service 6% Debentures due 
1953; to pay 6% demand note of $25,925,- 
000 to Electric Bond and Share; to repay 
$2,000,000 open account debt to E. B: & S.; 
and to purchase from United Gas Pipe Line 
Co., $6,000,000 of its ist & Coll. 4% 
bonds due 1961. Balance will be used in 
part to reimburse treasury for capital ex- 
penditures and possibly to pay accumulated 
dividends of $9,502,490 on companys $7 
preferred stock 


Registration Statement No. 2-4760, Form 
A-2 (5-15-41) 

United Gas Corp. filed amendment with 
SEC on Feb. 21, 1942, stating that it had 
been unable to further extend the pur- 
chase agreements with 14 insurance com- 
panies covering the proposed private sale 
to such insurance companies of $75,000,000 
of the company’s first mortgage and col- 
lateral trust 3%% bonds, due 1959. This 
amendment states: ‘“‘These purchase agree- 
ments expired on Peb. 16, 1942. The -cor- 
poration intends to continue negotiations 
to the end that its bonds shall be either 
sold. privately, by renewal of the afore- 
said agreements or otherwise, or offered 
to the public as circumstances shall dictate 
in order to obtain the pest possible price.” 

Amendment filed June 29, 1942, to defer 
effective date 


UNION LIGHT, HEAT AND POWER COM 
PANY 


Union Light, Heat and Power Co. re 
— 25,000 shares $100 par common 
z 


Address—ith & Main S8st., Cincinnati 
Ohio 

Business — Operating electric utility 
‘company 

Underwriter — Columbia Gas & Electr? 
Corp. 


Offering—Stockholders will receive of 
er to subscribe to 25/94ths of one com 
mon share in units of 5/94ths of a shar: 
‘or each 5/94ths of a share held at $5.3: 
‘or each unit. On a share basis, stock. 
nolders may subscribe to 5 new share: 
‘or each share held at $100.016 per share 
Substantially all outstanding stock is held 
vy Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 


Proceeds—To repay current debt anc 
32,835,000 first mortgage bonds held bj) 
sarent and associated companies, auu for 
onstruction costs 


Registration Statement No. 32-4379. Form 
A-2. (3-30-40) 

Amendment filed July 6, 1942, to defer 
effective date 


WEST INDIES SUGAR CORP. 

West Indies Sugar Corp. filed a regis- 
tration statement with the SEC for 453,691 
shares of cominon stock, $1 par 


Address—60 E. 42nd St., New York City 


Business—Company, organized in 1932 
pursuant to the plan of reorganization of 
Cuban Dominican Sugar Corp. and cer- 
tain of its subsidiaries, is solely a hold- 
ing company owning the securities of 
everal operating subsidiaries engaged prin- 
‘ipally in the production of raw cane 
sugar and invert and blackstrap molasses 
n the Dominican Republic and Cuba 

Underwriters will be named by amend- 
ment 

Offering—-The shares registered are 
‘treadv outstanding, and are owned by 
City Company of New York, Inrc., in dis- 
solution. to the extent of 436.691 shares: 
National City Bank of New York, parent 
of the former company, is the holder of 
the remaining 17,000 shares registered 
The aggregate of the shares registered 
represents 47.7% of the outstanding com- 
mon steck of the company, and will be 
offered to the public, at a price to be 
supplied by amendment 


Proceeds will be received by the selling 
stockholders 


Registration Statement 
Form A2. (12-29-41) 


Amendment filed April 21, 1942, to defer 


No.  2-4923 





2,695,000 shares: common stock, no pas 


effective date 


investment Trusts 


(Continued from page 175) 
Union Trusteed Funds. Inc.: 

In a special eight-page R. & M. 
Report dated July 1, 1942, the 
“Improved Outlook For Utility 
Securities” is discussed. Securi- 
ties of particular interest in this 
field are listed as: 

(1) Medium grade bonds of 
utility operating companies now 
selling 16% below 1936 average 
prices, and 

(2) Utility holding company 
bonds now selling at 15% below 
1936 average prices. 


The point is made that: “The 
investor in medium-grade oper- 
ating company and holding com- 
pany bonds at today’s price levels 
can secure a good income return 
and have attractive appreciation 
possibilities. The present tow 
prices of bonds of this type pre- 
sent an opportunity to make such 
an investment.” 

The Report is accompanied by a 
covering sssue of the Union Dealer 
dated Juiy 10, 1942, in whicn it 
is poinceu out that the current 
porifoho of Union Bond Fund 
“B” is weighted in favor of me- 
dium-grade utility bonds. The 
portfolio of the “B” Fund is pres- 
entiy comprised of the following 
categories: 

Utility Operating Company Obli- 


a 2.2% 
Utility Holding Company Obli- 

SRO: Ticiiis: ¢ bie ture 4: dle ay. >-0 o'W'os « 36.3 
Ruuroad Obligations............ 31.2 
Industrial Obiigations........... 10.3 

NE. SS én ee bkin Wadhwa bee oacun 100.0% 


In commenting on this diversi- 
fication the Union Deater states 
that: “This emphasis on utility 
obligations does not mean that 
UBB is essentially a utility bond 
fund—it means. simply that the 
utility weighting is high in order 
to reflect the outlook. In the same 
way, UBC is a speculative bond 
fund, and not specialized as to in- 
dustry, although an _ unusually 
bright rail outiook has been re- 
flected by a high weighting in 
rails.” 

a 


Hare’s, Ltd.: 


In a little folder dated July 3, 
1942, and entitled “America Has 
Only Begun to Fiy,” this sponsor 
challenges the reader to catch the 
vision of the future of our avia- 
tion industry. Made up mostly of 
excerpts from statements by rec- 
ognized aviation authorities, the 
folder contains one quotation from 
a highly unusual source for this 
field of applied science. The quo- 
tation is from Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son and runs as follows: 


“For I dipt into the future, far as 
human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and 
and all the wonder that 
would be; 

Saw the heavens filled with com- 
merce, argosies of magic 
sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, 
dropping down with costly 
bales.” 


% 


x te 


ae xe 


Boston Fund, Inc.: 


The July 3 issue of Brevits con- 
tains the record of a $1,000 in- 
vestment in Boston Fund from 
March 15, 1932, through June 30, 
1942. The combined results in- 
clude $551 in dividends from in- 
vestment income, $585 in capital 
gains distributions, and a current 
net value of $1,128 for the in- 
vestment. In total, the combined 
results from the $1,000 invest- 
ment for the 10-year period 
amounted to $2,264. 
8 a 
Calvin Bullock: 
“Many Changes Ahead” is the 
title of the July 9, 1942, issue of 
Calvin Bullock’s Bulletin. The 
amazing developments of American 
science under the forced draft of 
war and the changes that they 
will bring in our way of life are 
touched upon. The Bulletin con- 
tinues: 


at 





“This is exciting to contemplate, 
of course. But for those who in- 


vest, it presents yet another ma- 
jor problem. The more radical 
‘the changes in manufacturing 
(processes and products, the more 
radical the effect upon corporate 
securities. 

“For example, who can predict 
to what extent plastics will re- 
place metals, or light metals re- 
place heavy metals? And which 
companies will profit, which lose 
out? Over 80% of the shipments 
of the auto industry in April were 
war equipment. Does this presage 
a permanent increase in ther 
manufacturing activities not di- 
rectly related to automotive trans- 
portation? 

“How much will air borne 
freight replace railroad freight- 
age’ How far will synthetics re- 
place natural raw materials? 

“This is but a small segment of 
the type of the changes to con- 
sider. We know they are coming, 
but we don’t yet know the form 
they will take, or the effects they 
will have. 

“To safeguard against these 
changes will call for constant vigi- 
lance on the part of investors to 
watch, to analyze and to compre- 
hend the effects on different in- 
dustries and corporations. [It will 
‘take time. It will take skill ana 
training. . 

“The trend has already started. 
The war has pushed it into higna 
gear. So it is not too early to rec- 
ognize its possibilities and to take 
steps to share constructively in it. 

“This situation constitutes, in 
our opinion, one of the major 
reasons for securing the services 
of competent investment manage- 
ment and for adhering to the 
principle of carefully distributed 
risk, both of which may be ob- 
tained conveniently and econom- 
ically through purchase of snares 
of diversified, management in- 
vestment companies.” 


‘New AlB Committee 
Chairmen Announced 


Appointment of chairmen and 
members of the national commit- 
tees of the American Institute of 
Banking is announced by David 
E. Simms, A.LB. National Presi- 
dent, who is Acting Assistant 
Manager of the Salt Lake City, 
Utah, branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco. 

Chairmen of the various com- 
mittees are: 

Budget Committee—George T. 
Newell, Vice President, Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., New York 
City; Chapter Administration 
Committee—P. A. Doyle, Central 
Bank, Oakland, Calif.; Debate 
Committee — William T. Dunn, 
Bank of America, N. T. & S. A., 
San Francisco. 


Departmental Conference Com- 
mittee—Edward F. Gee, State- 
Planters Bank and Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va.; Educational Ad- 
visory Committee—C. Edgar John- 
son, First National Bank of Chi- 
cago; Forum and Seminar Com- 
mittee—George E. Levine, Provi- 








dence Institution for Savings, 
Providence, R. I. 
Membership and Enrollment 


Committee, Harper R. Clark, First 
National Bank, Baltimore, Md.; 
Nominating Committee — William 
C. Way, Central National Bank of 
Cleveland; Program Committee— 
David L. Colby, Boatmen’s Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis. 


Publicity Committee—Anne J. 
Erste, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland; Public Relations Com- 
mittee—John D. Arthur, Society 
for Savings in the City of Cleve- 
land; Public Speaking Committee 
—George A. Rogers, First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston. 


Research Committee—G. Fred 
Berger, Norristown-Penn Trust 
Co., Norristown, Pa.; Transporta- 
tion Committee—William C. Pit- 
ner, American Trust & Banking 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Women’s 
Committee — Marion G. Rehfuss, ! 





Corn Exchange National Bank & 
Trust Co., Philadelphia. 


| Coordinating Wage-Hour 

And Public Contracts Acts 

The goal of having the same 
minimum wage and the same set 
of learner and handicapped regu- 
lations both under both the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the Pub- 
lic Contracts Act has been brought 
one step nearer by action taken 
by Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins and L. Metcalfe Walling, 
Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions, United States Department 
of Labor, it was announced on 
July 2. Prior to this time there 
have been different wage rates and 
different learner regulations, un- 
der these two Acts, for what is 
actually the same industry. This 
situation has been, in large meas- 
ure, remedied by the announced 
action, says the Wage-Hour Divi- 
sion in New York of the Labor 
Department, which on July 2 
added: 


“The wage determination issued 
by Secretary Perkins, effective 
July 20, raises the prevailing min- 
imum rate of pay in the cotton 
garment and allied industries 
from 37% to 40 cents an hour un- 
der the Public Contracts Act. The 
industries subject to the order 
have been defined to conform 
more closely to the Wage-Hour ~ 
definition of the Single Pants, 
Shirts, and Allied Garments In- 
dustry, the Sportswear and Other 


‘Odd Outerwear Division of the 


Apparel Industry, and the 
Women’s Apparel Industry. 


“The determination states that 
wage orders issued under the Wage 
and Hour Law for branches of 
the apparel industry have had the 
effect of establishing 40 cents as 
the prevailing minimum hourly 
rate of pay in the cotton garment 
and allied industries. Bringing 
the minimum rate under the Pub- 
lic Contracts Act into line with 
the wage orders issued under the 
Wage and Hour Law and apply- 
ing the same learner and handi- 
capped worker tolerances to the 
industry are thus in keeping with 
the Adminisrator’s policy of co- 
ordinating standards between the 
two Acts. 


“The amended learner regula- 
tions, now for the first time ap- 
plicable under both Acts, require 
employers to list learners, in a 
separate group on the payroll and 


the learners may have had within 
the previous five years. Special 
learner regulations issued for the 
Single Pants, Shirts and Allied 
Garments, Women’s Apparel, 
Sportswear, Rainwear, Robes and 
Leather and Sheep-Lined Gar- 
ments Divisions of the Apparel 
Industry provide for the employ- 
ment of learners in certain oceu- 
pations at subminimum rates be- 
tween 25 and 32% cents an hour. 





Bicycle Rationing Begun 
The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration announced on July 2 that 
beginning July 9 bicycles would 
be rationed to persons needing 
them in their work or for trans- 
portation to their jobs. The order 
provides for the release of an 
estimated 240,000 bicycles now in 
the stocks of dealers, distributors 
and manufacturers. The War 
Production Board froze sales on 
April 2. United Press, Washing- 
ton, advices of July 2 said: 
“Persons in gainful occupations 
or in work which contributes to 
the war effort or to public wel- 
fare will meet the primary eligi- 
bility requirements for a purchase 
certificate. 

“An applicant must show, how- 
ever, that he needs a bicycle at 
least three days a week; that he 
must travel quickly or often to 
deliver merchandise or messages 
or in doing other work, and will 


be better able to do so by bicycle 





than by walking or using public 
transportation facilities.” 
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BIDS MADE ON BONDS WITH 


COUPONS MISSING 
OR 
MUTILATED 


Inquiries [Invited 


S. H. JUNGER Co. 


40 Exchange PIl., New York 
Phone Digby 4-4832 Teletype N. ¥. 1-1779 


Geo. Rea Named Pres. 
Of Drexel Institute 


George P. Rea, who recently re- 
signed as first paid president of 
the New York Curb Exchange, 
has been elected president of 
Drexel Institute of Technology in 
Philadelphia and will assume his 
duties of administrative direction 
August 1. 

Mr. Rea was elected first presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Stock Ex- 
change in 1928. In 1931 he be- 
came president of the Bishop Na- 
tional Bank of Honolulu with 
which he was associated for seven 
years. He was later associated for 
two years with Goldman, Sachs 
& Co. in New York City and in 
1939 was elected the first paid 
president of the Curb Exchange, 
during his term of office effecting 
substantial economies in its opera- 
tions. 

Drexel Institute offers courses 
in engineering, business adminis- 
tration, home economics and li- 
brary science and for many years 
has maintained a department of 
military science supplemented by 
the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 
The New York Stock Exchange 

has announced the _ following 

weekly firm changes: 

Richard A. Cunningham has 
withdrawn from partnership in 
Craigmyle, Rogers & Co., New 
York City, as of June 30. 

Frank F. Walker retired from 
limited partnership in Eastman, 
Dillon & Co., New York City, ef- 
fective June 30. 

Chester S. Fairgrieve, member 
of the Stock Exchange, retired as 
of June 30 from Libaire, Stout & 
Co., New York City, which con- 
tinues as an Exchange member 
firm. 


———— 


SEC Extends Exemptions 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission announced today that 
it had taken action to extend for 
six months the operation of the 
conditional exemption to Rule 
X-10B-2. That exemption, which 
Was announced on Feb. 6, 1942, 
was designed to permit national 
securities exchanges to try out a 
system of special offerings as a 
means of improving the market 
in the securities comprised 
therein. The exemption originally 
was to expire on July 31, 1942. 
This action will extend it to Jan. 
31, 1943, unless the Commission 
otherwise determines. 


Eagle Lock Co. 
R. Hoe & Co. 


COMMON 


United Piece Dye, pfd. 
Boston & Maine, Ist pfd. 


HAY, FALES & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


71 Broadway, N.Y. BOwling Green 9-7030 
Bell Teletype NY 1-61 
































WE WISH TO BUY: 


ALL SOUTH AMERICAN ana 


EUROPEAN DOLLAR BONDS 
(Listed and Unlisted) 


ALL STERLING ISSUES 


UNITED KINGDOM GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTH IRELAND 
ARGENTINA BRAZIL URUGUAY 


Firm Bids on Request 


KATZ BROS. 


Established 1920 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 
40 Exchange Pl., N.Y. HA 2-2772 BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 


Our Reporter On “Governments” 


(Continued from first page) 














HOW TO DO IT 

On the 2% issue, just sold, the premium was small... . At this 
writing, it’s hanging around % point, surely not much of a stimulus 
to subscriptions. ... 

But, on subscriptions up to $25,000, allotments in full have been 
made. ... Because of the size of this $2,000,000,000 offering and the 
certainty of more multi-billion dollar flotations every month, you 
can expect much higher allotments than ever before. . . . In fact, 
you can look for allotments ranging from 50 to 70% and maybe, 
to an even higher figure as time goes on.... 

A quarter-point on a large amount of bonds is worth a lot 
more than a point or more on an infinitesimal amount of securities. 
. . . That’s obvious. . . . Surely, the spreads are narrowing. .. . Of 
course, the profit on each issue is down to a minimum... . But if 
you can get a lot of bonds and make a few 32nds on each block, 
you'll come out way ahead at the end.... 

To summarize then: 

(1) As each new issue comes along, sell your old ones— 
the ones bought a month or more back—for they will have 
been stabilized and achieved a comfortable place in the mar- 
ket—and buy a new block of bonds... . 

(2) Subscribe on the basis that you'll get 50 to 75% of 
your request, but also with the understanding that you have 
a real bottom at par—because of the support of official au- 
thorities—and that you have a good chance of taking a 4 to % 
point profit within four to six weeks. ... 

(3) Keep yourself on your toes, figure on “turning over” 
your portfolio three to four times during the year, watch the 
market as closely as possible. . .. To put that another way, 
find yourself a good dealer and direct him to confer with you 
as each new issue date approaches... . 


THE LAST ONE 


You'll notice the absence of any talk about patriotic subscrip- 
tions in this discussion. . . That has been done purposely, for this 
time, we’re talking about the development of new trends in the 
Government market, about the ways you can handle your bank or 
institution (which is fast becoming an investment trust) most 
profitably over the next few years of concentration on Government 
financing. ... 

There is money to be made today—real money—even though 
it can’t be made as “fast” as in the past.... At the moment, most 
bankers and corporation executives are unaware of the develop- 
ing opportunities in new issue activities. ... But in Wall Street, 
the professionals are waking up. ... And soon, maybe within a 
half-year, all your neighbors will be playing this market as they 
did on a smaller scale in 1938 and 1939... . 

The last issue of 2s was a disappointment. . . . The maturity 
was too short, indicating the timidity of the Treasury and its de- 
sire to avoid the trouble of appealing to institutions other than 
banks. . . . The market had been primed for a longer-term bond, 
perhaps a 24% or a 2% at the minimum and perhaps a 2% at the 
maximum. ... The failure of Morgenthau to take advantage of that 
build-up stimulated the long-term list anew and now we should get 
a long-term in August. ... 

Morgenthau has announced the reopening of the taps, as 
predicted here, but this plan may be changed by the comments of 
bankers and dealers now being questioned as to their preferences 
or by war developments. ... Anyway, look for a bond in August... . 


INSIDE THE MARKET 


As a result of last week’s $2,000,000,000 borrowing, public debt is 
up to $80,000,000,000 mark. .. . Do you know what that figure means? 
.. . Well consider the meaning of $1,000,000,000. . . . If you had one 
billion and started counting it at the rate of $100 a minute, 48 hours 
a week, it would take you 66 years to finish the counting. . . . Now 
consider the $80,000,000,000! ... 

Dealers disappointed in last week’s issue, but expecting big 
days ahead—if they can last through the dull period. . . . Forecast 
is that as debt rises toward the $200,000,000,000 level, price fluc- 
tuations will be held within a one-point range by the Treasury 
and Reserve authorities. ... by that time, banks will be primarily 
investment institutions. .. . 

One source forecasts 90% of banking system’s funds will be 
in use for the Government by 1944... . 

Only time to sell allotments or bonds out of portfolio is on a 
rally. . . . Don’t try selling in dull market or on minor decline, for 
Federal Reserve is likely to be only buyer. .. . You must be nimble 
these days or don’t try to trade at all.... 

Action on Treasury in keeping books open 48 hours on the 2s 
caused most subscribers to hold off until second day in order to 
check price level. . . . Didn’t accomplish much... . 

Open market purchases of Governments by Reserve Banks are 
running at peak rate. . . . $180,236,000 bought in week ended July 
8, bringing total holdings to $2,908,674,000. . . . Previous high was 
$2,826,000,000 recorded Sept. 30, 1939. . . . Action not only sup- 
porting market directly but indirectly by resultant expansion in 
excess reserves. . 








Nay, Kane & Stephens 
Join 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Leston B.| 
Nay, formerly vice president of 
Webber, Darch & Company, and 
Vincent T. Kane and Donald B. 
Stephens, both formerly with 
Fuller, Cruttenden & Co., have 
become associated with Ryan- 
Nichols & Co., 100 South La Salle 
Street, James E. Day, president, 
announced. 

Mr. Nay was with Halsey, Stuart 
from 1921 to 1933 and from 1933 
until now has been with Webber, 
Darch & Company. He recently 
assisted in organizing the War 
Bond Pledge campaign for the 
Treasury Department as one of the 
representatives of the Joint Com- 
mittee for War Finance for the 
Investment Industry. 

Mr. Kane and Mr. Stephens 
have long been prominent in trad- 
ing circles on La Salle Street, and 
were associated with Fuller, Crut- 
tenden & Co. for more than ten 
years. Their activity in general 
markets has made them well 
known in all parts of the country. 
They will manage all phases of 
trading for the firm and will 
maintain markets in a _ general 
line of securities. 


H. Wilson Named V. P. 
Of Field, Richards 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Hamil- 
ton Wilson, formerly in charge of 
the Cleveland office of Smith, 
Barney & Co., has been elected a 
Vice-President of Field, Richards 
& Co. of Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land, it is announced. 

Mr. Wilson has been connected 
with Smith, Barney and its pre- 
decessor firms since 1916, when 
he entered the bond department 
of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York. In 1926 he was elected 
Second Vice-President of the 
Guaranty Company of New York, 
where he remained until 1934 
when Edward B. Smith & Co. 
took over a substantial part of 
the personnel of the Guaranty 
Company. He became a partner 
of Edward B. Smith & Co., and 
when that firm merged with C. D. 
Barney & Co. in 1938, he con- 
tinued with the enlarged firm. 

Field, Richards & Co. was or- 
ganized in 1908 and has been ac- 
tively identified with financing 
in the central west. The firm has 
worked closely with Smith, 
Barney & Co. over a period of 
years. 

Officers of Field, Richards will 
be Reamy E. Field, Cincinnati, 
President; Arthur H. Richards, 
Cleveland, Vice-President; Ham- 
ilton Wilson, Cleveland, Vice- 
President; Charles H. Richards, 
Cincinnati, Vice-President and 
Secretary; Russell J. Olderman, 
Cleveland, Vice-President and 
Treasurer, and Robert H. Hall, 
Cleveland, Assistant Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer. 


Stevenson With Abbot 


Donald K. Stevenson has be- 
come associated with Henry W. 
Abbot, 30+ Broad’ Street, New 
York City, and will be in charge 
of the municipal department. Mr. 
Stevenson was formerly manager 
of the sales department of R. A. 
Ward & Co., Inc., was in charge 
of the municipal bond department 
of Fitzgerald & Co., Inc., and 
served in the same capacity with 
G. M.-P. Murphy & Co. 


C. J. Chamberlin Is Now 
With Blyth & Co., Boston 


BOSTON, MASS. — Carey J. 
Chamberlin has become associated 
with Blyth & Co., Inc., 75 Federal 
Street. Mr. Chamberlin was pre- 
viously with Smith, Barney & 
Co. Prior thereto he was for 
seven years manager of the bond 
department of Townsend, Anthony 
& Tyson and was connected with 
the First Boston Corporation.. 
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Financial Leaders To 
Confer With SEC 


The first of a series of joint dis- 
cussions between the _ securities 
industry and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission will be 
held on Monday (July 20) at the 
headquarters of the SEC in Phila- 
delphia. Ganson Purcell, Chair- 
man of the Commission, on July 
13 asked various groups to at- 
tend the meeting in pursuance of 
his recent proposal for a “joint 
exploration of the problems con- 
fronting the securities industry 
and the commission.” 

Among those invited to attend 
are Emil Schram, President, New 
York Stock Exchange; Edgar 
Scott, President, Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange; James F. Burns, 
Jr., President, Association of 
Stock Exchange Firms; Andrew 
C. Reid, President, Detroit Stock 
Exchange; John S. Fleek, Presi- 
dent, Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America; Wallace H. 
Fulton, Executive Director, Na- 
tional Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc.; and Marshall R. 
Barbour, President, Pittsburgh 
Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Purcell’s suggestion for col- 
laboration was made in his talk 
on June 16 in Philadelphia to the 
Governors of the Association of 
Stock Exchange Firms; referred 
to in our issue of June 18, page 
2289. At that time he said it was 
the joint responsibility of govern- 
ment and private interests of 
bringing the financial economy of 
the nation through the present 
emergency to a sound post-war 
footing. 


SEC Rule On Returns 
To Inv. Co. Affiliates 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission on July 8 announced 
the adoption of a rule relating 
to the remuneration which may be 
received by an affiliated person 
of a registered investment com- 
pany acting as broker in connec- 
tion with over-the-counter sales 
of securities to, or by, such reg- 
istered company or any controlled 
company. 

In the absence of any Commis- 
sion rule, Clause (C) of Section 
17 (e) (2) of the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940 limits the re- 
muneration which may be re- 
ceived from any source by such 
an affiliated person acting as a 
broker in any over-the-counter 
transaction of 1% of the purchase 
or sale price. Generally speaking, 
the new rule is designed to permit 
affiliated brokers in effecting 
over-the-counter transactions in 
securities to receive remuneration 
equal to the minimum commis- 
sions prescribed by national se- 
curities exchanges with respect to 
similar transactions effected on 
such exchanges. The remunera- 
tion, where a broker represents 
both purchaser and seller in the 
same transaction, however, may 
not be greater than the minimum 
commission prescribed for either 
a purchase or a sale. 




















I. Newton Perry Dead 


I. Newton Perry, ‘for many 
years prominent in Chicago in- 
vestment circles, died recently at 
‘the age of fifty-six. 
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Pending Bill Would Result In Etiminating 
Private Interests From Farm Mortgage Field 


A direct Federal farm mortgage lending system handling all farm 
leans in the country and eliminating all private interests from the 
field would result from enacting the proposed Fulmer Bill (H. R. 
7091), it is declared in a special report issued on July 6 by the Farm 
Loan Committee of the Mortgage Bankers Association of America. 








The report was released by Frederick P. Champ, Association Presi- 


dent, and 
Waters, Minneapolis, Committee 
-Chairman. The committee made 
an exhaustive investigation of the 
measure seeking to reorganize the 
Federal farm credit system. The 
new Fulmer bill is a revision of 
the original measure which the 
Association and many other bank- 
ing and farm organizations had 
vigorously opposed. The _  an- 
nouncement from the Association 
Says: 

“The new bill means that the 
Federal Land Banks actually 
would no longer be banks but 
would become agencies of the 
Farm Credit Administration in 
a system of Federally-operated 


farm mortgage financing, the re-| 


port said. All stock of the banks 
and the National Farm Loan As- 
sociation would be retired at par 
for cash. These banks, without 
‘capital or stockholders, will de- 
pend entirely on government ap- 
propriations for guaranty funds. 





is signed by S. M.@ 





“The National Farm Loan As- 
sociations, the report pointed out, 
will have no fixed income except 
an % of 1% from total business 
and would become merely branch 
offices or correspondents of the 
Land Banks.” 

According to the announcement 
“present farm borrowers making 
up membership of the Associa- 
tions would have no stake in the 
new system. Future farm bor- 
rowers would risk nothing to 
cover possible losses except the 
membership fee.” It is added: 

“Losses will be determined an- 
nually and each Association is 
liable for but 50% of the losses 
on its business and then only to 
the extent that special distribu- 
tion of profits and dividends from 
the banks and from memberships 
received in that year will meet 
that share of the loss. ; 

“The inequities of this plan of 

(Continued on page 192) 





FROM WASHINGTON 
AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





By CARLISLE BARGERON 


It is a strange commentary on the Washington propagandists, 
who are making their money in that new and well-paying industry 


which has burgeoned 


placency of the American people—that 


in this country—worrying about the com- 


the case of a fellow 


named Elklund has been absorbing the interest of all Washington, 


war managers and civilian population alike. 
sniping and killing six colored® 


people. He had been arrested, and 
hailed in the local press as the 
“sniper” but nobody paid any at- 
tention to the case until one day 
he escaped, handcuffed, as he was 
being returned to the District jail. 
In the meantime, the jury re- 
turned a verdict—it so happened 
a verdict of second degree mur- 
der. A Washington paper blaz- 
oned the headlines—Elklund jury 
in; Elklund still out. 
That fascinated people. They 
turned their minds from the war, 
and the conversation hereabouts, 
ae high officialdom on down, 
ealt with whether he had been 
captured or not. Over a period of 
three days the fortunes of Mr. 
Elklund held the local newspaper 
headlines. There is the impression 
that the Administration was just 
about moved to say something 
‘ about it because the question of 
race was involved. The Adminis- 
tration has been making quite a 
play of race. Only a few days be- 


He was being tried for 








fore Paul McNutt, adopting the 
party line, had made a speech to 
a Harlem gathering, saying that 
it was an “utter outrage” that al- 
though Negroes were fighting for 
our country they were being de- 
nied opportunity in industry, and 
that he and the Administration 
intended to see that they got this 
opportunity. 

Well, to appreciate the irony of 
this, you have only to realize that 
it was concentrated industry’s 
seeking of cheap labor in the 
early century and its bringing in 
of Eastern European immigrants, 
that now has largely to do with 
the condition we are in. The com- 
plaint, as we have always under- 
stood it, is that industry looks 
upon labor as a commodity, a sit- 
uation that organized labor has 
not lessened—and that it seeks to 
buy cheaply. Now, to hear that 
industry is discriminating against 
cheaper labor, that it is discrimi- 
(Continued on page 192) 











emergency. 





Nolice To Our Readers 


Due to the constantly expanding volume of current news 
of paramount importance to business and industry, we are 
obliged, owing to space limitations, to divert to Section 1 a 
considerable amount of material which, under ordinary con- 
ditions, is usually contained in this section of the “Chronicle.” 
In bringing this matter to the attention of our readers, we 
are mindful of our pledge to make every effort to increase 
the value of the “Chronicle” by reporting, without delay, 
all of the information essential to a thorough knowledge of 
the manifold changes in tax and other legislative matters 
originating in Washington, together with the activities of 
the many Government agencies whose functions are of in- 
creasing importance to the conduct of business in the present 
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THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 


It is indeed a sorry spectacle that the nation is obliged 
to witness in the halls of Congress in this year of our Lord, 
1942, when the whole world is locked in a deadly struggle 
from which we ourselves could well fail to emerge un- 
scathed. All the wincing and relenting and refraining, all 
the petty squabbles over patronage, all the small-minded 
efforts to get into or to keep in the good graces of the “folks 
back home,” and all the apparent callousness to urgent na- 
tional problems which even in ordinary times are the curse 
of election years are startlingly in evidence on Capitol Hill 
today. It is no less than a national disgrace. It is precisely 
the sort of thing which tends to discredit democracy, which 
nonetheless continues to be the by-word of Congressional 
oratory. Members of the national legislature have on 
more than one recent occasion shown keen resentment 
when commentators have had uncomplimentary remarks 
to make about their conduct, but their own defense has 
usually left their standing among thougthful citizens worse 
instead of better. The pension and the gas rationing epi- 
sodes did nothing to help matters. The utter inability of 
these lawmakers to attend to public business in a work- 
manlike manner at a time like this is, however, worse than 
any of the other failings which have been apparent of late, 
worse indeed than all the others together. 





A Disheartening Record 


It is disheartening enough to find the President of the 
United States and his close associates and advisers wasting 
their energy in local political feuds and conflicts, but there 
is in these episodes, which have been all too plentiful of 
Tate, relatively little neglect of public ‘ty at a time when 
our future calls for a united effort to bring this horrible 
conflict to an early and successful close: The case of Con- 
gress cannot be so lightly dismissed. Consider its recent 
record in such important matters as taxation, price control, 
and the management of government stocks of commodities 
which should never have been acquired. As to taxation, 
Congress has had before it for heaven knows how long a 
program prepared for it by the Treasury. Committees in 
both houses have been stewing and fretting over these pro- 
posals and others, and accomplishing almost exactly nothing 

(Continued on page 187) 














Praise From Caesar 


During this calendar year the factories of the United States 
will turn out war goods of one kind or another to a value of 
approximately $45,000,000,000. Next year I expect that that 
figure will rise to $70,000,000,000 or $75,000,000,000, at 


current prices. 


In this great program a major role had been assigned to the 
automotive industry. Contracts for rather more than $8,000,- 
000,000 worth of war goods had been placed with this in- 
dustry by the end of April this year; more than $5,000,000,000 
of that total were placed after Pearl Harbor. 


Yet that is little more than a beginning. When the peak 
rates of production are reached under present plans this in- 
dustry will be producing war goods at a rate of approximately 
$12,000,000,000 a year. This is three times as large as the 
industry’s estimated 1941 sales of $4,000,000,000, and it will 
represent approximately one-sixth of the entire war produc- 
tion effort of the whole United States. 


Those are amazing figures, and I think that every one 
connected with the automotive industry is entitled to feel a 
great deal of honest pride in the fact that such great reliance 
can be placed upon this industry in our time of national peril. 


—Donald M. Nelson. 








This is indeed praise from Caesar—and well deserved. 
Remember the days of the Reuter Plan, and all the rest? 
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WPB Reorganized; New 
Deputies Appointed 


Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of | 
the War Production Board, an- | 
nounced on July 8 a realignment | 
of the WPB designed “to tie the 
economic and military ate. edt 
more closely together and to make | 
more effective the board’s deter- 
minations of policies and pro- | 
grams governing the flow of ma- 
terials.” 

Mr. Nelson said that under the 
reorganization the WPB will keep 
a balance of the allocation of 
available supplies of materials 
between the armed forces and the 
civilian economy. 

He revealed that, except for the 
smaller plants, the country had 
completed its industry conversion 
in the war effort and that the 
major task now is _ production 
since the “tooling-up” period is 

over. 

William L. Bath and James S. 
_Knowlson were appointed Deputy 
Chairmen of the WPB by Mr. Nel- 
son. Mr. Bath, who was Chair- 
man of the Requirements Com- 
mittee, will act as Mr. Nelson’s 
“chief of staff,’ while Mr. Knowl- 
son, former Director of Industry 
Operations, will have charge of 
the production program develop- 
ment work. 

All of the operational work— 
‘including the industry and ma- 
terial branches, appropriate bu- 
reaus and the field organization— 
is brought together under a Di- 
rector General of Operations. This 
post was given to Amory Hough- 
ton, formerly Deputy Chief of the 
Bureau of Industry Branches. 

Mr. Nelson said that the reor- 
ganization has the following five 
objectives: 

“Clear the decks to make con- 
trolling and expediting the flow 
of materials the Board’s central 
effort. 

“Bring the Board into closer 
touch with military and interna- 
tional productuion requirements, 
and increase the Board’s activi- 
ties in over-all war production 
strategy. 

“Strengthen the “topside” pol- 
_icy, programming and progress- 
reporting organization of the 
WPB 


“Concentrate the operating 
parts of the WPB under one head 
and put increased emphasis on 
the work of industry and com- 
modity branches. 

“Lighten the administrative 
load upon the chairman so that 
he can devote his time to essential 
policy decisions and to the in- 
creasingly important relations of 
the WPB with the other war 
agencies.” 


Opposes Steel Wage Rise 


President Roosevelt at his press 
conference on July 7 was reported 
to have indicated his disapproval 
of a general wage increase for 


workers in the “Little Steel” in- 
dustry. The President said that 
such a wage rise would be a fac- 
tor in increasing the cost of living 
and hence would conflict with his 
anti-inflation program. 

The War Labor Board has the 
case under consideration. A fact- 
finding panel recently expressed 
its approval for a $1 a day wage 
increase asked by the CIO’s 
United Steel Workers. 





OPA Subpoena Power 


Price Administrator Leon Hen- | 
derson on July 7 granted OPA 
regional administrators power to 
sign and issue subpoenas in ra- 
tioning. investigations. 

The action, it is said, will per- 
mit OPA to require concerns be- 
ing investigated to produce books, 


| Editorial— 
/ 








records and other physical evi- 
dence, as well as company of- 
ficials. 


| though the Treasury has favored payroll deduction for taxes 
‘upon present income tax payers). 


Framing the Great Alibi 


From the outset the fight against:inflation, such as it is, 
has been maladroit and one-sided. Recently, when it also 
began to be apparent that the fight might fizzle completely, 
the Administration’s leaders began to lay the ground for 
their alibi, and decided to pick the goat to blame for the fail- 
ure. Congress won the nomination. Not until the American 
public understands this fundamental fact will it grasp the 
full import of all the fulmination against Congress recently 
indulged in by Leon Henderson, and even by the President 
himself. ) 

It is necessary that the public understand that Congress 
is not solely, or even wg to blame for the inadequacies 
of the anti-inflation fight. This is essential not only in the 
interest of fair play, but also because it is not too late even 
now to frame a sound policy that would avert much of the 
danger of inflation. 

Congress does rightly deserve blame for failing to enact 
sound fiscal measures, and for its blind insistence upon the 
high-priced policies of the selfish and unseeing farm bloc, 
But it is even more to be blamed because it has been gulled 
by Administration strategy. At least twice it has allowed 
Henderson and the President to jockey it into the position of 
seeming to be the only foe, the only obstacle to a successful 
rout of the inflation menace. 

The first occasion when this happened came during the 
debate on the price control law. Most students branded this 
iaw inadequate and unfair when it was first introduced. 
Yet when the farm bloc began its greedy fight for even 
higher prices than the measure would have allowed, public 
attention shifted from the many deficiencies in the bill, and 
the Administration to a great extent was able to implant in 
ihe public mind the thought that Congress was holding up 
the fight on inflation. 

Henderson has set the same trap for Congress in the 
current debates over the appropriation for the OPA, and 
Congress again seems likely to fall for the bait. Actually. 
Congress had a good case against the Henderson fund re- 
quest, one that could have been successfully defended be- 
fore the Nation’s voters. The public would not have sym- 
pathized with the army of 60,000 or 100,000 ‘“‘snoopers”’ 
which Henderson wished to saddle on the Federal payroll. 
Too, the public probably would have sided with Congress in 
disapproving of the Henderson plan for subsidizing busi- 
nesses pinched by the OPA general price ceilings. They 
would have believed that such subsidies would have handed 
too great a control over business into the hands of the Price 
Director. 

But Congress was unable to keep the debate focused on 
these crucial issues. Instead, the voracious farm bloe seized 
upon the appropriation bill as one more occasion to boost 
farm prices at the expense of the consumer and attached a 
rider to give the Secretary of Agriculture veto-power over 
Henderson’s actions. This gave Henderson an opportunity, 
which he immediately seized, to shift attention from the 
issues of a bureaucracy of snoopers, and the subsidy issue 
to the question of fair prices for the consumer. 

Thus, Congress continues to let issues slip from its 
hands, mainly because it allows the farm bloc a free rein, 
and as a result it seems likely to become the scape-goat for 
the failure of the anti-inflation fight. Actually, even the 
briefest of summations will show that it is the Administra- 
tion which must and should bear the blame. ; 


Certainly, the Administration at no time has ever pre- 
sented to Congress a program that could fairly be expected 
to avert inflation. And on some occasions when Congress 
seemed about to take a step that would have helped im- 
1aeasurably to win that inflation fight, the Administration 
stepped in and blocked the action. 


As a case in point, consider taxes. The real cause of in- 
flation is the excess of purchasing power, over and above the 
diminished volume of goods available for consumption. Hen- 
derson figures that this excess, or “inflation gap,’ will 
amount to $17,000,000,000 in 1942, and Jesse Jones has just 
estimated that the excess might reach the startling total of 
$30,000,000,000 in 1943. 

Easily the most effective méthod of sopping up this ex- 
cess to keep it from forcing up prices is the imposition of 
heavy taxes upon the sources of the excess, which means 
taxes upon wages and salaries of war workers, and upon 
profits of war industries. While the Administration has en- 
dorsed heavy taxes upon business, it has steadfastly opposed 
taxing the wage earners. Only its opposition prevented 
enactment of the sales tax which so many authorities con- 
sider the only effective method for reaching the lower- 
bracket beneficiaries of war spending. Nor has it ever sup- 
ported a payroll deduction tax upon the lowest incomes (al- 


Similarly the Treasury has persistently refused to en- 
dorse any other method of absorbing the excess of pur- 
chasing power in the hands of workers, such as compulsory 
investment in war bonds. It has maintained this position 
even when it was patent to many critics that voluntary bond 
sales would not absorb half of the 1942 inflation gap. 

What is far worse, the Administration was at the same 
time granting wage demands to war workers that tended to 
widen the inflation gap and aggravate the problem. Its re- 
fusal to oppose the wage demands of the unions, its opposi- 
tion to the enactment of a freezing law applicable to wages 
are factors explaining why the farm bloc could continue to 
demand that “farmers get theirs also.” 

In fact, even the actions of the farm bloc leaders in Con- 
gress trace back to the Administration. It was the 
Administration, not Congress, which decided farm prices 
must be raised early in 1941. It was the Admin- 
istration, not Congress, which first introduced the t2ch- 
nigue of boosting farm prices by the crop loan methcd, a 
method which was used in 1941 at the urging of the Admin- 
istration. It was only after the farm bloc seized upon the 
ideas and techniques of the Administration to seek 100‘ of 
parity instead of 85% , and’then 110% and 120% instead of 
100 , that the Administration parted company with the bloc. 

Yet in pushing these demands, where did the fatm bloc 
gets its inspiration? In the spring of 1941, the unions ob- 
tained a 10% wage increase, with the aid and encouragement 
of the Administration. And in the spring of 1942 they came 
back for a $1 a day further rise. If the anti-inflation fight 
did not bar these wage boosts, why should it bar successive 
boosts in farm prices? 

Look at each hole in the inflation dike and you will see 
an Administration failure. Each error of omission and com- 
mission by Congress can be traced back and laid to the Ad- 
ministration’s door, to its failure to adopt a fair, and all- 
inclusive program, a program that requires wage earners to 
sacrifice their increases, farmers their premium prices and 
businessmen their profits, which calls for taxes that will 
soak the increased incomes and not just merely pile new 
burdens upon. business. If Congress had insisted upon such a 
program at the outset, and if it insisted upon it now, it could 
make the Administration the goat of the inflation fight. 

But if the legislators ignore this major issue and play 
the game of the greedy farm bloc they will probably be iden- 
tified in the public mind as responsible for the failure of the 
inflation fight—and they will be held liable at the polls. . 


Price Rise Preferable To Subsidy Policy 


In answer to the query as to whether or not there is any differ- 
ence between paying subsidies to an industry which is adversely 
affected by rising expenses, and letting the price of the industry’s 
product rise, Dr. Lewis Haney, Professor of Economics at New York 
University, had the following to say recently in the columns of the 
New York “Journal American”: 

“From the beginning of scien-® 
tific economics the leading econo- 

















“paying higher 


mists have opposed subsidies. No 
better criticism has ever been 
made than that presented by the 
famous father of political econ- 
omy, Adam Smith. The only de- 
fense of subsidies has come from 
economists who represent back- 
ward or decadent nations and in- 
dustries. These have vainly argued 
that by giving crutches to their 
weak industries, those industries 
could learn to walk. 

“Such an argument, however, is 
like the argument for our pump- 
priming. Unless you create con- 
ditions of supply and demand that 
are favorable, the expenditure 
will never be more than a tem- 
porary and costly stimulant. 

“Originally, the OPA proposed 
to ‘roll back’ the burden of fixed 
retail prices till it fell on the 
manufacturer. Then if the manu- 
facturer couldn’t bear it he might 
be subsidized. Congress opposed 


this policy, and it was not adopted. 


But the Administration has kept 
after its scheme, and not long 
ago Senator Brown of Michigan 
introduced a bill for it. Now Con- 
gress seems to have become some- 
what more friendly to the pro- 
posal. Such industries as oil, 
sugar, and clothing have been 
especially in mind. 

“In the first place, note that 
subsidies do not help to prevent 
‘inflation.’ They merely change 
the form of inflation. Instead of 


prices for, say 





clothing, we pay higher prices for 
the Government activities in sub- 
sidizing the clothing manufac- 
turer. In one case, the price 
rises enough to cover the in- 
creased costs of production, and 
you and I pay when we buy a suit 
er coat: In the other case, our 
taxes are raised and we are forced 
to give or lend more money to the 
Government so that it can pay 
large subsidies to producers who 
can’t make money at lower fixed 
prices. 

“In the second place, the sub- 
sidy does not ‘hit the spot’ as the 
price rise does. Everybody who 
is a taxpayer or bondholder has 
to bear the cost of the subsidy. 
Only those who are buying the 
particular product bear the rise in 
its price. 

“Accordingly, the subsidy policy 
does not tend to establish any 
equilibrium between production 
and consumption. It promotes 
costly production. It encourages 
wasteful consumption. 

“It is like the New-Deal ‘social 
security,’ only this time the ‘re- 
lief’ would be given to the enter- 
priser. Businessmen, however, 
should be the last to fall for such 
paternalism. 

“The subsidy policy means a 
further injection of politics into 
business affairs. If we want to 
win this war, be military experts, 
direct the fighting and let busi- 
ness men direct business.” 
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Sees End Of Luxuries 
Here By Close Of Year 


Secretary of Agriculture Wick- | 


ard declared on July 6 that “by 
the end of this year it will be dif- 
ficult for citizens of the United 
States to purchase any luxury 
goods—or, for that matter, any- 
thing beyond the essentials of 
living.” Mr. Wickard went on to 
Say that “taxation is heavier, 
credit facilities sharply curtailed 
and citizens are asked to buy War 
Bonds instead of luxuries.” 

’ Speaking before the Second In- 
ter-American Conference of Agri- 
culture at Mexico City, Mr. Wick- 
ard cited war sacrifices being 
made in the United States listing 
among these stoppage of produc- 
tion of automobiles, tires, electric 
refrigerators, washing machines, 
radios, vacuum cleaners and other 
electrical devices, as well as non- 
essential consumer goods contain- 
ing steel, rubber, copper, tin, 
nickel, aluminum and other criti- 
cal metals. The Secretary stated 
that “we must increase produc- 
tion despite shortages of labor, 
farm machinery and fertilizer,” 
and added that these valuable as- 
sets cannot be wasted on non- 
essential or surplus crops. 

- The serious economic problem 
now facing the Western Hemi- 
sphere, Mr. Wickard said, is that 
the pre-war surpluses of wheat, 
cotton, coffee and other basic 
crops are increasing, while there 
are deficits of other agricultural 
products. He said ways must be 
considered to alleviate this prob- 
lem. 

Secretary Wickard further de- 
clared: 

“For economic reasons also we 
must continue our efforts to deal 
with surpluses. Movement of 
many items will be curtailed, even 
though markets are still theoret- 
ically open. The limiting factor 
is shipping. We are rationing 
Sugar in the United States, al- 
though there is sugar in this hem- 
isphere to meet our normal re- 
quirements plus a large part of 
the needs of Britain and Russia. 
The sugar is available, but there 
are not enough ships. Movement 
of coffee and bananas is becoming 
more difficult. Wheat is piling up 
in Argentina, and the United 
States. 

“This difficult shipping situa- 
tion is not primarily caused by 
sinkings. Ships have been lost 
but the greater loss has been in 
shipping efficiency. Ships move 
at much slower speeds in war 
zones. Cargo handling at ports 
is more difficult. Many merchant 
ships have been diverted to trans- 
port duties, moving troops and 
maintaining supply lines. Every 
change in war strategy means a 
change in ship movements. 

“T see no likelihood that the 
shipping situation will so improve 
in the year ahead that we will be 
able to move anything but the 
essentials. Shipping authorities 
must grant priorities on the basis 
of war needs. There will be a 
rising volume of tonnage avail- 
able, but the new ships will be 
used to move ever-larger quanti- 
ties of war materials and ever- 
larger numbers of fighting men. 
They will be used to increase our 
striking power and thus hasten 
victory.” 

In conclusion Mr. Wickard said: 


* «In planning for the future, let 
us think in terms of increases 
rather than curtailment. Produc- 
tion of surpluses is wasted energy 
in wartime, chiefly because there 
are so many deficits. There are 
deficits in peacetime as well. As 
agriculturalists, our objective 
should be to divert our labor, our 
capital, our machinery and the 
fertility of our land to production 
of the commodities most needed. 


“In planning for a post-war 
agricultural economy, we cannot 
overlook the nations of Europe. 
It will be some time after the war 
before they can resume full-scale 
production, for their lands have 


| I.eon Henderson and both branches of Congress. 
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(Continued From First Page) 
fer a long while. Now that modifications have been made 
which apparently are expected to take some of the political 
curse from the measures, and versions advanced ii each 
house, comes word from Washington that “sentiment” in 
Congress for doing nothing at all until after the elections 
is growing. 
Henderson vs. Congress 
For weeks on end a feud has been stewing between 
It is not 
yet clear how nearly Mr. Henderson will come to obtaining 
what he wants either in terms of funds or in freedom of 
action in attempting to regulate prices. We can well un- 


derstand why any intelligent and conscientious Congress 
would be reluctant to do what Mr. Henderson demands, 
and we still cling to the hope, if nothing more, that sound 
motives at some points at least have been responsible for 





the difficulties that he has had and is having with Congress. 
Nothing is to be gained, however, by shutting the eyes to 








been wasted, their machinery and 
draft animals taken from - the 
land, their livestock herds and 
poultry flocks greatly reduced. 
rhe immediate problem when the 
war ends will be relief; the na- 
tions of this hemisphere will be 
able to prevent large-scale suf- 
fering and starvation by prompt 
action. The plans for action 
should be ready. 

“But relief is only an expedient; 
reconstruction is the chief prob- 
lem. It seems to me that we 
should be able to make some rec- 
ommendations as to the nature of 
that reconstruction. 

“The design of European agri- 
culture since 1919 did not en- 
courage peaceful trade. Great ef- 
forts were made to make Europe 
self-sufficient in essential food- 
stuffs. Wheat, for example, was 
produced on land better suited to 
other uses, and protected by high 
tariff walls to keep out lower- 
cost wheat from abroad. The 
people of Europe paid more for 
their bread, and were unable to 
buy enough of the protective 
foods their land could have pro- 
duced. The problem of surpluses 
will be lessened if the post-war 
economy encourages production of 
the crops to which each produc- 
tion area is best suited. The re- 
sult will be a sounder world agri- 
culture and trade, and a better 
living for the people of all the 
producing countries.” 


Real Estate Survey 
Finds Prices Rising 


War conditions have decreased 
real estate turnover, but selling 
prices for real estate are higher 
today than they were a year ago 
in more than half (56%) of the 
cities of the country, and the trend 
is expected to continue, according 
to the 39th semi-annual survey of 
the real estate market, compiled 
by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. In only 8% 
of the cities surveyed has the war, 
it is noted, in draining away nor- 
mal business, brought a_ price 
drop. Defense areas, which now 
include most of the large cities, 
have the best story, all along the 
line, says the Association which 
says that there real estate prices 
have advanced in 64% of report- 
ing cities, are under last year’s 
level in only 4% of the cities. 
The survey covers 301 urban 
areas:’Made from confidential re- 
ports of local member boards of 
the Association, it finds this situa- 
tion at the end of half a year of 
war: 

“The real estate price rise has 
been a median of 10%. 

“War restrictions have nar- 
rowed the volume of transfers. 
While in 57% of the cities turn- 
over is at least as heavy as it was 
a year ago, the rate has decreased 
in 43% of the cities, and signifi- 
cantly, in 41% of the defense 
areas. 

“Demand for single-family 
dwellings has become greater than 
the supply in 64% of the cities of 
the country, and in 71% of the de- 





fense areas. This is in many ways 
the most significant fact un- 
covered. 


“Apartment space is not so 


tight. However, an undersupply of 


apartments is reported in 52% of 
all the cities of the country, and 
in 61% of the defense areas. 

“As a result of tire, auto and gas 
bans, near-in urban residential 
areas are beginning to experience 
a lift in real estate prices. The 
price job is observable in 78% of 
the very largest cities, and in 44% 
of all defense areas. 

“Usable industrial space is still 
available in 74% of the cities re- 
porting and in 73% of defense 
areas, but there is need for re- 
modeling or reconditioning indus- 
trial space in 44% of defense 
areas. 

“The private home building in- 
dustry, almost paralyzed for a 
time even for defense housing, in 
many localities, by the lumber 
ban, now modified, and by stop- 
page of FHA financing, relieved 
by recent amendments, is defin- 
itely ready and able to meet the 
demand for war housing, if given 
its promised chance, where dwell- 
ings will be permanently needed. 
This the local boards emphatically 
report. 

The Association further reports: 

“Retail business space, affected 
by the ban on sale of various 
civilian goods, is somewhat in ex- 
cess of current demand in 45% of 
the cities of the country and in 
38% of defense areas. An equili- 
brium between supply and de- 
mand is the happy situation in 
57% of the areas. There is a 
shortage of business space, how- 
ever, in 5% of the cities of the 
country, both in defense and non- 
defense areas. 

“Office space is in equilibrium 
in 56% of defense areas. There is 
some surplus square footage in 
about a third of the cities, but on 
the other hand a shortage has 
sprung up in 10% of these defense 
areas. For all the cities of the 
country, 39% report oversupply, 
8% are short. 

“The outlook for the next six 
months is dominantly for further 


rise in real estate prices, the sur- 
vey finds, but the turnover will 
probably continue to decrease. 
Higher prices are predicted as 
war’s effect on real estate in con- 
fidential reports on 42% of the 
cities of the country, 57% of the 
largest cities, and 46% of defense 
areas. Prices at least as high as 
the present level are predicted in 
90% of the cities of the country, 
and in 92% of defense areas. 
$$ 


New Consular Office 


The State Department at Wash- 
ington announced on July 4 that 
a consular office will be opened 
in Mombaza, Kenya, East Africa. 
It will be in charge of Ralph 
Miller of New York, who is at 
present second secretary of the 
Havana (Cuba) Embassy. 





the utter lack of constructiveness in the attitude-and the 
actions of Congress in this matter, or to the many reports, 
apparently well authenticated, that one of the difficulties 
has lain in Henderson’s failure to play the patronage game 
according to the usual political rules. The difference be- 
tween the amount of money Mr. Henderson is demanding 
and whatever he finally fries out of Congress is not the 
difference between constructive action on the issue in- 
volved and unworthy action. Neither would omission of 
the special provisions some of the soi disant friends of the 
farmer would insert into the measure render any bill now 
in contemplation sound and acceptable to thoughtful patriots. 


Agricultural Controversies 


The controversies which so long deferred the regular 
agricultural appropriations that stop-gap legislation became 
necessary were certainly not of a sort to retlect credit upon 
Congress. On the contrary, the chief objective of legislators 
appeared and still appears to be currying favor with those 
agriculturists, or their organization leaders, who would 
wring a profit out of the war—precisely the type of action 
so heatedly condemned by these same farmers and their 
friends when taken by other groups in the population. No- 
where at any time has Congress shown any earnest disposi- 
tion to proceed constructively with the problems which past 
sins —its own as well as those of the Administration—have 
brought into being. The truth is that in most recent instances 
thoughtful observers, if compelled to pass judgment, would 
have been obliged to give a verdict in favor of the Adminis- 
tration as concerns these agricultural issues—and that is 
certainly no compliment to Congress. 


Unheeded Opportunity 


What Congress somehow appears to be constitutionally 
unable to understand is that rarely if ever has opportunity 
been so great for real statesmanship in any of these or re- 
lated fields, and that, if the American people are half as 
ready in these troublous times as we suspect they are to fol- 
low sound and vigorous leadership, members of that body 
who must face the electorate this autumn have consistently 
overlooked the surest way of winning those votes concern- 
ing which they appear so anxious. Neither the Treasury nor 
any other office, organization or individual of influence has 
presented a tax program, for example, which even a 
proaches the needs of the times. More men are employed in 
this country than ever before in our history, and they are 
earning more than they ever did in their lives before. What 
a source of much needed revenue from the very sources most 
likely to breed that “inflation” that both Congress and Mr. 
Henderson so much fear! Yet no serious effort has been 
raade in any quarter to tap it. The field is, and has been 
right along, wide open for any member of Congress, or any 
group in Congress to prove himself or themselves statesmen 
oi the first order of merit, and, we believe, to win the confi- 
dence of the American people. So also with matters that 
have to do with price fixing. Congressmen apparently fear 
rising prices as they do the plague, yet they must be aware 
that any scheme of holding prices rigidly down in defiance 
of viojent economic forces must end in fiasco or worse. The 
trouble seems to be that no one has either the acumen or the 
courage to take the steps which lessen the strength, so far 
as may be, of the forces generated by artificial war condi- 
tions, and certainly no one has had the temerity to point to 
the obvious truth that rigid control of virtually all prices, 
even if successful, carries with it dangers ‘of the first order 
of magnitude. 

As to agriculture, the record of Congress has been un- 
speakably bad. Its chief idea apparently has been to “get 
something for the farmer,” and since Pearl Harbor much of 
its attitude has been little less than a stench in the nostrils 
of thoughtful men with the good of their country at heart. 
Even the Administration, which has always gone far enough 
in all conscience to make friends of the farmers, has had 
the good sense to see that the situation has changed, and that 
this is most certainly not the time for the farmers, or their 
political allies, to attempt to get the last farthing from the 
public. How we do need a forceful, constructive leader some- 
where who is willing to call a spade a spade in discussion of. 
agricultural questions. What an opportunity many a mem- 
ber of Congress has missed and is still missing! 

It is this utter incompetence of Congress which made 

ossible the rise of the New Deal with all of its madness. 
The people were starved for bold leadership, and once it was 
provided, even though it was false leadership, they were 
irresistably attracted to it, and since Congress was wholly 
wanting in this respect, it naturally sank into the pit in 
which it now mills about. The United States Senate was 
once, acording to Lord Bryce, the greatest deliberative body 
in the world. It may be that before we again are able to 
develop sound leadership in public affairs we shall have to 
de something quite radical about Congress—even unto revo- 
lutionary changes in the ways in which members are 


selected. 
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The State Of Trade 


Business activity showed only a slight contraction during the 
holiday week. The Edison Electric Institute reported a 1% de- 
cline in electric power production for the week ended July 4th, 
compared with the previous week, although output continued well 


above comparable 1941 figures. 


Total distribution for the week was 3,424,188,000 kilowatt 





hours, compared with 3,457, 024,000 
the previous week and 2 903 12,- ; months, 


000 a year ago according to the 
Institute. 

Carloadings for the week ended 
July 4, were 753,855 cars of rev- 
enue freight. This was a decrease 
of 99,586 cars. or 11.7%, com- 
pared with the preceding week, 
an increase of 13,496 cars, or 18% 
compared with a year ago, and a 
decrease of 116,686 cars, or 18.3% 
compared with 1940. 

Betterment in the scrap situa- 
tion and completion of furnace re- 
pairs on some units accounts for 
a rise of 1.4 points in steel pro- 
duction this week to a rate of 
99.1% of capacity, against 97.7% 
last week, the American Iron & 
Steel Institute announced. The 
current rate indicates an output of 
1,683,300 net tons for the week, 
against 1,659,600 a week ago and 
1,572,900 tons in the like 1941 
week. 

One of the _ chief problems 


which will confront the steel in- concerns. 


dustry in the next six months is 
that of obtaining sufficient skilled 
labor, “The Iron Age” asserted 
in its mid-week survey. Despite 
efforts taken so far by the Gov- 
ernment to keep essential produc- 
tion workers in their jobs, the 
magazine reports, industry is be- 
coming more concerned each 
week over the drafting of some- 
times irreplaceable labor. 


“While draft boards have ac-. 


knowledged the vital part played 
by various craftsmen in steel and 
other industries, other boards 
have shown less discretion and 
have taken key men for the ser- 
vices,” the survey observes. 

Engineering construction awards 

for the week totaled $401,603,000; 
the second highest weekly value 
ever reported. It was also the 
second highest week of the year. 
The all-time record to date, $434,- 
955,000, was established in the 
week of May 7 of this year. 
- This week’s total is 84%% 
above the preceding week’s total 
and 34% above the corresponding 
high week of 1941 which totaled 
$298,718,000. 

Retail trade improved slightly 
this week under the influence of 
clearance promotions and more 
favorable weather conditions, but 
still lacked the drive of buying in 
the earlier months of the year the 
weekly review of Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., reported. Buying in 
the wholesale markets was con- 
servative, in marked contrast to 
last summer’s rush to accumulate 
inventories. 

Retail trade this month may not 
show much of a dollar gain over 
the same month last year, observ- 
ers state. For one thing, sales dur- 


ing July of last year were gather-, 


ing considerable momentum as 
consumers began to spend heavily 
in anticipation of shortages and 
excise taxes. The Federal Re- 
serve Board index of department 
store sales rose to 115% of the 
1923-25 average in July and then 
went to a record of 134 in August. 

It is stated that gasoline ra- 
tioning on the Eastern seaboard is 
cutting down shopping trips. The 
more rigorous credit terms are re- 
ducing hard goods sales even 
where supplies are still available. 
Furthermore, the forthcoming 
freezing of many charge accounts 
will tend to restrict buying. 

Surveys made by a number of 
retail organizations indicate that 
as many as 15 to 20% of all charge 
accounts are likely to be frozen. 
As consumers pay off these ac- 
counts, their purchases of other 
goods will tend to be restricted, 
observers state. 

The trend of insolvencies which 
has been steadily downward in 
recent months, is likely to be re- 
versed over the next several 














informed observers be- 
lieve. The rate of business fail- 
ures has now declined to a near- 
all time low. 

Failures during June, for ex- 
ample, were at the rate of 46 out 
of every 10,000 concerns in busi- 
ness, according to Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. This compared with a 
rate of 45 out of every 10,000 reg- 
istered during January, the low- 
est rate since the depression years. 

Expectations of a higher rate 
of insolvencies are based directly 
on the likelihood that a large vol- 
ume of small manufacturing con- 
cerns that cannot be fitted into 
the war effort will face liquida- 
tion over the next several months. 
War Production Board officials 
are expressing skepticism as to 
the number of concerns that can 
be brought into the war effort by 
the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion. Legislation now being con- 
sidered would help tide over some 
The speed with which 
' this legislation is passed will have 
a good deal to do with the rate of 
insolvencies later in the year, it 
is believed. 

The extent to which war pro- 
duction now dominates industrial 
activity is indicated by a Fed- 
eral Reserve Board estimate that 
almost 50% of the board’s in- 
dustrial production index is now 
war production. 

A further sidelight on whit has 
been happening to the nation’s 
economy is the estimate that war 
production, in terms of points in 
the total index, rose from 32 to 88, 
whereas civilian production de- 
clined from 127 to 92. This re- 
veals both the sharp expansion in 
war production and the dramatic 
shrinking in civilian goods pro- 
duction. 

Wrangling continues over the 
price control effort. The Senate 
action in restricting OPA control 
over food prices, if enacted into 
law, will deal a serious blow to 
the entire anti-inflationary pro- 
gram, informed observers state. 
This action by the Senate follow- 
ing on the heels of House action 
to withhold operating funds from 
the OPA, indicates an apparent 
attempt by Congress to wreck the 
price control effort. 

It is pointed out that food costs 
constitute about 30% of the wage 
earner family’s budget. Conse- 
quently a rise in food costs is re- 
flected promptly in living costs. 
A rise in living costs would of 
course, increase pressure by or- 
ganized labor for higher pay, thus 
imperiling the present price struc- 
ture, it is pointed out. 

The restrictions on control of 
food prices are held to be more 
dangerous to the price control 
program than the withholding of 
operating funds. If Congress 
withholds funds, the shortage 
presumably can be made up from 
the President’s Emergency Fund 
or through the use of volunteer 
workers. It is asserted, however, 
that curtailment of the OPA’s 
power over processed foods would 
push prices up. 


Military Court Opens 
For Nazi Saboteurs 


President Roosevelt on July 2 
appointed a military commission 
of seven generals to try eight al- 
leged Nazi saboteurs who were 
recently arrested after landing 
from submarines on the coasts of 
Long Island and Florida. 

The Military Commission, 
headed by Major General Frank 
R. McCoy, convened in Washing- 
ton on July 8 and began its pro- 
ceedings. Although the trial is 
secret members of the press were 
permitted to inspect the court- 





room at the fourth. day’s -proceed- 
ings (July 11). Counsel. for both 
sides stated to the Commission on 
July 10 that the great volume of 
evidence to be introduced was ex- 
pected to prolong the trial. The 
President directed that the prose- 
cution be conducted by Attorney 
General Francis Biddle and Major 
General Myron C. Cramer, the 
Judge Advocate General of the 
Army, and that counsel for the 
defense be Colonel Cassius M. 
Dowell and Colonel. Kenneth 
Royall. 

Besides Major General MeCoy, 
those named to the military com- 
mission aré, Major. Gen. Walter 
S. Grant, Major Gen.- Blanton 
Winship, Major Gen. Lorenzo .D. 
Gasser, Brig. Gen. Guy V. Henry, 
Brig. Gen. John T. Lewis, Brig. 
Gen. John T. Kennedy 

It is believed that the death 
penalty will be sought by the gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Roosevelt on July 2 also 
issued a proclamation ‘denying 
certain enemies access to the 
courts of the United States,” ex- 
plaining that “the safety of the 
United States demands that all 
enemies who have entered upon 
the territory of the United States 
as part of an invasion of preda- 
tory incursion or who have en- 
tered in order to commit sabo- 
tage, espionage or other hostile or 
warlike acts, should be promptly 
tried in accordance with the Law 
of War.” 


s & 
Finds Public Suffers 
6 5 
From ‘Fear’ Phobia 

“The greatest and strongest na- 
tion in all history”. is suffering 
from “fear” complexes, Walter D. 
Fuller, Chairman of the Board of 
the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers said on July 2 while 
addressing the National Education 
Association Convention at Den- 
ver, Colo. “The polls show that 
a high percentage of people do 
not have enough solid faith to- 
day in our way of life to face the 
tomorrow of ‘after the war’ with 
courage and confidence,” said Mr. 
Fuller, who added that “it is this 
fear of the future that is the last 
remaining bottleneck of all-out 
war production.” He continued, 
“It is this fear that after we have 
licked Germany and Japan we 
will find that we in turn have 
been licked by a bigger than ever 
depression. It is fear that the 
production line of today leads 
only to the bread line of tomor- 
row. It is fear of the ghosts of 
idle men and idle plants and idle 
money. 

“If we could banish this eco- 
nomic fear from the minds of the 
American people, we would break 
our own amazing records in pro- 
duction of the tools of victory, 
and we would have half of the 
battle of the post-war era already 
won.” 

When describing the “hidden 
power in our democracy and free- 
doms” with which to combat the 
fear for the future, Mr. Fuller 
said: 

“It is power to accomplish mir- 
acles. There is hidden power in 
freedom of opportunity in Amer- 
ica, the freedom to experiment, 
explore, invent and adventure 
that no coddling under super- 
statehood can begin to match. 
There is hidden power in our free- 
dom of press which knits the pat- 
tern of national unity and pro- 
gress through truthful informa- 
tion and common understanding 
that no Gestapo can marshal and 
no Goebbels can destroy. There 
is hidden power in freedom of en- 
terprise which constantly batters 
at the frontiers of new products, 
new methods and new opportuni- 
ties.” 

A six-point program “to the end 
that we win the wars against 
Fascism and depression” was sug- 
gested by Mr. Fuller. He called 
upon industry and education to 
cooperate: 

“1. That everything which will 
contribute to an American victory 





in this war be-given a clear green 
signal. 

“2. Since a program of post- 
war prosperity will 
war production now and aid in 
winning the peace, such a pro- 
gram should be encouraged in 
every way that does not interfere 
with our victory effort. Espe- 
cially should our esential freedom 
be safeguarded in this war to pre- 
serve freedom and democracy so 
that they may be our strength and 
hope in’ the future. 

“3.. That sinee the problems of 
the post-war period depend upon 
the solution of social and eco- 
nomic problems, cooperative ef- 
fort of educators and industrialists 
and other groups be encouraged 
and continued. 

“4. That the vital functions of 
education in the American way of 
life, both during the war and 
thereafter make mandatory ade- 
quate public financial support for 
educational institutions. 

“5. That since maintenance of 
democratic principles depends 
upon the teaching of the necessity 
for preserving our freedoms, in- 
dustry should offer all possible 
aid to educators in the further- 
ance of their program. 

“6. That future prosperity de- 
pends largely upon acceptance of 
the principle of unfettered, abund- 
ant, competitive production com- 
bined with aggressive selling and 
marketing and that a broader un- 
derstanding of the fundamentals 
of our economy be developed. 
That in fostering such an under- 
standing, every effort be made 
to discourage false doctrines of 
economic control and planning as 
well as legislative actions which 
would weaken the power of our 
freedoms.” 


AEF Is To Get 
Lend-Lease Supplies 

The War Department announced 
on July 5 that lend-lease opera- 
tions have been expanded to per- 
mit cashless acquisition of serv- 
ices, facilities, equipment and sup- 
plies by United States Army 
forces from the governments of 
foreign’ countries in which they 
are located. United Press, Wash- 
ington, advices of July 6 said: 

“New regulations set up ma- 
chinery to carry out what is de- 
scribed as “lend-lease in reverse.” 

“Instead of making purchases 
from foreign firms and individuals 
through regular market channels, 
Army representatives abroad will 
deal directly with representatives 
of foreign governments. 

“These governments, it is ex- 
pected, will undertake to supply 
as much of the needs of the Amer- 
ican forces as they can within the 
limits of their ability as a matter 
of reciprocity under Lend-Lease 
arrangements. 

“Thus it was expected the new 
arrangement largely will elimi- 
nate purchases by the Army di- 
rectly from _ private’ suppliers 
abroad. 

“Under the new regulations 
such items as are obtained from 
foreign governments will be in- 
ventoried and evaluated: Receiv- 
ing units will send in regular re- 
ports to the Adjutant General of 
the Army and to the International 
Division of the Services of Sup- 
ply. These transactions will be 
consolidated six times yearly and 
the foreign governments con- 
cerned will receive appropriate 
credits against their lend-lease 
accounts with this country. 

“The new program is designed 
to bring about a more equitable 
distribution of the cost of war 
among the United Nations by 
what is in effect a big-scale bar- 
ter system, and to save transpor- 
tation by supplying as many re- 
quirements as possible from 
sources close to where American 
forces are serving. 

“The new procedure is expected 
to simplify considerably book- 
keeping detail in connection with 
foreign purchases and in many 
instances speed up supplies. 


encourage | 





“It. was. understood certain 
phases of the program are still 
under negotiation with some of 
the foreign governments con- 
cerned. 

“Heretofore, supplies and serv- 
ices obtained for American troops 
abroad from United Nations gov- 
ernments have been acquired 
against receipts issued to those 
governments but with no final 
disposition of the charges. Sup- 
plies and services obtained from 
private suppliers were commercial 
transactions wherein the U. S. 
Government made actual pur- 
chases and cash settlements, put- 
ting up dollar exchange to cover 
such items. 

“Most supplies, of course, have 
been shipped from this country, 
including regular weapons, trans- 
port, clothing, equipment and 
much of the food. 

“It is desirable from the stand- 
point of equitable distribution of 
war burden and to save shipping 
time and space to obtain every- 
thing possible locally, officials 
said.” 


War Risk Insurance 
For Bank Funds Soon 


War risk insurance protecting 
banks against losses in money and 
securities as a result of air raids 
or other enemy action, or defense 
operations of the United States 
armed forces, will in all likeli- 
hood be made available ‘by the 
War Damage Corporation within 
the next month or two, according. 
to the Insurance and Protective 
Committee of the American Bank- 
ers Association. In a letter sent 
by the committee to the Associa- 
tion’s membership, it is pointed 
out that insurance against loss or 
damage to real estate on which 
banks hold mortgages, as well as 
banking premises, is now avail- 
able through the War Damage 
Corporation. The letter suggests 
that banks interested in this type 
of war damage insurance should 
consult insurance brokers and 
agents, who will prepare applica- 
tions for policies. Financial insti- 
tutions in the coastal areas and 
other regions are requesting mort- 
gagors to apply for and carry 
WDC insurance on mortgaged 
real estate, the letter states. 
“Whether mortgagees have the 
right to compel mortgagors to pay 
for such insurance depends upon 
the wording and intent of the 
mortgage agreement,” it says. 
Should mortgagors decline to 
carry WDC policies, the committee 
points out in its letter, Rule 10 
of the regulations of the War 
Damage Corporation provides 
banks with an opportunity to pro- 
tect their mortgage interests. The 
letter says: “Under this rule, 
banks and other financial institu- 
tions may purchase blanket cov- 
erage to protect their interests in 
real estate mortgages, chattel 
mortgages held as collateral to 


‘-|consumer credit loans, and other 


property constituting collateral 


for commercial loans.” 

Although money and securities 
of banks are specifically excluded 
from insurance coverage under 
present regulations of the War 
Damage Corporation, the Associa- 
tion’s Insurance and Protective 
Committee stresses in its letter 
the likelihood that insurance of 
these intangibles will be made 
available by the WDC as soon as 
conferences between representa- 
tives of the Committee and the 
Corporation’s officials are con- 
cluded. The letter adds: “Such 
protection has been the subject of 
several conferences in recent 
months, and we believe it will be 
made available to interested 
banks.” 


The Committee’s letter encloses 
a copy of the regulations, rules 
and insurance rates established by 
the WDC, for guidance of Asso- 
ciation members who wish to se- 
cure war risk protection. 
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President Says Sub-Parily Grain Sale. 


Is Vital fo the War Time Effort 


President Roosevelt on July 3 entered the Congressional con- | 


troversy relative to the Agriculture Department appropriation bill, 
concerning sub-parity grain sales and funds for the Farm Credit 


‘Administration, by stating that the only real. issue involved 


“whether the government’ should 


is 
be free to use its feed resources 


‘to produce food for the wartime effort.” 





The House 
been deadlocked for some time 


over the matter of permitting the |: 


sale of 125,000,000 . bushels — of 
wheat at 85% 
ing purposes. The House. farm 
‘bloc has been “insisting on™ full; 
parity price: On the question of 
FSA. funds, the Senate voted 
$222,800,000 but the House only 
voted $127,000,000. 


-. The President assailed ““eertain 


selfish and power-hungry groups” 
and declared that “pressure group) 
tactics will not prevail” when the 
real issue becomes clear. The: 
‘President, among . other. things,’ 
said: 

“The . approval of the Senate 
recommendations of the. Farm 
Security Administration: program 
are, in my judgment; essential to 
the nation’ S ‘war effort. They are 
minimum.’ 

Mr. Roosevelt gave ‘his views in 
a letter to leaders of seven farm, 
labor and religious organizations 
who had written to him jointly on 
June 20 in behalf of the wheat 
proposal and in support of larger 
funds for the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. 

He also expressed confidence 
that, should resistance to these 
proposals persist, “the people will 
hold those responsible to strict 
account.” 

Copies of the President’s letter 
were sent to James G. Patton, 
President of the Naticnal Farm- 
ers’ Union; Murray Lincoln, 
‘Executive Secretary of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation; William 
Green, American Federation of 
Labor; Philip Murray, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations; J. G. 
‘Luhrsen, Executive Secretary of: 

\ American ‘Railway Labor 
‘Execttives’ Association; L. ° G. 
‘Ligutti, Executive Secretary ~ of 
‘the National Catholic Rural Life 
‘Association, and Benson Y .Landis, 
of ‘the - Federal Council of 
Churches. — é 

Mr. Roosevelt's letter follows: 


In these dark.days when the 
fortunes of war demonstrate 
more clearly than ever before 
the dependence of our fighting 
men upon adequate supplies, it 
is heartening to receive the let- 
ter of June 20 signed by you 
and six other leaders of farm, 
labor, and religious organiza- 
tions asking help in giving all 
our farmers the equipment with 
which. to_ produce enough food 
for victory and a peace that wili 
endure. 

The. seven signatures on this 
joint appeal spell a new under- 
standing and a new unity, born 
of war, among farmers, all three 
national labor organizations, 
and two great religious groups 
of men and women of good-will. 
Our fighting men need this kind 
of unity in support of them. As 
their Commander - in- Chief, I 
welcome it. 

The authorization to sell some 
of the governnient’s holdings of 
grain for feeding purposes at 
85% of the parity price for corn 


is essential if the armed services | 


‘and the civilian population are 
to be assured adequate supplies 
of pork, beef, milk, chicken, 
and eggs at- prices that will 
neither break through the ceil- 
ing nor require excessive sub- 
sidies. The government will 
continue to assure fair prices to 
farmers for their products. Cer- 
tainly; the’ government; organ- 
ized for total war, must» have 
the authority to deploy its re- 
sources promptly and in suf- 
ficient volume to speed vic- 
tory. We have surpluses of 
grains; we have oncoming strin- 
gencies and shortages in certain 
meats, fats and: oils. 


and Senate have® 


of corn for feed-|- 





The only: real issue. involved |. 


here is whether the government 


should be free to use its feed re- 


wartime effort. When this fact 
becomes clear I am certain that 
pressure group tactics will. not 
prevail and-that the action taken 
by the Congress will reflect the 
nation’s. needs. 


To meet the nation’s war food: 
goals we must have the full-time: 
employment ‘of all: farmers; big, 
I agree with your 
statement that they, as working’ . 
farmers: tilling their own land, 
should be given such support as’ 
is. necessary to utilize-their re-: 


and little. 


sources fully. They must be as- 
sisted to stay on the land and to 
have or to get a life’s stake in it. 


This, the ‘Senate recommenda-. 


tions for farm security adminis- 


_ tration loan authorizations: and: 


appropriations will do in- a 
measure ‘that, however inade- 
quate, is infinitely better than 
the inadequate proposals that 
are being mistakingly urged on 
the Congress by certain selfish 
and power-hungry groups. 

The approval of the Senate 
recommendations on the Farm 
Security Administration pro- 
gram are, in my judgment, es- 
sential to the nation’s war ef- 
fort. They are minimum. Quite 
properly, billions have been al- 
located for the financing of war 
industry, large and small. Sim- 
ilar balanced aid to make full 
use for war of our varied farm 
resources should not be denied. 


You have asked me to take 
this issue to the country. I think 


that your excellent letter has. 


done this in large measure. — I 
will support and emphasize it 
at every opportunity. Should 
resistance to these proposals 


persist, I am Confident that the. 


people will hold those respon- 
sible to strict. account. 


The President on July 9 again 
called for speedy settlement of the 
Congressional dispute when. he 
declared - that. -the 
which agreement has not yet been 
reached embody the. issue of more 
abundant production of the things 
we need.” 


In signing the “stop-gap” "pill 
appropriating funds for the De- 
partment for July, the President 
issued a statement saying that 
“our war needs do not permit 
compromise or partisan discord” 
and that “we: cannot afford to 
cripple any part of our productive 
effort with unnecessary. legisla- 
tive shackles.” 

The text of President Roose- 
velt’s statement of July 9 follows: 


I have just signed H. R. 7349 
under which the Department of 
Agriculture appropriations are 
continued for the month of July. 
I am glad that this bill was 
finally approved by both Houses 
of the Congress without the 
prohibition against the sale of 
Government-held stocks of feed 
grains, but I-regret that the 
operations of a department’ so 
essential ‘to our domestic and 
war needs should be left in-such 
-a predicament. at this critical: 
period ‘in. the nation’s history. 

The Department of ‘Agricul- 
ture is charged-with the -re- 
sponsibity of. giving leadership 
to the greatest agricultural pro- 
-duetion effort. the country has 
ever known.. Each day the part 
- that food must play in the win- 
ning of. the war becomes. more 
apparent. The matters on which 
agreement has not yet been 
reached. embody the issue of 
more. abundant production of 
the things we need. Our war 
needs do not permit compro- 
mise or partisan discord on that 
issue. We cannot. .afford to 
cripple any part of our pro- 


seurces to produce food for the’ 


‘matters’ on’ 


) 





nually. 
-total present. output of all spirits 





ductive effort with unnecessary 
legislative shackles. 

It is. my earnest hope that 
the Congress will.move quickly 
to an agreement on the major 
items in dispute in order that 
more adequate agricultural pro- 
duction may be achieved and 
maintained. Freedom to utilize 
our Government stock of grain 
in accord with the principles 
of the ever-normal granary is 
a’ necessary means to this end. 
This is no time to hamstring 
successful principles. Only thus 
can we insure increased pro- 
duction of live stock and dairy 
products so essential to our war 
needs. 

My recommendations for the 
Farm Security Administration 
will enable . underemployed 
farmers to produce more so that 
their production may be avail- 
able for our war needs. The 
Senate provisions represent a 
minimum step in utilizing our 

‘“farm manpower. for increased 
food production. 


U: S. Consultants 


To Aid Free French 


The State Department in Wash- 
ington announced on July 9 that 
Admiral Harold R. Stark, Com- 
mander of United States Naval 
Forces in Europe, and Brig.-Gen. 
Charles L. Bolte, Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army in Eu- 
rope, have been designated as this 
government’s representatives to 
consult with the Free French Na- 
tional Committee in London on 
all matters relating to the con- 
duct of the war. This action, fur- 
ther coordinating the common 
efforts of the United States and 
the Free French, headed by Gen. 
de Gaulle, was taken to make “co- 
operation more effective in the 
prosecution of the war.” The an- 
nouncement. of the State Depart- 
ment said that this further col- 
laboration “is consistent with 
President Roosevelt's statement 
of last.November, extending lend- 
lease aid to the miltary and naval 
forces of Free France and with 
the “policy of the United States 
Government in aiding all peoples 
who are resisting Axis aggression 
to maintain.and- uphold their own 
liberty.” 

A .memorandum to Gen. de 
Gaulle, released by the State De- 
partment, made. it clear that this 
step does not amount to diplo- 
matic recognition of the Commit- 
tee as the Government of France. 
On this point the memorandum 
said that “in pursuing the com- 
mon war objective the Govern- 
ment of the United States will 
continue to deal with the local 
Free French officials in their re- 
spective territories where they are 
in effective control.” 


Distillers Must Convert 
Plants to War Alcohol 


The Nation’s distilleries have 
been ordered to convert their 
plants by Nov. 1 to the exclusive 
production of industrial alcohol, 
needed for the manufacture of 
munitions and synthetic rubber. 
Matthew J. MacNamara, special 
assistant director of the materials 
division of the. War Production 
Board,-on June 16,-told a meeting 
of. representatives of the liquor 
producing interests. at Louisville, 
Ky.,. that their. quota. would be 
upward of 200,000,000: gallons an- 
It is estimated that their 


is.about 600,000 gallons monthly. 

Mr. MacNamara said machinery 
and. equipment for the conversion 
had been located: and its use au- 
thorized. Payment for the -shift 
from liquor to industrial alcoho) 
will be made by the Defense 
Plants Corp., a subsidiary of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., ac- 
cording to the Associated Press 

Previous reference to plans for 
converting the liquor industry was 
made in these columns June 11. 
page 2213. 





Revenue Tonnage and Mileag 


e Figures To 


Supplant Carloadings Data As Traffic Gauge 


Because of heavier loading and longer haul of railroad cars in 
the last few months, revenue tonnage and revenue ton mileage fig- 
ures now provide a more accurate measurement of the volume of 
railroad freight traffic than carloadings, Josph B. Eastman, Director 


of Defense Transportation, announced on July 1, 


Total carloadings 


for the first 25. weeks of 1942 showed a gain of only 6.7% over the 


same period last year. 
all classes of freight with the ex- 
ception of less-than-carload in- 
creased by an average of 13%, 





However ® 


System, who is a member of the 
Illinois Development Council and 
consultant to like state bodies in 


Mr. Eastman pointed out, while | Wisconsin, Indiana , Kentucky, 


the 1l-c-1 loadings declined 17. 8% 
as a result of ODT’s. General 
Order No. 1 .and of the railroads’ 
efforts prior and subsequent to 
the May 1 effective date. 

The order set a six-ton weight 
limit per car for less-than-carload 
freight, and provided for a step- 
up to an eight-ton minimum, ef- 
fective July 1.. A ten-ton mini- 
mum will be. established Sept. 1. 

Mr. Eastman pointed out specifi- 
cally that railway analysts and 
observers should, as a result of 
the merchandise car savings, care- 
fully scrutinize the weekly. re- 
ports and distinguish between car- 
load traffic loadings, and total 
carloadings which include the cars 
loaded with merchandise. Until 
a full year after May 1, he said, 
total carloading figure compari- 
sons will be distorted. 

During the 25 weeks ending 
June 20, less-than-carload freight 
used 3,194,811 cars, as compared 
with 3,885,072 in the first 25 
weeks of 1941. The 1942 decrease 
of 690,261 cars, Mr. Eastman said, 
is due entirely to heavier and 
more efficient loading by the rail- 
roads. While the number of cars 
loaded dropped considerably, fig- 


‘ures compiled by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission showed an 
increase of 16.9% in l-c-l tonnage 
originated during the first three 
months of 1942. Indications are 
that this increase is being main- 
tained during the second quarter. 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission figures show the major 
railroads moved 576,211,670 reve- 
nue tons of all classes of freight 
in the quarter ended March 31, 
1942, as compared with 478,521,- 
196 moved in the first quarter 
of 1941, or a gain of 20.4%. Reve- 
nue .ton-miles rose. from 101,375,- 
401,000 in the first quarter of 1941 
to 132,028,605,000 in the compa- 
rable period of 1942—an increase 
of 30.2%. 

On at least 60% of the 121 
major railroads—the Class I sys- 
tems—approximately 20% of all 
merchandise carloads had already 
reached the ten-ton limit, and al- 
most 50% had attained the eight- 
ton loading by the end of May. 


Teamwork For Post 
War Reorganization 


Discussing the need of organ- 
ized teamwork to meet post-war 
complications, Anderson Pace, of 
Chicago, at the closing session of 
the National Conference on In- 





Tennessee, Louisiana, and Missis- 
sippi, suggested that there be cre- 
ated an informal body that could 
“bring about the interchange of 
industrial information to the ben- 
efit not of Realtors alone but of 
the various zones of the country 


“as a whole.” Mr. Pace told of the 


development now of what he 
termed “shock troops” in - local 
bodies located in Mid-Western and 
Mid-Southern communities which 
will provide a trained force ready 
to handle post-war complications 
resulting from dislocations of pop- 
ulation and industry during the 
emergency war period. Indicat- 
ing that such problems will have 
both important industrial and 
deep social implications, he ana- 
lyzed from the point of view of 
permanent usefulness the agencies 
already at work on post-war plan- 
ning. The convention was called 
by the Society of Industrial Real- 
tors. 


State Tax On Land 
Taken By Military 


Legislation providing for taxa- 
tion by the States and their po- 
litical sub-divisions of certain real 
property acquired for military 
purposes by the United States 
since January, 1942, was passed 
by the Senate on July 2 and sent 
to the House. 

The real property acquired for 
general miltary purposes includes 
that taken-over for fortifications, 
coast defenses, military camps, 
cantonments, proving grounds, 
training areas, bomb testing areas, 
and the manufacture of munitions. 

Senator McNary of Oregon, the 
minority leader, said the bill 
“would merely relieve the dis- 
tressed counties and States which 
heretofore collected taxes from 
the private owners.” He explained 
that the bill follows the precedent 
heretofore set by Congress “not 
only during the last war but more 
recently with respect to the treat- 
ment accorded the District of Co- 
lumbia by the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, the Housing Admin- 
istration and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation.” Senator 
McNary stated that “the burden 
would be thrown upon the Gov- 
ernment to meet the county and 
State taxes, so as to enable the 
counties and States to continue 
the normal administration of their 
affairs.” 

The bill authorizes the taxation 
of such property at the rate previ- 


dustrial Real Estate in Pittsburgh }ously charged against it. 


on June 26 said: 

“What are we going to do after 
the war to fill the industrial gap 
in those areas where raw ma- 
terials have been used in tre- 
mendous quantities during the 
war, and where they may be used 
only. in limited quantities after 
the war? What are: we going to 
do about the workers who have 
migrated in large quantities from 
home and may return after the 
war? Teamwork of the «ght kind 
by national industries, Federal 
agencies, state agencies and trade, 
civie and business organizations of 
various kinds working together in 
parallel lines could solve these 
and other problems of post-war 
industrial transition. Preparation 
for such teamwork has already 
begun. Good coordination and 
good planning will be needed to 
bridge the transition whether or 
not industrial activity continues at 
a high level. 

Mr. Pace, general industrial 
‘agent of the Illinois Central R.R. 


U.S., Brazil Extend 
~ . Stabilization Pact 


An. agreement extending. for 
five years the monetary stabiliza- 
tion pact between the United 
States and Brazil was signed in 
Washington on July 6 by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
and Minister Fernando Lobo, 
Charge D’Affairs of Brazil. The 
agreement extends to July 15, 
1947, the stabilization pact entered 
into five years ago. 

Under the extended agreement, 
the United States, according to the 
Associated Press, will make dol- 
lar exchange available to Brazil 
to stabilize the Brazilian milreis- 
United States dollar rate of ex- 
chenge up to a total amount of 
$100,000,000 and will sell gold to 
Brazil as the Brazilian Govern- 
ment may request up to a total of 
$100,000.000. In the original agree- 
ment these two amounts were 





$60,000,000. 
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Non-Agricultural Employment In Mid-May 
At New All-Time High, Labor Dept. Reports 


Total civil non-agricultural employment increased by 327,000 
from mid-April to mid-May, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 


reported on June 30. 
high,” she said. 


“The May total was 41,201,000, a new all-time 
“It exceeded the previous peak (41,073,000 


in 


December, 1941) by 128,000 and the level of May 1941 by 2,299,000.” 
Secretary Perkins further reported: 


“A substantial portion of the» 





increase from April to May was;ing plants, and plants manufac- 


in manufacturing industries where 
a contra-seasonal gain of 76,000 
workers reflected continued ex- 
pansion in the war production in- 
dustries. Contract construction 
showed a gain of 92,000, the May 
level exceeding all previous 
‘months since the fall of 1929. In- 
-creased employment on govern- 
ment projects accounted for this 
substantial gain; private construc- 
tion showed a small decrease over 
the month interval, Federal, State 
and local government employment 
increased by 86,000 and there were 
increases of 40,000 in the trans- 
portation and _ public utilities 

up, and 38,000 in the group of 
J ce, service, and miscellaneous 
industries. Employment in the 
group of mining industries showed 
a small gain, while wholesale and 
retail trade establishments com- 
bined reported a slight loss. Gov- 
‘ernment restrictions affecting the 
sale of such items as automobiles, 
‘tires, electrical appliances, gaso- 
line, lumber and plumbing and 
heating equipment accounted for 
the decrease in various lines of 
trade. 

“The principal factor in the 
expansion of nearly 2,300,000 in 
non-agricultural employment over 
the year interval was the increase 
of 1,135,000 in manufacturing in- 
dustries. Federal, State and local 
government services, contract con- 
struction, and transportation and 
public utilities also showed large 
gains, while a smaller increase 
was reported in the finance, ser- 
-vice and miscellaneous group. In 
the remaining two major groups. 
trade and mining, there were de- 
elines of 80,000 and 7,000 respec- 
tively. A number of lines of both 
wholesale and retail trade have 
been seriously affected by the war 
program particularly automotive, 
while the sharp curtailment in oil 
well drilling accounts primarily 
for the decrease in the mining 
group over the year interval. 

“The rise of 0.7% in factory 
employment between April and 
May was in contrast to a season- 
ally expected decline of 0.5%, 
while the corresponding increase 
in weekly pay rolls (3.2% or $11,- 
300,000) compared with a typical 
rise of only 0.2% or about $700,000 
for this time of year. The durable 
goods group of manufacturing in- 
dustries, in - which war production 
is chiefly concentrated, reported 
an employment increase of 1.7% 
.(102,100) while the non-durable 
goods group showed a decrease of 
0.6% (27,300). 

Shortages of materials and lay- 
offs in plants converting their 
facilities to war production con- 
tinued to cause employment re- 
ductions in many durable and 
non-durable industries. Among 
them were cast-iron pipe, cutlery, 
hardware, plumbers’ supplies, 
wirework, steam and hot-water 
heating apparatus and steam fit- 
tings, tin cans and other tinwear, 
radios, typewriters, jewelry, light- 
-ing equipment, carpets and rugs 
‘and rubber goods. Gains in indus- 
tries geared to the war effort, 
‘however, more than offset these 
_declines. For the first time since 
last November automobile plants 
reported an employment increase 
(5.6% or 18,900 workers) indicat- 
ing a stepping-up of war produc- 
. tion in converted plants. Other 
strategic war industries continued 
to show sharp employment gains, 
notably shipbuilding, aircraft, en- 
gines, machine tools, machine-tool 
accessories, electrical machinery, 
foundries and machine shops, am- 
munition, and firearms. 

“Among the non-durable-goods 
industries, seasonal increases were 
shown by woolen and worsted 
goods mills, bakeries, meat pack- 





turing beverages, butter, ice 
cream, and beet sugar. The can- 
ing and preserving’ industry 
showed a contra-seasonal gain of 
2.1%. Seasonal declines were re- 
ported by establishments manu- 
facturing fertilizers; cottonseed— 
oil, cake, and meal; confectionery; 
and millinery. 

“The May indexes of factory 
employment (137.0) and pay rolls 
(192.6), based on 1923-25 as 100, 
were at the highest levels on 
record, the gains since May of last 
year being ¥.7 and 33.7%, respec- 
tively. The pay-roll increase in 
‘all manufacturing’ over the year 
was nearly four times as large as 
the employment expansion due 
largely to increased working 
hours, overtime premiums, and 
wage-rate increases. 

“Wage-rate increases averaging 
7.9% and affecting 207,000 factory 
wage earners were reported by 
691 plants out of a reporting sam- 
ple of approximately 30,000 plants 
w:.th about 6,000,000 workers. The 
largest number of workers af- 
fected were in the cotton goods, 
men’s clothing, machine tools, air- 
craft, boot and shoe, and paper 
and pulp industries. Scattered 
wage-rate increases were re- 
ported among the nonmanufactur- 
«ng industries surveyed, the pub- 
jic utilities group reporting the 
largest numbers of workers 
affected. 

“Employment in anthracite min- 
ing showed a contra-seasonal in- 
crease of 1.0% from April to May, 
while bituminous coal mines re- 
oorted a less-than-seasonal de- 
cline of 0.3%. These changes were 
coupled with pay-roll increases of 
145% and 3.4% respectively, re- 
flecting increased production. 
Quarries and non-metallic mines 
2xpanded their forces by 28%, 
about half the average May in- 
crease of the preceding 13 years. 
While the small employment in- 
crease of 0.1% in metal mines 
raised the index to 82.0% of the 
1929 average, the highest May 
revel since 1930, crude petroleum 
producing firms reported 0.4% 
fewer production employees than 
tn the preceding month. 

“The continuing demand for 
dublie transportation facilities was 
reflected by the increase of 1.6% 
n the number of. workers em- 
ployed by street railways and 
buses, this being the fourth con- 
secutive monthly gain, and with 
but one exception the largest per- 
centage increase in any month 
during the last 14 years. Electric 
light and power companies re- 
ported a contra-seasonal employ- 
ment drop of 1.0% while tele- 
phone and telegraph offices in- 
creased their -forees slightly. 
Among the service industries, in- 
creases of a seasonal character 
were shown by laundries (3.2%), 
dyeing and cleaning. establish- 
ments (54%), hotels (0.4%). 
3rokerage and insurance firms re- 
oorted decreases of 3.9% and 0.8% 
respectively. 

“The drop of 1.7%. in wholesale 
trade employment was greater 
than usual for May due largely to 
contra-seasonal decreases in many 
lines as war conditions and result- 
ing government restrictions af- 
fected the sale of such items as 
automobiles, tires, petroleum and 
gasoline, electrical appliances, ra- 
dios, plumbing and heating equip- 
ment, furniture and house furnish- 
ings, and paper products. These 
faetors also affected similar lines 
of retail trade. Employment in 
retail food, general merchandise, 
and fuel and ice establishments, 
however, increased over the 
month interval and the net change 
for retail trade as a whole was a 
decrease of only 0.1%. 


| showed increases over the month 








“Nonagricultural employment, 
in all but 4 States, Vermont, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, and South’ Dakota | 
showing slight decreases. Sizable | 
gains were shown over the year 
in all but 2 States (Michigan and 
Delaware). The largest percentage 
increases occurred in Oregon, 
Arkansas, District of Columbia, 
Alabama, Washington, and Utah. 
“All Federally-financed con- 
struction required 1,564,000 work- 
ers during the month ending May 
15, constituting an increase over 
April of 193,000 or 14%. Pay rolls, 
amounting to $281,549,000, in- 
creased 18%. Construction work- 
ers hired directly by the Federal 
Government numbered 239,000 or 
15% of the total. 
“War construction, not including 
housing, employed 196,000 addi- 
tional workers during May, reach- 
ing a total of 1,418,000 persons and 
constituting 91% of the total.num- 
ber employed on Federally-fi- 
anced construction. Expansion 
during May was_ concentrated 
mainly on the construction of 
ships, nonresidential buildings, 
and streets and roads. 
' “Employment on public housing 
projects showed a decline during 
the month ending May 15 of 8,900 
and over the past year of 66,300. 
“Employment in the Federal 
executive service increased 78,700 
persons during May: 7,400 inside 
the District of Columbia and 71,- 
300 outside. Over the past year 
employment inside the District 
has increased 45% and outside the | 
District 62%. During May total 
employment in the Federal execu- 
tive service was 2,091,000 and pay 
rolls were $331,645,000. 
“Contraction of the work-relief 
programs continued during May. 
WPA personnel was cut 80,700 
(9%), personnel on the NYA 
student work program was cut 21,- 
400 and on the out-of-school work 
program 24,000 (10% for the 2 
programs). The 12,300 personnel 
decline for the CCC was distri- 
uted among the various groups as 
follows: enrollees, 11,400; nurses, 
13; educational advisors, 81; and 
supervisory and technical, 834. All 
work-relief programs have 
dropped a total of 1,356,000 names 





from the rolls in the past year.” 
The Labor Department further 
reported: 


¢ 


April. Shipments. of War Goods by Automotive - 


Industry 46% Greater Than In February 


Reporting on the progress of the conversion of the automotive 
industry to war work, the War Production Board on July 1 announced 
that war shipments by this industry were 46% greater in April than 


in February. 


The report, compiled by WPB’s Automotive Branch, 


was based upon information received from 432 plants of 157 com- 
panies, which, on the basis of labor employed make up 72% of the 


~~ 





industry, and covers 


concerns ® 


which include eight large auto- | will find great satisfaction in the 


mobile manufacturers, nine truck 
companies and 140 parts com- 
panies. 

The survey by the War Produc- 
tion Board further reports in 
part: 

“These companies reported 
April shipments of $420,000,000, of 
which 83% were war goods. War 
shipments increased from $239,- 
000,000 in February to $349,000,000 
in April, while non-war shipments 
declined from  $145,000,000 to 
$72,000,000. 

“Value added of war products 
increased 53%. Value added rep- 
resents the difference between the 
money value of shipments and the 
cost of materials and parts sup- 
plied. These 432 plants had a 
total value added on war work in 
April of $188,000,000, compared 
with $123,000,000 in February. 

“Thus the April shipments of 
war goods from these companies, 
72% of the industry, was at an 
annual rate of more than $4,000,- 
000,000, while the value added 
was at the rate of $2,250,000,000 
a year. 

“Some shipments from parts 
companies may have gone to auto- 
mobile manufacturers or truck 


companies ana the figures on to- 
tal shipments, therefore, would 
include some duplications. Value 
added includes no duplications. 
“In the eight automobile manu- 


| facturing companies, value added 


on war goods increased 87%. 
from $54,000,000 to $102,000,000. 
War shipments increased 64%. 
from $113,000,000 to $186,000,000. 
These companies included General 
Motors, -Ford, Chrysler, Stude- 
baker, Hudson; Packard, Nash and 
Graham-Paige, which operate 182 
plants.” 





ESTIMATES OF TOTAL.NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 
{In Thousands} 


1942 (pre- April, 
liminary) 


Total civil non-agricultural employment__ 
Employees in non-agricultural establish- 
ments ‘ 
Manufacturing — 
Mining ib ln Saldana 
Contract construction ~~ .._~~__---_-- 
Transportation and public utilities_____ 
WOOD: | csc.) eae eee Bren 
Finance, service und miscellaneous____- 
Federal, State and local government__-_ 


Change 
May, 
1941 

to May, 
1942 

+ 2,299 


Change 
April 

to May, 
1942 
+327 


May, 
May, 
1941 

38,902 


1942 
41,201 40,874 
35,058 
13,021 
862 
2,020 
3,383 
6,673 
4,304 
4,795 


+ 2,299 
+ 1,135 
+ 238 

19% 


+327 
+ 76 
+ 1 
+ 92 
+ 40 
— 6 
+ 38 
+ 86 


32,759 
11,886 


34,731 
12,945 
861 
1,928 
3,343 
6,679 
4,266 
4,709 


869 
1,782 
3,185 
6,783 — 80 
4,235 + 65 
4,049 + 746 





The estimates of 
non-agricultural employment,” 
given on the first line of the above; 
table, represent the total number 
of persons engaged in gainful 
work in the United States in non- 
agricultural industries, excluding 
military and naval personnel, per- 
sons employed on WPA or NYA 
projects, and enrollees in CCC 
camps. The series described as 
“Employees in  nonagricultural 
establishments” excludes also 
proprietors and firm members, 
self-employed persons, — casual 
workers and persons in domestic 
service. The estimates for “Em- 
ployees in nonagricultural estab- 
lishments,” are shown separately 


for each of seven major industry } 


groups. Data for the manufactur- 
ing and trade groups have been 
revised to include adjustments to 
preliminary 1939 Census data. 

The figures represent the num- 
ber of persons working at any 
time during the week ending 
nearest the middle of each month. 
The totals for the United States 
have been adjusted to conform to 
the figures shown by the 1930 
Census of Occupations or the 
number of nonagricultural “gain- 
ful workers” less the number 
shown to have been unemployed 
for one week or more at the time 
of the Census. 





“total civil® 


U. S. Financial Safety 
Depends On Savings 


In addition to being urged to 
invest at least 10% of their in- 
come in War Bonds, Americans 
must be convinced that on the 
volume of their savings out of 
current income depends the pres- 
ent and future financial safety of 
the country, John H. Fahey, Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Commis- 
sioner, declared on July 4. Mr. 
Fahey added that “if people will 
only realize that money saved 
during the war means the chance 
to make a down-payment which 
ultimately assures the ownership 
of a home a few years from now, 
or that it means reaching some 
other cherished goal, they will en- 
list in the Government’s program 





_Tesults of their temporary self- 
| denial. ;' 


“At the same time I feel that 
everyone should realize fully what 
unnecessary, loose spending at 
this time means. We must under- 
stand that it is certain to cause 
higher living costs which will 
slash the value out of any in- 
creased salaries or wages.” 

Mr. Fahey declared that the 
best way to offset expressions of 
concern over the post-war period 
is to point to some of. the basic 
objectives of financing the. war 
through current income. He went 
on to say: 

“The Government wants people 
to build up a great reserve, in 
addition to financing the war on 
a sound basis. When that reserve 
of buying power is released, it will 
stimulate our peacetime economy. 
We've had spending programs be- 
fore, but never in the history of 
any country has there been buy- 
ing power distributed through all 
classes of citizens such as there 
will be after this war is over—if 
we all do our part now. 

“Private enterprise is going 
through a period of severe read- 
justment. Many major industries 
are being entirely converted to 
war; others are being forced to re- 
strict their operations to a painful 
degree. The hope of these indusi- 
tries and of all private enterprise 
is the buying. power that can be 
built up through a program of na- 
tional saving. 

“I think that if this full picture 
is given to the American people, 
they will have a new understand- 
ing of the constructive steps the 
Government is taking to assure a 
kind of peace which will make 
woarth-while the sacrifices we are 
going to be called upon to endure 
while the war lasts.” 


Treasury Plans To 
Reissue Gold Notes 


Plans for the re-issuance of 
Federal Reserve gold notes, which 
have been out of circulation for 
more than eight years, were in- 
dictated in press advices July 2, 
at which time the New York 
“Herald Tribune” reported from 
Washington that as a conservation 
and economy measure the Treas- 
ury would soon release some $4,- 
000,000,000 of these notes, in de- 
nominations ranging from $10 to 
$1,000. The account added in part: 

“Among the reasons for the ac- 
tion were: Fine silk is used in 
manufacturing paper for money; 
silk also is urgently needed for 
parachutes; good paper is scarce, 
and, therefore, the Treasury will 
save all around by. reissuing the 
gold notes.” 

From United Press advices from 
Washington July 3 we take the 
following: 

‘When gold paper money makes 
its appearance shortly it will not 
mean the United States has gone 
back on the gold standard. It will 
mean that the Treasury is saving 
$2,000,000 on the cost of printing 
new currency. 

“Treasury officials revealed last 
night they were considering re- 
leasing about $4,200,000,000 in the 


for two constructive purposes.” Ingold notes in order to save 240 


Mr. Fahey further said: 


| tons of paper, 1,200,000 man-hours 


“The first purpose is, of course, of labor and large quantities of 
service to our country in a war|nylon and ink which new bills 


in which our victory is vital to 
everyone. The second purpose 
should be to make extra savings 
which will mean continued indus- 
trial activity, jobs for workers and 
general prosperity after the war. 


If people will only stick to these 


objectives, I am sure that they 


would call for. 

“They emphasized, however, 
that while the notes, which have 
been on hand since 1934, but never 
issued, bear on their face: ‘Re- 
deemable in gold on demand at 
the United States Treasury...’ 
they will be paid only in silver.” 
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Holds Federal Price Control No Bar To Suit 
To Enforce Resale Price Under State Law 


A ruling that plaintiffs may bring suit to enforce minimum resale 
prices under the New York State Fair Trade Law despite the ex- 
istence of the Federal regulations fixing price ceilings was handed 
down by New York Supreme Court Justice Eder on July 7, accord- 
ing to the New York “Herald Tribune” of July 8, which stated that 
the decision is believed to be the first in the country on the relation 


of Federal price regulations to* 


State Fair Trade Laws. 

Justice Eder, it is said, over- 
ruled the contention of the de- 
fendant in an injunction suit that 
the enactment of the Federal 
Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942 “rendered wholly impotent” 
the State law, which forbids the 
sale at retail below a minimum 
resale price fixed in contracts be- 
tween manufacturer and retailer. 
Continuing the “Herald Tribune” 
further reported the findings of 
Justice Eder: 

‘“Justice Eder said that in order 
to cite the Federal regulation as 
a defense in a suit under the State 
law a retailer must be able to 
show that inability to obey the 
State law was occasioned and 
necessitated “compliance with the 
Federal law as the paramount au- 
thority to which obedience was 
surrendered. 

*“The action upon which Justice 
Eder ruled was brought by three 
pharmacists, Hyman Schreiber, of 


"1878 Lexington Avenue; Herman 


{ 


Smithline, of 80 East 116th Street, 
and Morris Raskin, of 69 East 
116th Street, to restrain another 
pharmacist, William Siegel, of 
1614 Park Avenue, from alleged 
unfair competition. 

‘“The charge against Mr. Siegel 
was that the was selling below 
minimum resale prices the prod- 
ucts of 44 manufacturers. 

“Although he upheld the right 
of the plaintiffs to bring suit un- 
der the State law in spite of Fed- 
eral regulations, Justice Eder de- 
nied their application for a 
temporary injunction to restrain 
continuing alleged violations of 
the State law. He said that all of 
the violations complained of oc- 
curred before the effective date 
of the price freezing order. 

U. 8. Authority Supreme 

“Justice Eder said further that 
it was not shown during the argu- 
ment that since that date the de- 
fendant was selling at prices other 
than those set by the Price Ad- 
ministrator. 

~“On the question of conflict be- 
tween Federal and State laws, 
Justice Eder said: ‘It admits of no 
doubt that the authority of the 
Federal Government is supreme. 
o. is manifest that the Federal 
statute is dominant. 

“*The Federal statute does not 
prohibit or bar a suit brought pur- 
suant to the State Fair Trade Law, 
even though the maximum resale 
price established by the Price Ad- 
ministrator conflicts with the 
minimum retail resale price as 
fixed by the stipulation of the 
parties and as affected by the 
State Fair Trade Law, in the ab- 
sence of a showing by the party 
complained against that the act of 
derivation from the State law was 
occasioned and necessitated by 
good faith, compliance with the 
Federal law as the paramount au- 
thority to which obedience was 
surrendered’.” 


War Output In 1942 
- Set At $45 Billion 


~ Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of 
the War Production Board, de- 
clared on July 10 that “during 
this calendar year the factories 
of the United States will turn out 
war goods of one kind or another 
to a value of $45,000,000,000.” 
.. Speaking before the Autonfobile 
Council for War Production at 
Detroit, Mr. Nelson said that next 
year he expected the figure will 
rise to $70,000,000,000 or $75,000 - 
000.000, at current prices. He 
added: 

\“J do not believe that it ever 
can rise much above that figure, 
because I think that is just about 











the limit that our economy can 
stand. The materials which would 
be needed to get production sub- 
stantially higher than that sim- 
ply are not available, and as far as 
we can see now they cannot be 
made available. But in any case, 
getting up to the 45-billion level 
this year will be ae splendid 
achievement and raising the level 
to 75 billions next year will be 
nothing less than magnificent.” 


Discussing the automotive in- 
dustry’s part in the war program, 
Mr. Nelson asserted: 


“In this great program a major 
role has been assigned to the auto- 
motive industry. Contracts for 
more than $8,000,000,000 worth of 
war goods had been placed with 
chis industry by the end of April 
of this year; more than $5,000,- 
000,000 of that total were placed 
after Pearl Harbor. Yet that is 
little more than a_ beginning. 
When peak rates of production are 
reached under present plans, this 
industry will be producing war 
goods at a rate of approximately 
$12,000,000,000 a year. This is 
three times as large as the indus- 
try’s estimated 1941 sales of $4,- 
000,000,000; it will represent ap- 
proximately one-sixth of the en- 
tire war-production effort of the 
whole United States. 

“These are amazing figures. I 
think every one connected with 
the automotive industry is en- 
titled to feel a great deal of honest 
pride in the fact that such great 
reliance can be placed upon this 
industry in this time of national 
peril, But I think we must also 
realize that this tremendous job 
is just getting under way. The 
“eak is still ahead of us. The 
jJecks have been cleared for ac- 
tion, but that action has barely 
pegun.” 

Mr. Nelson concluded: 


“From now on the emphasis is 
mn production itself. From what 
has been done so far, I believe 
hat we can look to the future 
with a good deal of confidence— 
not with empty optimism _or. a 
‘lind feeling that everything will 
somehow come out all right, but 
the sober, solid confidence of peo- 
ple who have. tested their own 
strength and their own determina- 
tion and know that they are 
ready for the worst that fate can 
bring to them.” 


Wholesalers’ Sales, 
Inventories And 
Credits In May 


An average increase in sales of 
7% for May, 1942, totaling $278,- 
669,000, compared with the same 
month a year ago was recorded 
for wholesalers, according to an 
announcement released on June 
10 by J. C. Capt, Director of the 
“ensus. It is pointed out that in 
‘nereases registered for each of the 
tirst five months of this year com- 
9ared with corresponding months 
2 year ago have lessened each 
month, declining gradually from 
37% for January to 23% for April, 
and falling off sharply to 7% -for 
May, the lowest increase recorded 
by this series for any month com- 
pared with a year ago.in the: past’ 
eighteen months. A loss in sales 
of 9% occurred between _the 
months of April and May, by far 
the largest decrease recorded be- 
tween these months in the past 
five years, says the Census Bu- 
reau, which also added: 

“Twenty-seven of the 35 trades 
for which separate statistics are 
vresented in this revort showed 
increases in May, 1942, sales com- 











pared with the same month a yéar 
ago, ranging from 1% to 54%. 
Meats and meat products whole- 
Salers’ sales continued to maintain 
a high level with a gain of 54%, 
only slightly less than the gain of 
60% recorded for April, 1942, 
compared with April, 1941. Most 
non-durable goods lines showed 
moderate to substantial improve- 
ments in dollar sales for May, 
1942, compared with a year ago, 
although generally less than the 
increases registered for April of 
this year over April, 1941. Sales 
of clothing and furnishings (ex- 
cept shoes) wholesalers were up 
15%; shoes and other footwear, 
10%; drugs and sundries (liquor 
excluded), 9%; dry goods, 25%. 
Dollar sales gains for May, 1942, 
over May, 1941, were registered 
for all but three of the durable 
goods trades for which separate 
data are presented in this report. 
Sales of furniture and house fur- 
nishings wholesalers were up 8%; 
industrial supplies, 13%; plumb- 
ing and heating supplies, 4%; 
jewelry, 2%; lumber and building 
materials, 20%; and machinery, 
equipment and supplies (except 
electrical), 5%; while automotive 


supplies, electrical goods, and 
metals were off 7%, 9% and 20%, 
respectively. 


“Inventories, in terms of dollars 
based on cost values, at the close 
of May were down 3% compared 
with April, continuing the month- 
to-month decline which first man- 
ifested itself at the close of April. 
(From January, 1941, to March of 
this year, inventories at the close 
of each month were higher than 
those at the beginning.) Inven- 
tories at the close of May, 1942, 
compared with a year ago were 
up 12% as against the 16% in- 
erease in dollar volume recorded 
for April and the 25%, 24%, and 
20% gains registered for January, 
February, and March respectively. 

“Collections on accounts receiv- 
able for May, 1942, were up more 
than 6% compared with collec- 
tions for May, 1941, but show a 
slight loss compared with April 
of this year. The collection ratio 
for May, 1942, was 82 as against 
the ratio of 77 for May, 1941, and 
83 for April of this year. Accounts 
receivable were 15% greater on 
May 1, 1942, than at the same date 
in 1941, as against the increase of 
20% recorded for April of this 
year over April a year ago. Ac- 
eounts receivable were at approx- 
imately the same level on May 1, 
1942, as at the beginning of April, 
1942. 

“The stock-sales ratio for 
wholesalers at the close of May, 
1942, was 155 as against 143 for 
May, 1941; and 146 for April, 1942. 
Eight of the 32 kinds of business 
for which stock-sales ratios are 





given in this report registered a 
decrease in their May, 1942, ratias 
compared with those for May, 
1941. Furniture and> house fur- 
nishings wholesalers with a sales 
gain of 8% and an inventory de- 
crease of 2%, registered a stock- 
sales ratio of 162 for May, 1942, 
as against 181 for May a year ago. 


Wholesalers of industrial supplies 
with a 13% increase in sales and 
a 5% increase in stocks registered 
a stock-sales ratio of 143 for May, 
1942, compared with 162 for May, 
1941. Lumber and building ma- 
terials dealers and plumbing and 
heating supply dealers also showed 
appreciable decreases in stock- 
sales ratios at the close of May 
compared with a year ago. Sub- 
stantial increases in stock-sales 
ratios were recorded for wholesal- 


and varnishes, groceries and foods 
(except farm products), wines and 
liquofs, and paper and its prod- 
ucts, on the. basis of a comparison 
with May, 1941.” 

This monthly study is conducted 
jointly by the National Associa- 





of the Census. 


ers of automotive supplies, paints |. 


tion-of Credit Men and the Bureau | the employer who will fill out the 


Government Policy On 


Employment of Aliens 


President Roosevelt declared on 
July 11 that persons “should not 
hereafter be refused employment, 
or persons at present employed 
discharged,” solely because Gov 
are aliens or former nationals of 
another country. In a _ formal 
statement designed to clarify the 
government’s position on employ- 
ment of aliens and other foreign 
born., the President said that “a 
general condemnation of any 
group or class of persons is unfair 
and dangerous to the war effort.” 

Mr. Roosevelt pointed out that 
there were no legal restrictions on 
the employment of any person in 
non-war industries, and “even in 
war industries, if the particular 
labor is not on ‘classified’ con- 
tracts, which include secret, con- 
fidential, restricted and aeronau- 
tical contracts.” 

The text of the President’s 
statement follows: 

“In order to clarify the policy of 

the government in regard to the 
employment of aliens and other 
persons of foreign birth the Presi- 
dent today issued the following 
statement: 
_ 1. Persons should not hereafter 
be refused employment, or per- 
sons at present employed dis- 
charged, solely on the basis of the 
fact that they are aliens or that 
they were formerly nationals of 
any particular foreign country. A 
general condemnation of any 
group or class of persons is unfair 
and dangerous to the war effort. 
The Federal government is taking 
the necessary steps to guard 
against, and punish, any subver- 
sive acts by disloyal persons, 
citizens as well as aliens. 

2. There are no legal restrictions 
on the employment of any person 
(A) in non-war industries, and 
(B) even in war industries, if the 
particular labor is not on “classi- 
fied” contracts, which include 
secret, confidential, restricted and 


immediately forward same to the 
department concerned. Upon re- 
ceipt of the application, the de- 
partment will act promptly there- 
on, in the normal case within 
forty-eight hours, and give its ap- 
proval or disapproval, either of 
which shall be subject to change 
at sg! later time. 

4. In passing upon applications 
for permits, the department will 
give special and expedited con- 
sideration to nationals of United 
Nations and friendly American 
republics, and any other aliens, 
including enemy aliens, who come 
within the following categories: 

A. Aliens who have served in 
the armed forces of the United 
States and have been honorably 
discharged. : 

B. Aliens who have, or who 
have had, members of their im- 
mediate family in the United 
States military service. 

C. Aliens who have resided in 
the United States continuously 
since 1916 without having re- 
turned to the country of origin 
within the last ten years. ' 

D. Aliens who have married 
persons who, at the time of mar- 
riage, were citizens of the United 
States and who have resided in’ 
the United States continuously 
since 1924 without having re--— 
turned to the country of origin 
within the last ten years. 

E. Aliens who ve declared 
their intention to become citizens 
oi the United States and who had > 
filed petitions for naturalization 
before Dec. 7, 1941. 

5. Any inquiries or complaints 
by aliens, pertaining to specific 
instances of discrimination, or in- 
tentional failure to carry out the 
above procedure, should be re- 
ferred directly to the Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice, 
Washington, D. C. This commit- 
tee will consider the complaints 
and take such action as may be 
warranted in the particular case. 

5. Any information concerning 
disloyal activities in war indus- 
tries or elsewhere, or indications 
of disloyalty on the part of per- 





aeronautical contracts. 

The laws of the United States do 
provide that in certain special in- 
stances involving government con- 
tracts an employer must secure 
from the head of the government 
department concerned permission 
to employ aliens. Section 11 (A) 
of the act of June 28, 1940, (public 
No. 671, 76th Congress, 3d session) 
contains a provision that: 

“No aliens employed by a con- 
tractor in the performance of se- 
cret, confidential, or restricted 
government contracts shall be 
permitted to have access to the 
plans or specifications, or the 
work under such contracts, or to 
participate in the contract trials, 
unless the written consent of the 
head of the government depart- 
ment concerned has first been ob- 
tained.” ... 

The Air Corps act of 1926 has a 
similar provision: 

... “No aliens employed by 2 
contractor for furnishings or con- 
structing aircraft parts or aero- 
nautical accessories for the United 
States shall be permitted to have 
access to the plans or specifica- 
tions or the work under construc- 
tion or to participate in the con- 
tract trials without the written 
consent beforehand of the Secre- 
tary of the department con- 
cerned.” 

There are no other Federal laws 
which restrict the employment of 
aliens by private employers in na- 
tional war industries. There are 
no Federal laws restricting the 
employment of foreign-born citi- 
zens of any particular national 
origin. 

3. Where, under the law, per- 
mission to employ aliens is re- 
quired from the War and Navy 
Departments, the alien shall go to 
then be submitted by the alien to 
States Employment Service, which 


sons employed in war industries, 
should be reported immediately to 
the nearest office of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Employ- 
ees have the same duty in this 
matter as have employers. 


Cotton Report As Of 
July 1, 1942 


The acreage of cotton in culti- 
vation in the United States on 
July 1, 1942, is estimated by the 
Crop Reporting Board to be 24,- 
005,000 acres, which is 3.8% more 
than the 23,132,000 acres in culti-— 
vation on July 1, 1941, but 22.8% 
less ‘than the 10-year (1931-40) 
average. If the percentage aban- 
doned in 1942 is equal to the 10- 
year average, an acreage of 23,- 
525,000 is indicated for harvest 
in 1942. This acreage would be 
greater than that harvested in 
1941 but smaller than any other 
year since 1896. The_ report 
added: 

“Increases above 1941 are esti- 
mated for all States except 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, 
where considerable acreages nor- 
mally planted to cotton have been 
diverted to the production of pea- 
nuts. The greatest percentage in- 
creases in acreage of upland cot- 





ton occurred in Texas, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
and Virginia, which increases 


ranged from 5% in Texas to 22% 
in Virginia. An increase of 13% 
in both New Mexico and Arizona 
is largely attributed to the ex- 
pansion in acreage of American 
Egyptian cotton. Increases of l 
to 3% took place in the remain- 


ing States. 

“The acreage of American 
Egyptian cotton increased from 
137,300 acres in 1941 to 207,500 in 
1942. About one-half of this in- 
crease occurred in Arizona and 


the remainder in Texas, New 











will furnish him with application 
form, and assist him in filling it 
out. The completed form wil! 
then be submitted by the alien to 





Mexico and California. The acre- 
age of Sea Island cotton decreased 
from 38,900 in 1941 to only 9,500 
in 1942. This reduction is largely 





reverse side of the form, and then ~ 


attributed to unsatisfactory yields 
during recent years. 
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Opposes Pending Farm 
Mortgage Bill 


(Continued from First Page) 
steck liquidation between stock- 
holders and between Associations 
isssomething for which it would 
be difficult to find a business 
parallel. 

“The interest rate on new Land 
Bank loans is fixed at 4% until 
June 30, 1946, which is below the 
present market except in a few 
favored sections of the country. 

“This will tend to drive private 
competition out of all territories 
except these favored few. That is 
actually a true picture of the farm 
loan situation today. Private in- 
stitutional lenders are by neces- 
sity confining their new business 
to very limited areas where farm- 
ing conditions are most favorable 
and are not operating in the 
larger part of the country. This 
law would tend to make that sit- 
uation permanent. 

“Farmers still look to private 
eapital for more than one-half of 
their farm mortgage borrowings 
simce it supplies their short-term 
borrowing needs. This law would 
leave farmers in the larger part 
of'the country with no source of 
mertgage funds except the Land 
Banks and the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation. Fixing 
future rates, as proposed in the 
bill, gives to a small proportion 
of farmers the advantages of gov- 
ermment credit not enjoyed by 
others.” 

It is further stated that the bill 
makes possible an unlimited ex- 
pamsion of the Federal Land 
Banks’ farm mortgage business 
with practically no regard as to 
whether their operations are suc- 
cessful. It provides that the gov- 
ernment fully guarantee all Land 
Bank bonds, now outstanding in 
the amount of about $1,700,000,000. 

“Speaking personally, and as a 
farm mortgage lender, I feel that 
the Fulmer Legislation means a 
virtual socialization of the na- 
tion’s farm mortgage credit sys- 
tem,” Mr. Champ said. “Some 
of the more aapenenle provisions 
of the original bill have been 
eliminated, it is true, but the 
bread general principles of mak- 
ing farm mortgage lending a 
wholly government undertaking 
remain intact. I feel as strongly 
asvever that this is a perfect ex- 
ample of the sort of proposal that 
absolutely has no connection with 
winning the war and ought to be 
left for consideration after we 
have won the war.” 


From Washington 


(Continued from First Page) 
nating against anybody, is about 
the height of ridiculousness. 
Either, industry has been trying 
to-elevate the standard of living 
by being preclusive in the matter 
of its employees, or it’s been try- 
ing to run down the lot of the 
laboring man by bringing all 
comers into the market. Both 
can’t be true. 

But what we started out to say 
about Elklund: The fact that this 
one little commonplace murderer 
and his escape, captured the fas- 
cimation of people, burned the 
Intellectuals up. It was utterly 
amazing, they propounded, that 
people could be interested in such 
a small thing as this, in the light 
of the GLOBAL warfare. Were 
they not concerned with what the 
Russians were doing? Were they 
net concerned with what was hap- 
pening in the Battle of Libya? 

Well, frankly, we can’t answer 
the question. All we know is that 
the local editors considered the 
Elklund case a fascinating story 
and thereby played it. 

We suggested to the Intel- 
leetuals that maybe the people 
wanted a relaxation. They had 
been stunned so much that here 
was something they could grasp. 
For many months they had been 
hearing that the British were run- 
ning the Germans over the desert 
saads of Libya and then, of a sud- 


aie they heard the Germans were 
'running the British over it. All 
along, they were hearing expert 
explanations of what this meant. 

They were hearing, too, of the 
Russians killing a million Ger- 
man soldiers, and of the Germans 
killing a million Russian soldiers. 
They were hearing Leon Hender- 
son, wanting an organization of 
100,000 people, threaten that if 
he didn’t get it, there would be 
an inflation which, they were 
told, was far more ruinous than a 
Hitler invasion. Previously, they 
had been told that a Hitler inva- 
sion was about the worst thing 
one could imagine. 

They had heard Donald Nelson 
say he couldn’t provide any steel 
for synthetic rubber production 
because we had to have tanks and 
they had heard of our tanks 
being backed up on the wharves 
and of their being shot to pieces 
in Libya. 

Is there really any wonder that 
they sought relief in the escape 
from jail of a fellow of whom 
they had never heard? Not one in 
ten of them had paid the slightest 
attention to the case until he es- 
caped. They had to go back and 
read, as did this writer, of the 
crime he had committed. But this 
was adventure; it was something 
tangible on which the human 
mind could hang. It was under- 
standable. 

If there is one thing that would 
seem to be certain, it is that the 
German submarines have in re- 
cent months had free access to 
our coasts. Accepting that, then 
they have unquestionably landed 
saboteurs galore in our country. 
The FBI under Edgar Hoover is a 
very efficient organization, so 
presumably it has been rounding 
up these saboteurs day by day. 
Then why should the arrests of 
eight men be picked out for the 
purpose of a publicity blowing 
up? And then, having been select- 
ed for this publicity blowing up 
should the proceedings be behind 





closed doors, a meticulous star 
chamber proceeding. 

Is there any wonder that the 
people preferred to read about the 
escape of Elklund? But it has 
got the brilliant propaga.dists 
worried. 


Compulsory Savings 
May Yet Be Imposed 


Pointing out that “not the least 
important aspect of total war is 
finances” Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury John L. Sullivan ad- 
dressing a war savings campaign 
luncheon in Boston on July 9 
stated that “roughly speaking, this 
nation is today obtaining money 
through three main_ sources: 
Taxes; the sale of regular Treas- 
ury securities to banks, insurance 
companies, trusts and individuals; 
and War Savings Bonds,” Mr. Sul- 
livan went on to say: 

“The borrowing of true invest- 
ment funds is now being acceler- 
ated with the cooperation of a 
nation-wide Victory Fund Com- 
mittee of bankers, businessmen, 
and security dealers. They are 
giving generously and freely of 
their time and doing a splendid 
job. I bespeak for the committee 
here in the Boston district the co- 
operation of everyone in New 
England. 

“The third source of funds for 
waging this war is the sale of War 
Savings Bonds to the people of the 
United States. It is the hope of 
the Treasury that from this source 
we may borrow at least $12,000,- 
000,000 in the next 12 months. 

“I would be less than frank with 
you if I did not remind you of the 
consequences of the failure of this 
campaign to borrow $12,000,000,000 
annually from current earnings. 
The amount of money we are re- 
quired to raise is so great that 
taxes and the ordinary type of 
Treasury financing cannot satisfy 
our requirements. If, through a 
voluntary savings plan we cannot 
| borrow the amount we need, we 
shall be forced to resort to com- 
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pulsory savings—a prospect not 
pleasant to contemplate.” 

Noting that “the keystone of 
this war savings bond campaign is 
the 10% pay roll allotment plan,” 
Mr. Sullivan stated that “we can- 
not count on individual month by 
month effort to bring us our $1,- 
000,000,000 a month quota.” “We 
have to plan and organize,” he 
said, “so that the money will come 
in and the bonds go out month 
after month. Only in that way 
can we meet our quotas.” He 
further said: 

“Ninety-nine percent of those 
industrial plants employing 5,000 
people have installed a payroll 
savings plan. Many of these firms 
are over the 10% mark. If we can 
get an over-all savings from 34 
million workers in the country 
with plant payrolls, our objective 
of a billion dollars a month will 
be more than reached. 

“The Treasury very earnestly 
hopes that long before snow falls 
everyone working in an industrial 
plant in New England will be 
lending voluntarily at least 10% 
of his current earnings. For many 
of these enterprises this will re- 
quire a new drive to increase the 
degree of participation. I do hope 
that no one will be reluctant to 
make a renewed effort to achieve 
this.” 

In briefly reviewing “our finan- 
cial situation,” Mr. Sullivan had 
the following to say: 

“On July 1, 1941, there was a 
national debt of about $49,000,- 
000,000. On July 1 of this year 
that debt was $72,000,000,000. 

“In mid-summer of 1941, we 
were spending for rearmament 
about $800,000,000 a month. In 
mid-summer of this year, we are 
spending on the war effort about 
$4,000,000,000 a month. 

“During the fiscal year 1942, 
about 25% of our entire national 
income was spent for rearmament. 
During the fiscal year 1943, about 
55% of our national income will 
be spent for the war effort. 

“Military and naval appropria- 
tions already voted by the Con- 
gress total $200,000,000,000. 

“Under the present tax laws, we 
anticipate in the fiscal year 1943 
collections of about $17,000,000,000 
and expenditures, including Gov- 
ernment corporations of about 
$77,000,000,000, leaving a deficit of 
about $60,000,000,000. 

“This deficit indicates that the 
tax bill now pending before the 
Congress may be considered as 
the start, rather than the conclu- 
sion, of the nation’s wartime reve- 
nue program. It also emphasizes 
the tremendous sums of money we 
must procure from other sources.” 


War Bond Quotas For 
July Set At $1 Billion 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau announced on June 29 
State War Bond Quotas for July 
totaling. $1,000,000,000, . although 
the June quota of $800,000,000 was 
not met. : 

The quotas ranged from a low 
of slightly more than $1,000,000 
in the State of Nevada to a high 
of $171,596,000 for the State. of 
New York. Next high was Illinois 
with $84,925,000, Pennsylvania 
with $81,050,000, California with 
$61,687,000, Ohio with $55,151,000 
and Massachusetts with’ $46,- 
144,000. ed e 

The quotas were based on per- 
formance of the States in May 
sales. Comparison was mace, 
however, with the distribution of 
national income by States for 1941 
and it was found the figures com-, 
pared favorably. = = is. 

The July figure is a boost’ of’ 





| Iowa: 





$400,000,000 over the initial quota 
for May, which was exceeded by» 
5.7%, and $200,000,000- over June, 
quotas. — oe ee 

The $1,000,000,000 per month | 
figure has been set as a minimum | 
which must: be obtained in -the 
sale of War Bonds if the govern-. 
ment is to successfully finance the ' 
production. - necessary ~ to win 
against the Axis -nations, the 
Treasury points out. 


Says Government May 


Requisition All Tires. 


President Roosevelt warned on 
July 7 that the government may 
have to take over all the automo- 
bile tires in the country if the war 


situation grows worse. The Presi- ' 


dent told his press conference that 
he is not trying to save tires or 
gasoline but that he is trying to 
save the nation. He added that 
the country will willingly make 
any sacrifices necessary during 
the emergency. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s statement on 
possible requisitioning of tires 
was in response to a question as 
to whether it is planned to re- 
strict the use of cars for business 
purposes through nation - wide 
gasoline rationing. He said that 
the latter problem had not yet 
been decided and that efforts are 
continuing to separate the prob- 
lem of tires and gasoline. 

A bill giving the President pow- 
er to buy or requisition automo- 
biles and other types of transpor- 
tation vehicles was introduced in 
the Senate on July 13 by Senator 
Reynolds (Dem., N. C.). Senator 
Reynolds’ bill would authorize a 
fund of $5,000,000,000 with which 
to pay owners of cars or equip- 
ment acquired by the Govern- 
ment. It would be _ effective 
through 1944. Under the bill the 
President would be authorized to 
pay the owners of the cars in cash 
or in war bonds in accordance 
with his own interpretation of a 
fair price. Any one receiving pay- 
ment in war bonds would also re- 
ceive a priority on a new car after 
the war. 


Rubber Supplies Agency 
By Donald Nelson 


Vonald M. Nelson, Chairman of 
the War Production Board, told a 
Senate Agriculture subcommittee 
on July 6 that he was opposed to 
legislation seeking to establish a 
rubber supplies agency because 
its director would have the power 
to allocate materials for plant 
construction that are needed for 
the munitions program. 

This bill, seeking to require the 
Government to use more farm 
and forest products in the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber, would 
establish a rubber supply agency 
under the direction of a man ap- 
pointed by the President with ap- 
proval of the Senate, on a Gov- 
ernment salary of $10,000 a year 
and with no outside financial or 
business interests. The director 
would be charged with the duty 
of obtaining adequate supplies of 
industrial alcohol, butadiene and 
rubber to meet all civilian as well 
as military demands: 

Mr. Nelson conceded that if he 
were to start the synthetic rubber 
program “all over again, I would 
build a much larger percentage” 
of plants using alcohol for produc- 
tion of rubber substitutes. The 
proposed legislation, designed to 
create an agency to increase sup- 
plies of- artificial elastic, was in- 
troduced on June 18 by Senator 
Guy M. Gillette, Democrat, of 
Associated Press advices 
from Washington, June 18, said: 
“The measure, conceived by the 
Senate. agriculture subcommittee 
ot which Senator Gillette is chair- 
man, would establish a rubber 
supplies agency with sole author- 


ity over production of synthetic | 


rubber derived from alcohol ob- 
tained from farm or forest prod- 
ucts. 


» Rayon Deliveries Higher 

- Deliveries’ of rayon filament 
yarn: to domestic ‘consumers 
amounted~ to. 231,400,000 pounds 
during the first half of 1942 as 
compared with shipments. of 219,- 
200,000 pounds reported for the 
correspoding period in 1941, states 
the “Rayon Organon,’ published 
by the Textile Economics Bureau, 
Inc:, New York. Shipments for 
the half year represented a gain 
of 6% and the total constituted 
a new high mark for deliveries 


istantiative — evil 


‘for the period. For June alone,. 
shipments aggregated 39,000,000 
pounds as compared with 37,600,- 
000 pounds delivered in May and 
oy gaa pounds shipped in June, 

The “Organon” further reports: 

“Rayon staple fiber deliveries 
to American mills during the first 
six months of the current year 
aggregated 75,600,000 pounds, an 
increase of 18% compared with 
deliveries of 64,300,000 pounds 
shipped in the corresponding 1941 
period, and also a new high rec- 
ord for any six months’ period. 
For June, staple fiber shipments 
totaled 13,600,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 12,600,000 pounds 
shipped in May and 12,400,000 
pounds shipped in June, 1941. 

“Stocks of rayon filament yarn 
in the hands of producers 
amounted to 5,800,000 pounds at 
the end of June as compared with 
6,900,000 pounds at the end of 
May. Stocks of staple fiber held 
by producers totaled 2,300,000 
pounds as of June 30 compared 
with 2,100,000 of May 31.” 





Scrap Rubber Drive 
Yields 334,000 Tons 


The scrap rubber collection 
drive yielded 334,293 tons up to 
July 3, President Roosevelt was 
informed on July 6 by William R. °- 
Boyd, chairman of the Petroleum 
Industry War Council. The drive 
ended at midnight July 10 and 
final figures are expected to be 
announced soon. It had been orig- 
inally slated for a two-weeks’ 
campaign (ending June 30) but 
due to the disappointing results 
shown in the first 13 days, when 
219,000 tons were turned in, the 
drive was extended an additional 
10 days, as was noted in these 
columns July 2, page 18. 

The accumulation of 334,293 
tons represents a national pound 
per capita collection of 5.07, com- 
pared with 3.32 up to June 29. 

The President on June 30 or- 
dered all government bureaus in 
Washington and throughout the 
country to turn in every possible 
ounce of rubber to the scrap col- 
lection drive. 

Defense Petroleum Coordinator 
Ickes on July 4 urged the Mayors 
of principal cities to reemphasize 
the importance of the drive to the 
public. 


Vetoes Bill Which Would 
Deprive Of Citizenship 
President Roosevelt on July 6 
vetoed a bill providing for the loss . 
of citizenship for persons con- 
victed of fraudulent practices in 
connection with Government war 
contracts, saying that the penalty 
was “drastic.” In indicating his 

disapproval, the President said: 
“This drastic penalty has been 
confined under existing laws to 
the crimes of treason and deser-.: 
tion from the armed forces in 
time of war. Under this bill, if: 
enacted, citizenship may be lost 
as a result of a misdemeanor. 
The extreme nature of this sanc- 
tion not only constitutes a bad 
precedent, but does violence to 
our democratic..concepts of fair 
and reasonable punishment for a_ 
particular crime. Apart from the 
undesirable features of this pro- 
vision, there would seem to be 
adequate ‘authority in the Crimi- 
val Code .to deal with the sub- 
sought to be. 
remedied.” 
‘ The President: also objected ‘to: 
another section of the bill which’ 
would have. extended for two. 
years the present overtime com- 
pensation provisions affecting War’ 
and Navy Department employees. 
The President said that he favored 
instead a Civil-Service Bill pro-; 
viding for a uniform and equitable: 





basis of compensating the lower 
paid employees of the Federal. 
Government for overtime work. 





. current week are: . 
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June Retail. Prices Recede Fractionally, 
According To Fairchild Publications Index 


Retail prices receded fractionaily in June, according to the Fair- 
child Publications Retail Price Index. The decline was only 0.1% 
below the previous month. However, this represents the second 
monthly decline, for quotations also eased slightly during the previous 
month, to the extent of 0.2%. This is the first time in several years 
that quotations eased for two consecutive months. However, prices 
are still 15.8% higher than a year ago, and 27.2% above the levels 
prevailing immediately before the outbreak of war in September, 
1939. 

The firm’s announcement further states: 

“With the exception of piece goods, which remained unchanged, 
every major subdivision, men’s apparel, women’s apparel, infants’ 
wear and home furnishings, declined, with infants’ wear showing 
the greatest reaction, 0.3%. In comparison with a year ago piece 
goods still show the greatest gain, an increase of 22.9%, and infants’ 
wear the smallest, 10.1%. Piece goods quotations are also the highest 
above August, 1939, an increase of 33.7%, and infants’ wear shows 
the smallest gain, 125% above August, 1939. 

“While the composite index shows a fractional decline, the fol- 
lowing commodities remained unchanged during the month: silks, 
cotton wash goods, women’s underwear, women’s shoes, men’s hosiery, 
underwear, hats and caps and clothing including overalls, infants’ 
shoes, furniture, floor coverings and radios. The greatest declines 
during the month were recorded by infants’ socks and women’s 
hosiery. 

“With quotations as of July 1 only fractionally above the March 
level, the base for the General Maximum Price Regulation set by the 
Office of Price Administration, changes in retail quotations should 
be comparativevly nominal in the near future, according to A. W. 
Zelomek, economist under whose supervision the index is compiled. 
However, some upward movement is not unlikely as readjustments 
in individual items may be essential because of higher costs. While 
the recent piercing of price ceilings is not a forerunner of a break- 
down of price control, further similar steps are expected but these 
should not become routine. According to Mr. Zelomek, popular 
support for price control should grow, and Congress will be forced to 
recognize it even though at present many Congressmen are not 
sympathetic.” 

THE FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS RETAIL PRICE INDEX 
JAN. 3, 1931=-100 
Copyright 1941 Fairchild News Service 


Mayl, July1, Apr.1, Mayil, Junel, July l, 
1933 1941 1942 1942 1942 1942 
Composite Index ~-.___-------- 69.4 97.7 112.5 113.4 113.2 113.1 
INO COONS » rig cere peminnitn 65.1 91.3 111.8 112.6 112.2 112.2 
kL Bsn 70.7 90.1 104.2 105.6 105.2 105.1 
Women’s Apparel __________-__ 71.8 95.3 112.1 113.2 113.0 112.9 
See We 7R4 98.1 107.5 108.6 108.3 108.0 
Home Furnishings —_.... ~~~ 70.2 100.4 115.1 115.8 115.7 115.6 
Piece Goods 
I SU 57.4 70.9 84.7 85.1 84.9 84.9 
ONO 3 ne amen 69.2 91.8 107.8 108.5 108.4 108.2 
Cotton Wash Goods —...._-.. 68.6 111.3 142.8 144.1 143.4 143.4 
Domestic 
RRB Ee SOE SR A 65.0 99.3 126.7 127.7 127.2 127.0 
Blankets & Comfortables____ 72.9 119.2 134.3 135.2 135.2 134.9 
Women’s: Apparel -: ’ 
TEORIOCE Hhicticecimiicictinnencasiin 59:2) 73.3 92.7 94.8 94.5 94.1 
Aprons & House Dresses____-. 75.5 167.9 139.5 141.0 140.8 140.6 
Corsets & Brassieres_______. 83.6 93.5 110.0 111.4 111.4 111.3 
Ep Os BAIR ARE RO SM 66.8 121.5 *135.3 *136.3 *136.1 *136.0 
Wneetweee oo si ks 69.2 87.4 102.4 103.1 102.8 102.8 
ESS er nee Oe 76.5 89.0 92.1 92.5 92.5 92.5 
Men’s Apparel 
Fae Ph neh re ase Santi IRE Rees, Bi 64.9 87.5 106.0 108.6 108.1 108.1 
eg RR ee a ee 69.6 92.8 114.4 115.6 114.7 114.7 
Shirts & Neckwear._.....--— 74.3 86.4 98.8 99.6 99.2 99.0 
. TS OS RRR erat 69.7 84.5 92.7 94.9 94.3 94.3 
Clothing incl. Overalls.__.___- 70.1 93.4 104.7 105.3 105.1 105.1 
OO SATE Re AS a 76.3 95.9 108.3 109.8 109.6 109.5 
Infants’ Wear 
REE Ae REO NE ARIE eens Sorento 74.0 104.0 113.4 115.6 115.1 114.4 
OID ao nico otc panstanions 74.3 95.3 103.2 103.8 103.8 103.6 
TI er cid ee ks 80.9 95.1 105.8 106.4 105.9 105.9 
ee i 2 Se ea 69.4 113.3 129.1 129.3 129.2 129.2 
Peoor..Coverings.. .... nice. au 79.9 133.6 145.2 147.0 146.8 146.8 
Radios __..-~ KPO AAD cs a So aE ae 50.6 54.5 *66.7 *66.8 *66.8 *66.8 
Iugeage —...--=--.- Jia ok 60.1 77.9 *94.7 *95.2 *95.0 *94.8 
Electrical Household Appliances 72.5 82:9 *93.5 *93.6 *93.6 *93.5 
OS RS SS: ES ae 81.5 100.3 110.4 110.9 110.8 110.7 


Note—Composite Index is a weighted aggregate. Major group indexes are arithmetic 
averages of subgroups. 
*The Federal tax of 10% 
The excise taxes on luggage, 
manufacturers. 


- Engineering Construction At $401 ,603,000 
Second Highest Week Of Year 


Engineering construction awards for the week total $401 ,603 000; 
the second highest weekly value ever reported, says the “Engineer- 
ing News-Record” under date of July 9. It is also the second high- 
est week of. the yéar. The all-time record to date, $434,955,000, 
was established in the week of May 7 of this year. The Associa- 
tion’s report continued as follows: 

This week’s total is 8444% above the preceding week’s total 
and 34% above the corresponding ‘high week of 1941 which totaled 
$298,718,000. 

_»..-Publie construction at $393,366,000 is.99% above last week and 
45% above the same week last year, while private construction 
is 40% and 71% lower for the same weeks. 

_ Federal construction continues at its high level.and is 111% above 
last week and 59% above a year ago. 
| "The current week’s high value brings the total for the year to $5,- 
524,720,000, a gain of 72% over the same period last year. Federal 
construction to. date shows a gain of 180% over last year. 
.. Construction volumes. for the, 1941 week, last week, and the 


at retail is excluded in the computation of the fur index. 
radios, and electrical appliances are levied on the 





in each class of construction are: waterworks, $7,235,000;sewerage, 
$3,682,000; bridges, $669,000; industrial buildings, $868,000; commer- 
cial buildings and_ large-scale housing, $6,874,000; public buildings, 
$299,023,000; streets and roads, $9,994,000; earthwork and drainage, 


last year. 


$2,246,000; and unclassified construction, $70,987,000. 

New construction financing for the week is made up of state 
and municipal bonds totaling $1,374,000. The total for the year 
to date is $7,800,618 compared with $4,917,760 for the same period 





932,000. 


Federal Reserve District— 


Bankers Dollar Acceptances Outstanding 
On June 30 Decline To $162,849,000 


The volume of bankers’ dollar acceptances outstanding on June 
30 totaled $162,849,000, a decrease of $11,057,000 from the May 29 
figure and a new low for the last 25 years, according to the monthly 
report of the Acceptance Analysis Unit of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, issued July 13. The total amount of acceptances out- 
standing on May 29 was $173,906,000 and on June 30, 1941, $212,- 


In comparison with a month ago and a year ago, only credits for 
domestic shipments and domestic warehouse credits were higher. 
The Reserve Bank’s report follows: 


BANKERS’ DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING—UNITED STATES 
BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


June 30, 1942 


May 29, 1942 June 30, 1941 





month since July 31, 1939: 





1939— 1940— 
July 31 _____.$236,010,050 oenr.: Ba: 
pS ce 235,034,177 | Aug. 31. ___ 
Gt: * a. 215,881,724 Sept. 30___ __ 
Ost... *Bhieniu 221,115,945 | Oct 31 __.__ 
Nev. 2004 222,599,000 | Nov. 30 _..-- 
Bee: Bia 232,644,000 “o> \ arene 

1940— 1941— 
: > Ss 229,230,000 ° 2S) Gaaae 
a 233,015,000 | Feb. 28_____ 
| ee 229,705,000 ES 5 ae 
Ante: *36es.2. 223,305,000; Apr. 30_____ 
May 31-_-_.-. 213,685,000 | May 31____- 
June 29- ._ 206,149,000 June 30_ 





RE ie RED. "Ca ee $32,578,000 $31,939,000 $29,966,000 
Bass Fhe Re aera 95,176,000 106,856,000 134,636,000 
eg SLES a 9,148,000 9,577,000 12,383,000 
Ie I i ee 2,707,000 2,631,000 2,745,000 
ir I ue 1,255,000 1,330,000 839,000 
I ia a i crests neupnin ermine 2,408,000 2,661,000 2,319,000 
Pe SD Citi Shei einidetciminailedsmmmene 3,810,000 4,641,000 5,112,000 
ts SOO hak he eke eee 440,000 550,000 506,000 
9 Minneapolis _.____..._....-___. 113,000 179,000 122,000 
iy keg SAREE SRE SER IN Scere os Die Saar re geome Pr Oe aaa ernst 
Se PE ncn bikcncdeticd enn nce ae 2,143,000 2,189,000 505,000 
19 Gam erence .. 13,071,000 11,353,000 23,799,000 
ee $162,849,000 $173,906,000 $212,932,000 


Decrease for month $11,057,000. Decrease for year $50,083,000. 


ACCORDING TO NATURE OF CREDIT 
June 30, 1942 


May 29, 1942 June 30, 1941 


ROROROD  stithtdiidintitnancncncctilinse $93,950,000 $101,049,000 $123,107,000 
ND. 2 sca hl teed iain hinceneh dadertben 12,557,000 15,800,000 24,265,000 
Domestic shipments  —_..-..___-___ 14,312,000 11,886,000 10,934,000 
Domestic warehouse credits ..____ 37,837,000 30,714,000 31,574,000 
a gS a peapee 397,000 1,128,000 3,128,000 
Based on goods stored in or shipped 
between foreign countries_______- 3,796,000 13,329,000 19,924,000 
BILLS HELD BY ACCEPTING BANKS 
Own Bills_____ $78,277,000 Bills of Others_____ $43,664,000 Total_____$121,942,000 
Decrease for month $10,571,000 
Current Market Rates on Prime Bankers Acceptances July 13, 1942 
Days Dealers’ Buying Rates Dealers’ Selling Rates 
30 ahat te ares Seer Vo 1 
60 ee a Ww Ye 
Oe 1 ye 
eS eae ts Ve 
TS gee aE 8 Ys 
ND svete % Te 
The following table, compiled by us, furnishes a record of the 


volume of bankers’ acceptances outstanding at the close of each 


1941—. 
-.$188,350,000 wuly: Bio. osu $209,899,000 
~ 181,813,000 Aug. 30... . 197,472,000 
— 176,614,000 Sept. -30...... 176,801,000 
— 186,789,000 Océ.’: Bl... 184,806,000 
- 196,683,060 Mov. 20...... 193,590,000 
~ 208,659,000 Bec. 2... 546 194,220,000 

1942— 
= 212,777,000 Jan... 3h 197,278,000 
— 211,865,000 Few. . 28....... 190,010,000 
~ 217,312,000 Mar. 31__ ~ 182,675,000 
— 219,561,000 Apr. 30.22... 177,293,000 
~ 215,005,000 May 29.-_... 173,906,000 
. 212,932,000 June 30_ .~ 162,849,000 








steel will be produced in ade- 
quate quantities, is being tested 
on a minor scale prior to appli- 
cation to the entire steel industry. 

“The high operating rate re- 
flects all out efforts of producers 
to keep their furnaces melting 
despite all obstacles. In peace- 
time, many units now operating 
would be down for repairs but 
the pressure to build the war ma- 
chine is forcing producers to 
squeeze out every possible pound 
of metal. 

“The scrap situation in some 
areas is temporarily easier but 
this condition is not expected to 
last. 

“New. light is. thrown on the 
steel scrap situation with the re- 
lease by the American Iron and 


7-10-41 7-2-42 7-9-42 Steel Institute, for the first time, 
Total Construction -~~--- $298,718,000 $217,823,000  — $401,603,000|; of a pig iron and _ steel scrap 
Private Construction. -_-.~ 27,643,000 20,243,000 8,237,000 | analysis. The analysis shows, for 
Public Construction .- + -- 271,075,000 197,580,000 393,366,000 | example, that the steel industry 
State and Municipal —.--- 28,707,000 13,804,000 8,271,000 | opened 1941 with an inventory of 
Federal. .._-......1- +... 242,368,000 183,776,000 385,095,000 | 3,939,244 tons of iron, steel and 


Public buildings and unclassified construction are mainly re- 
sponsible for the week’s high total, while gains are also recorded 
in waterworks and sewerage construction. 


alloy scrap, manufactured 25,775,- 





Subtotals for the week : 


584 tons in addition to 554,506 tons 


of synthetic, purchased 16,059,889 | 


Steel Output Again Higher—Scrap Easier— 
Directives Gover Nearly All Stee! Orders 


“Soon the WPB Iron and Steel Branch will announce that all 
steel mill products are to be directed on a quota basis,” according to 
“The Iron Age” in its issue of today (July 15). 
be instructed to produce a specified tonnage of each product,” states 
this publication, which further adds in part: “The new system, which 
aims toward product balance so that short items such as plates, 


“Each mill unit will 








structural steel, tubing and shelli@— 


tons, consumed 43,704,038 tons, 
sold 461,529 tons and closed the 
year with an inventory of 2,158,- 
656 tons. 

“July apparently will set a new 
high in the volume of allocations 
and directives in the steel indus- 
try, with some companies report- 
ing 80 to 90% of their business so 
covered and only a small portion 
of the July output remaining for 
A-l-a orders. Reports have 
cropped up that some fabricating 
plants making essential war goods 
have been forced to shut down 
some departments because they 
are unable to obtain deliveries on 
A-l-a material. The steel com- 
panies, on the other hand, because 
of allocations and directives which 
involve tremendous lend - lease 
tonnages, have no alternative but 
to follow orders of the WPB.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on July 13 announced 
that .telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 91%. of the steel capacity 


capacity for the week beginning 
July 13, compared with 97.7% one 
week ago, 98.3% one month aga 
and 95.2 one year ago. This rep- 
resents an increase of 1.4 points, 
or 1.4% from the preceding week. 
The operating rate for the week 
beginning July 13 is equivalent 
to 1,683,300 tons of steel ingots 





| markets, on July 13 stated 


and castings, compared to 1,659,- 
600 tons one week ago, 1,669;700 
tons one month ago, and 1,572,900 
tons one year ago. 

“Steel,” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of the iron and steel 
in 
part: “Extent to which alloca- 
tions and directives have super- 
seded priority ratings is indicated 
by the statement of an eastern 
steelmaker that more than 83% 
of its orders are covered by direct 
order and less than 17% is avail- 
able for A-l-a or lower ratings. 
In the Chicago district mills esti- 
mate that approximately 90% of 
orders are on directives. 

“Reclassification of orders: un- 
der the new designations, AAA, 
AA-1l, AA-2, etc., has not been 
undertaken to any extent, except 
that orders formerly rated at AA 
have automatically become AA-2, 
The latter rating now is the meas- 
ure for deliveries on most prod- 
ucts. For several weeks pro- 
ducers have been unable to 
promise definite deliveries on 
major products with A-l-a rating 
and at present this priority has 
practically no standing. Assign- 
ment of the higher ratings under 
the new plan is expected to ap- 
pear soon but as long as the high 
proportion of allocations persists 
even these will not have much 
effect. 

“‘Lend-lease requirements, about 
650,000 tons per month, are in- 
creasingly contracting supply of 
semifinished steel for domestic 
products and some finishing: mills 
are operating only intermittently 
as steel is received...This applies 
to sheets and wire especially.” 


U. S. Purchasing Agency 
Established In Brazil 


A United States purchasing 
commission had been established 
in Brazil to take charge of the 
purchase and export of all stra- 
tegic materials from Brazil, ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
in Rio de Janeiro on July 4 by 
Ambassador Jefferson Caffrey. 
The commission, the Associated 
Press reported, will start fune- 
tioning immediately and will as- 
sume the duties here of the Metals 
Reserve Co., Defense Supplies 
Corp., Commodity Credit Corp., 








Rubber Reserve Co., and other 
United States Procurement 
agencies. 


Mr. Caffery explained creation 
of the purchasing commission was 
made necessary by the heavy in- 
crease in Brazilian production and 
shipment of materials vital to the 
war effort. 

The commission, it was ex- 
plained, was established by agree- 
ment between the two govern- 
ments, “and in anticipation of new 
agreements between the two gov- 
ernments.” 


Tool. Kniiineees. To Maw 


Plans are now under way for 
the war production conference to 
be held by the American Society 
of Tool Engineers at Springfield, 
Mass., on Oct. 16 and 17. National 
officers of the Society and chair- 
men of the New England chapters 
have already launched plans for 
the meeting. It is stated that no 
fall session held by the A. S. T. E. 
in the past has ever placed as 
much stress on the technical prob- 
lems as the planned war produc- 








tion conference, which has .al- 
ready listed five technical ses- 
sions on the two days. The con- 
ference committee, -headed by 
past national President, Frank \W. 
Curtis, is composed of the chair- 
men of the seven New England 
chapters and heads of Northern 





New- Jersey and Schenectady, 


of the industry will be 99.1% of'N. Y. chapters. 
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Non-Ferrous Metals-250,000 Tons Of Frozen 
. Copper To Be Released—Output Data Censored 


Editor’s Note.—Upon request of the Office of Censorship 
certain production and shipment figures and other data have been 
omitted for the duration of the war. 

“BE. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of July 9, 
stated: “The Code of Wartime Practices of the Office of Censorship 


states that statistical information 
proper government department w 


other than officially issued by a 
hich would disclose the amounts 


of strategic or critical materials produced, imported, or in reserve 


is not to be published in the press. 
regulations, i 
Zine Institute and the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics with- 
held reports on smelter operations 
in zinc and lead usually released 
during the first week of the 
month. The publication further 
went on to say in part: 
Copper 

Priorities Regulation 13 was is- 
sued July 7 by the Division of In- 
dustry Operations governing spe- 
cial. sales or idle or excess ma- 
terials by persons who are not 
regularly engaged in the business 
of selli such materials. The 
order will release the equivalent 
of 250,000 tons of copper now 
frozen under conservation meas- 
ures, Intake of scrap is increas- 


One price situation on both do- 
mestic and foreign copper was 
unchanged. 


Most consumers of lead now are 
convinced that they will have to 
operate under the Production Re- 
quirements Plan. However, those 
in need of metal should experi- 
ence no difficulty in obtaining 
supplies under the plan. Quota- 
tions were unchanged at 6.50c, 
New York, and 6.36c, St. Louis. 

Owing to censorship regula- 
tions, the monthly statistics show- 
ing total stocks of lead in the 
hands of smelters and refiners, 
and receipts of lead in ore and 
serap, are no longer available for 
publication. 

Beginning with July, a separate 
order fixing the percentage of 
lead to be set aside for the pool 
will not be issued monthly by the 
Division of Industry Operations. 
Instead, the 15% deduction for the 
pool hereafter will apply to each 
month “until further notice.” The 
base period for calculating pool 
requirements will be the second 
preceding month. 

The latest report on relative 
searcity of raw materials issued 
by the Conservation and Substitu- 
tion Branch of WPB places lead 
in group three, which embraces 
commodities generally available 
in significant quantities as substi- 
tutes for less available materials. 

Zine 

The American Zinc Institute an- 

nounced on July 8 that circula- 
DAILY PRICES OF METALS ( 
——Electrolytic Copper———_ 





July 
11.775 

11.775 
Holiday 

11.775 

11.775 

11.775 


11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 
11.700 


Conforming with the censorship 





both the American® 


Domest., Refin. Exp., Refin, 


tion of statistics on smelter out- 
put has been restricted to mem- 
bers of the zine industry because 
of censorship regulations. 
The price situation was un- 
changed. 
Tin 


Exports of tin concentrate from 
Bolivia during April amounted 
to 3,244 metric tons (tin content), 
against 3,899 tons in the same 
month last year, according to 
Banco Minero de Bolivia. Exports 
during the first four months of 
the current year totaled 13,153 
tons, against 13,210 toms in the 
Jan.-April period of 1941. 

Straits quality tin for future 
delivery was nominally as fol- 


lows: 
July August 
52.000 52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 52.000 
—HOLIDAY— 

52.000 52.000 52.000 
July 52.000 52.000 52.000 
July 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese tin, 99%, spot, 51.125c, 


all week. 
Quicksilver 

Official advices from Mexico 
state that output of quicksilver 
in that country during February 
amounted to 116,199 kilograms, 
against 112,710 kilograms in Janu- 
ary. 

Price Administrator Henderson 
ruled last week that the maximum 
prices on quicksilver apply to 
every grade and kind sold in 76- 
pound flasks. Amendment 1 to 
the price schedule now defines 
“mercury” as prime virgin mer- 
eury, redistilled mercury, re- 
claimed mercury, and all other 
kinds and grades of mercury. The 
amended schedule, effective July 
7, 1942, also provides that all 
kinds and grades of mercury sold 
in containers of 25 pounds or less 
shall be sold and bought for not 
more than the normal differentials 
prevailing between Oct. 1 and 
Oct. 15, 1941. 

Quotations in New York during 
the last week were unchanged. 


Silver 
During the past week the Silver 
Market in London has been steady, 
with the price unchanged at 
234%d. The New York Official 
and the U. S. Treasury prices are 
also unchanged at 35¥%c and 35c, 


July 
July 
July 


‘respectively. 


“E. & M. J.” QUOTATIONS) 

Straits Tin, Lead Zine 

New York New York St.Louis St. Louls 
52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 

Holiday—--—_—— 

52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
52.000 





Average 11.775 11.700 


6.50 6.35 8.25 
52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 


Average prices for calendar week ended July 4 are: Domestic 
copper f.o.b. refinery, 11.775c.; export copper, f.o.b. refinery, 11.700c.; 
Straits tin, 52.000c.; New York lead. 6.500c.; St. Louis lead, 6.350c.; 
St. Louis zinc, 8.250c.; and silver, 35.125c. 

The above quotations are “‘M. & M. M.’s” appraisal of the major United States 


markets, based on sales reported by producers and agencies. 


They are reduced to the 


basis of cash, New York or St. Louis, as noted. All prices are in cents per pound. 
Copper, lead and zinc quotations are based on sales for both prompt and future 
deliveries; tin quotations are for prompt delivery only. 
In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted on a delivered basis; that 1s, 


delivered at consumers’ plants. 


As delivery charges vary with the destination, the 


figures shown above are net prices at refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered 
prices in New England average 0.225c. per pound above the refinery basis. 

Export quotations for copper are reduced to net at refineries on the Atlantic sea- 
board. On foreign business, owing to World War II, most sellers are restricting offer- 


ings to f.a.s. transactions, dollar basis. 


Quotations for the present reflect this change 


in method of doing business. A total of .0S5c is deducted from f.a.s. basis (lighterage. 


to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery quotation). 





Moody’s Commen Stock Yields 


Yearly average yields in the 


years 1929 to 1941 inclusive and 


monthly average yields for 1941 will be found on page 2218 of the 
June 11, 1942 issue of the “Chronicle.” 
MOODY’S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD ON 200 COMMON STOCKS 


Industrials Railroads 
Monith— (125) (25) 
January, 1942 _-_- 7.4% 1.2% 
February, 1942 -_-. 7.2 7.4 
March, 1942 ‘ 
April, 1942 ~....--- 
May, 1942 __- 
June, 1942 


Average 
Yield 
(200) 
4.5% 7.2% 
4. 7. 


Utilities 
(25) 
7.6% 
7.7 


Banks 
(15) 
§.3% 


Insurance 
(10) 


Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following tables: 


MOODY'S BOND PRICES? 

(Based on Average Yields) 
Avge. 
Corpo-~ Corporate by Ratings * 
rate * Aaa Aa A 
106.74 116.41 113.31 107.98 
106.74 116.41 113.31 107.98 
106.74 116.41 113.50 107.98 
106.74 116.41 113.31 107.80 
106.74 116.41 113.12 107.98 
106.56 116.41 113.31 107.80 
106.56 116.41 113.12 107.80 
106.56 116.22 113.12 107.98 

Exchange Closed 

106.56 116.22 113.12 107.98 
106.56 116.41 113.12 107.98 
106.39 116.41 112.93 107.80 


106.39 116.22 112.93 107.80 
106.39 116.22 112.93 107.62 
106.21 116.02 112.75 107.44 
106.21 115.82 112.93 107.27 


106.39 116.02 112.93 107.44 
106.56 116.02 112.93 107.44 
106.74 116,02 113.31 107.62 
106.74 116.22 113.12 107.62 
106.56 116.22 113.12 107.44 


106.74 116.22 113.12 107.62 
106.92 116.41 113.70 107.62 
106.92 116.41 113.89 107.62 
106.92 116.22 113.70 107.62 


106.74 116.22 113.50 107.62 
106.39 115.63 113.31 107.62 
106.92 116.22 113.70 107.80 
106.92 116.61 114.08 107.98 
106.04 115.43 112.75 107.09 
108.52 118.60 116.02 109.60 
105.52 116.22 112.00 106.04 


Uv. 8. 

Govt. 

Bonds 

118.19 
118.28 
118.26 
118.26 
118.31 
118.25 
118.22 
118.05 


118.09 
118.12 
118.18 
118.14 
118.33 
118,33 
118,38 


118,35 
118.33 
117.89 
117.79 
117.90 
117.80 
118.08 
118.06 
118.10 


118.20 
116.34 
117.08 
118.41 
115.90 
120.05 
115.89 


1942— 
Daily 
Averages 
July 14 
13 
11 
10 


Corporate by Groups * 

R.R. P.U. Indus 

95.77 111.44 114.27 
95.77 111.44 114.27 
95.77 111.25 114.27 
95.77 111.25 114.08 
95.77 111.44 114.08 
95.77 111.25 114.08 
95.77 111.25 114.08 
95.77. 111.25 113.89 


95.77 113.89 
95,62 114.08 
95.62 113.89 
95.47 113.89 
95.47 113.89 
95.62 113.50 
95.77 113.31 


96.07 113.70 
96.07 113.50 
96.54 113.70 
96.69 113.70 
96.69 113.70 
96.69 113.70 
113.89 
114.08 
114.08 
113,50 
113.31 
113.70 


114.27 
112.75 
116.4; 
111,62 


91.62 
91.62 
91.62 
91.62 
91.62 
91.48 
91.77 
91.48 


111.25 
111.07 
111.07 


110.88 
110.88 
110.88 
110.70 


110,70 
110.70 
110.88 
110.70 
110.70 
110.70 
110.88 
110.70 
110.52 
110.34 
110.15 
110.52 
111.44 
109.60 
112.56 
109.42 


91.34 
91.19 
91.19 


91.05 
91.19 
91,19 
91.34 


91.77 
91.91 
92.06 
92.20 
92.06 


92.06 
92.20 
92.35 
92.20 
91.91 
91.62 
92.06 
92.50 
90.63 
92.50 
89.23 


Apr. 


Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 


Low 1941... 
1 Year ago 
July 14, 1941_ 
2 Years ago 
July 13, 1940_ 


119.42 107.62 118.40 115.04 108.16 91.91 111.81 115.04 


102.96 115.43 112.93 102.80 84.94 109.06 110.34 


MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES? 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 


Avge. 
Ratings 


115.61 


“Corporate by 
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3.28 4.32 
4.33 
4.33 


4.34 
4.33 
4.33 
4.32 


4.29 
4.28 
4.27 
4.26 
4.27 
4.27 
4.26 
4.25 
4.26 


4.28 
4.30 


4.27 
4.37 
4.24 


4.47 
4.24 


—as 


3.28 
3.29 


3.29 
3.30 
3.31 
3.32 
3.31 
3.31 
3.30 
3.30 
3.31 
3.30 
3.30 
3.30 
3.30 
3.30 
3.30 


3.29 
3.33 
3.28 


3.39 
3.19 
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3.13 


3.13 
3.13 
3.12 
3.13 
3.13 
3.13 
3.12 
3.13 
3.14 
3.15 
3.16 


3.14 
3.19 
3.09 


3.20 
3.03 


2.84 
2.84 
2.83 
2.83 
2.84 
2.84 
2.87 
2.84 
2.88 
2.82 
2.86 
2.72 
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3.35 
3.34 
3.34 
3.34 


3.35 
3.37 
3.34 


3.39 
3.34 


3.42 
3.25 
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weet 
coco 
nwo 


3.94 
3.95 
3.92 
4.05 
3.91 
4.03 
3.89 


Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 30 


High 
Low 


High 1941 

Leow 1941 
1 Year ago 

July 14, 


2 Years ago 
July 13, 3.57 2.88 3.01 3.58 4.79 4.32 3.22 3.15 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the .relative movement 
of yield averages the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


tThe latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
in the issue of Oct. 2, 1941, page 409. 


Electric Output For Week Ended July 11, 1942 
Shows 7.9% Gain Over Same Week In 1941 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended July 11, 1942, 
was 3,428,916,000 kwh., which compares with 3,178,054,000 kwh., in 
the corresponding period in 1941, a gain of 7.9%. The output for the 
week ended July 4, 1942, was estimated to be 3,424,188,000 kwh., an 
increase of 17.9% over the corresponding week in 1941. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 


Week Ended 
duly 4,°42 June 27, 
17.3 3 


12.7 4 
15.1 4. 
13.3 4, 
25.5 19. 
4. 
0. 


3.02 
2.95 


3.06 
2.85 


ee 


3.30 2.73 2.90 3.27 4.28 3.92 3.07 











"42 June 20, '42 


Major Geographical Divisions— July 11, 42 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Central Industrial 
West Central 
Southern States 
Rocky Mountain._...........--. 
Pacific Coast 


Total United States 7.9 17.9 9.5 
DATA POR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% ceaaee 
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1941 
2,944,906 
3,003,921 
3,011,345 
3,040,029 
2,954,647 
3,076,323 
3, 
3, 
3 


1932 
1,429,032 
1,436,928 
1,435,731 
1,425,151 
1,381,452 
1,435,471 
1,441,532 
1,440,541 
1,456,961 
1,341,730 
1,415,704 
1,433,993 


Week Ended— 1942 
May 2 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 


101,291 
091,672 
.156,825 
2,903,727 
3,178,054 
3,199,105 


ee eee 
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3,424,188 
3,428,918 


+H++te+teee 
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1.727.225 





1,723,031 
1,724,728 


3,220,526 
3,263,082 


1,440,386 


July 25... -- 
1,426,986 
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Export Rule Violators 
To Be Denied Licenses. 


A procedure whereby persons 
found violating any statutes, proc- 
lamations, executive orders or 
regulations governing the control 
of exports from the United States 
may be denied the privilege of 
obtaining export licenses was an- 
nounced on July 1 by the Office 
of Exports of the Board of Eco-. 
nomic Warfare. Under this plan 
any person charged with a viola- 
tion will be given an opportunity 
of replying to the charges in writ- 
ing or appearing personally be- 
fore a Compliance Commissioner . 
appointed by the Executive Di- 
rector of the BEW. 

The procedure is further ex- 
plained by the Office of Exports 
as follows: 

“The findings of the Compli- 
ance Commissioner will be ad-- 
visory only and final disposition 
will be made by the Chief of the 
Export Control Branch, Office of 
Exports, Board of Economic War- 
fare. In any case where the Com-. 
pliance Commissioner has found 
that a violation has occurred, the’ 
Chief of the Export Control 
Branch may issue an order deny- 
ing the privelege of obtaining ex- 
port licenses for such periods of 
time and on such terms as he may 
prescribe. 

“Pending disposition of a case 
by the Chief of the Export Con-: 
trol Branch all proceedings shall 
be confidential. 

“Any person denied the privi- 
lege of obtaining export licenses 
may appeal in writing to the As- 
sistant Director of the Board of 
Economic Warfare in charge of 
the Office of Exports within 10 
days after receipt of a suspension 
order. An order denying the 
privilege to obtain export licenses 
will remain in effect pending dis- 
position of the appeal, unless 
otherwise ordered by the Assist- 
ant Director.” 


———— EEE 
U.S.-Cuba Exchange Pact 
The United States and Cuba 
signed on July 6 an agreement de- 
signed to stabilize the exchange 
rate of the Cuban peso and United 
States dollar. The document, ef- 
fective for one year, was signed 
by Secretary of the Treasury™ 
Morgenthau, and the Cuban Am- 
bassador, Dr. Aurelio F. Concheso. 

According to the Associated 
Press, under its terms the United 
States undertakes to sell gold to™ 
the Government of the Republic 
of Cuba from time to time with 
payment to be made within 120° 
days after delivery of the gold 
provided that the unpaid-for 
amount of gold shall not at any 
time exceed $5,000,000. ‘ 


Retires As Tax Official 


The retirement of Daniel | R. 
Spratt, Deputy Commissioner and 
director of local assessments and 
special franchise tax valuations of 
New York State, effective July 1, 
was announced in Albany on July 
2 by Carroll E. Mealey, Commis- 
sioner of Taxation and Finance. 
Commissioner Mealey at the same 
time announced the provisional 
promotion of Raymond B. Slack, 
Mr. Spratt’s assistant, to fill the 
vacancy. 

Mr. Spratt has retired following 
30 years of service in the State 
Tax Department. He had headed. 
the Bureau of Local Assessments, 
Special Franchises, Land Tax and 
Equalization since 1923. 


Moody's Daily 
Commodity Index: 


Tuesday, July 7 231.8 
Wednesday, July 8 : 231.8 
Thursday, July 9__~..._._._- 233.6) 
wie, euay oc o.oo: a 233.4 
Saturday, July 11__- z 233.3 
Monday, July 13_____ 232.4 
Tuesday, July 14 232.4 
Two weeks ago, June 30...... ss 930.4 
Month ago, June 13________. 228.4 
Year ago, July 14______ 206.8 
1941 High—Sept. 19____. 219.9 

Low—Feb. 16....______ 171.6 
1942 High—April 9- 234.0 

Low—Jan. 220.0 
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Financing For Month Of May 


An increase of 44% for May, 1942, over the preceding month 
in the number of new passenger cars financed was shown by data 
reported by sales finance companies, according to an announcement 
‘on July 2 by J. C. Capt, Director of the Census. The dollar vol- 
‘ume of paper acquired in the financing of new passenger cars in- 
‘creased 43%. For new commercial cars, the number financed and 
‘the volume of paper acquired decreased 27% and 24%, respectively. 
‘Used passenger car financing decreased 11% for both the number 
‘of ears and the dollar volume. In the financing of used commer- 
cial ears, the number decreased 18% and the dollar volume of 
‘paper acquired dropped 19%. 

During April, 1942, retail automotive outstandings of sales 
finance companies decreased 10%, slightly more than the decline 
registered for the preceding month. 

The volume of paper acquired by sales finance companies in 
wholesale automotive financing decreased 19% for new cars and 
7% for used cars from April to May of this year. The outstand- 
ing balances for wholesale automotive financings decreased 6% 
during May, continuing the downward swing from the high in 
February. 

In retail diversified financing by sales finance companies for 
May, 1942, compared with the preceding month, the largest de- 
_crease (49%) was in the volume of financing of radios, pianos, and 
other musical instruments. The financing of household appliances, 
of refrigerators, and of furniture dropped 31%, 20%, and 12%, 
respectively. Financing of residential building repair and modern- 
-ization increased slightly. In wholesale diversified financing the 
volume of paper acqured by sales finance companies was down 
24% from April to May of this year. 

Diversified outstanding balances held by sales finance com- 
panies recorded slight to moderate reductions during May. Out- 
“standing balances were reduced 4% for the retail financing of other 
‘consumers’ goods, 6% for industrial, commercial, and farm equip- 
ment, and 14% for wholesale diversified financing (other than 
automotive). 

The ratios of the paper acquired during May, 1942, to the out- 
‘standing balances as of May 31, 1942, were 4% for retail automo- 
‘tive, 5% for wholesale automotive, 6% for retail-other consumers’ 
goods, 5% for industrial, commercial, and farm equipment, and 6% 
for wholesale—other than automotive. 


These data on the current trends of sales financing for the 
‘month of May were based on reports for April and for May from 
280 sales finance companies. Neither the dollar volumes nor the 
‘indexes should be used to indicate the total amount of financing 
‘by all sales finance companies in the United States. The data are 
‘published as reported without adjustment for seasonal or price 
fiuctuations. All indexes for May were obtained by calculating 
the percent changes from April to May, as shown by data from 
‘reports for April and for May from sales finance companies report- 
‘ing comparable data, and by linking these percentages to the in- 
dexes previously derived for April, 1942. 


Sales—Finance Companies 


AUTOMOTIVE AND DIVERSIFIED FINANCING 


Volume of Paper Acquired During May, 1942, and Balances Outstanding 
May 31, 1942 


Dollar volume of paper 
acquired during 
May, 1942 
By all 
companies 
reporting 
outstanding 
balancest 
$28,505,734 

15,857,152 


Ratio 
of paper 
acquired to 
outstand’g 
balances} 
4 
5 


Outstanding 
balances 
May 31, 
1942+ 
$801;141,011 
337,165,703 


By all 
companies* 
$28,895,558 

15,904,014 


Class of Paper—. 
Total retail automotive 
‘Total wholesale automotive 
Total wholesale—other than auto- 
motive 7 Eee RMS pa SES 
“Total retail—other consum. goods 
Industrial, commercial and ftarm 
equipment 


5,740,037 
247,722,326 


1,108,270 
12,945,482 


1,060,341 
12,708,144 


639,505 628,511 9,847,339 





Total sales financings $59,492,829 $58,759,882 $1,401,616,416 

*Data are based on reports from all sales finance companies regardless of whether 
or not they could supply a breakdown and whether or not they could report thei: 
outstanding balances. 

tData are based on figures from sales finance companies able to report both their 
paper acquired and their outstanding balances. 
° tRatios obtained by dividing paper acquired by outstanding balances for an iden- 
tical group of firms. 


AUTOMOTIVE FINANCING * 
Number of Cars Financed and Volume of Paper Acquired During May, 1942 
Number of cars Volume 


% of 

total Dollars 

100 +$27, 756,760 

New passenger cars / 10 5,224,375 
New commercial cars... _.- 1 590,240 
Used passenger cars 3 85 * 20,803,172 

_ Used, commercial cars + 1,138,973 

_Total wholesale automotive-__ pias +$14,855,561 


New cars (passenger and commercial) ---- 10,991,760 74 
Used cars (passenger and commerc.al) ___- 3,863,801 26 
: *Data are based on reports from sales finance companies providing a breakdown 
‘of their retail and wholesale automotive financing. fThese amounts are less than 
those reported in column 1 of above table, due to the inclusion in that table of data 
‘from the sales finanee companies that could not provide a breakdown. 


DIVERSIFIED FINANCING * 
Volume of Paper Acquired During May, 1942 


% of 
total 
100 


19 
2 
75 
4 
100 


Ciass of Paper— Number 


Total retail automotive 


% of 


Dollar volume total 


Class of Paper— 

Retail—other consumers’ goods: 

Furniture $225,938 

Radio, television sets, pianos & other musical instruments 93,331 

Refrigerators (gas and electric) _._.__----.--------- aoe SM 1 

Other household appliances 

Residential building repair and modernization 4 

Miscellaneous reta.] 


3 
1 
2 
a 
9 
7 


506,525 
76 
15 

9 


+5,594,416 
1,103,270 
639,505 
Total diversified finencing $7,342,191 190 
*Data are based on reports from sales finance companies providing a, breakdown 
of their reta’l financing of other consumers’ goods. tThis amount is less than that 
-reported in column 1 of table on “Automotive and Diversified Financing’ due to the 
inclusion in that table of data from the sales finance companies that could not 
provide a breakdown. 


‘Total retail—other consumers’ goods 
Total wholesale—other than automotive 
‘Industrial, commercial, and farm equipment 





Cottonseed Receipts Continue Small 


On June 13 the Bureau of the Census issued the following state- 
ment showed cottonseed received, crushed, and on hand, and cotton- 
seed products manufactured, shipped out, on hand, and exported 
for the eleven months ended with June, 1942 and 1941: 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (TONS) 


Received at mills* Crushed On hand at mills 
Aug. 1 to June 30 Aug. 1 to June 30 June 30 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
190,431 


United States 3,932,241 4,470,696 3,946,664 4,319,107 116,106 





222,314 
78,234 
475,505 
158,494 
269,059 
85,798 


210,164 

80,261 
536,206 
201,582 
416.195 
133,055 
497,131 
276,379 
237,279 
274,333 
399,591 


228,716 

78,060 
478,027 
161,363 
279,641 

85,482 
561,465 
218,378 
230,378 


198,217 

80,249 
498,910 
194,998 
389,519 
132,946 
492,156 
268,845 
236,102 
271,804 
367,460 


Alabama 4,771 
Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Georgia 

Louisiana 
Mississippi 

North Carolina 
Oklahoma 

South Carolina — ~~ 
Tennessee 

Texas 960,666 1,088,659 1,070,753 28,345 33,653 
All other States ___ 140,139 119,861 142,078 117,148 1,169 2,934 


*Does not include 130,529 and 39,507 tons on hand Aug. 1 nor 66,103 and 58,912 
tons reshipped for 1942 and 1941, respectively. Does include 665 tons destroyed for 
1941. 


12,529 
20 


42,851 
9,653 
27,803 


363 
11,489 
11,144 

1,685 
3,043 
33,257 


9,535 
664 
18,955 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND 


Onhand Produced Aug. Shippedout On hand 
August 1 ltoJune30 Aug.itoJune30 June 30 
*29,708 1,228,850 1,229,490 *51,291 
37,352 1,399,183 1,397,845 51,961 
+294,005 $1,120,866 +369,745 
493,658 1,294,824 372,756 
1,721,279 250,715 
1,918,086 224,275 
976,549 73,893 
1,085,975 181,430 

1,162,485 

1,183,891 

30,393 

36,286 


Season 
1941-42 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1940-41 
1941-42 


Item— 
Crude oil } 
(thousand pounds) - 
Refined oil 
{thousand pounds) _ 
Cake and meal 
(tons) 
Hulls 
(tons) 
Linters 
(running bales) __ 
Hull fiber 
(500-lb. bales) _.__ 
Grabbots, motes, &c.) 1941-42 : 53,874 
(500-Ib. bales)....j 1940-41 12,449 48,956 
*Includes 13,192,000 and 39,298,000 pounds held by refining and manufaeturing 
establishments and 7,859,000 and 3,976,000 pounds in transit to refiners and con- 
sumers Aug. 1, 1941 and June 30, 1942, respectively. 
tIncludes 7,268,000 and 3,943,000 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents and 
warehousemen at places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 
3,903,000 and 4,149,000 pounds in transit to manufacturers of shortening, oleo- 
margarine, soap, etc. Aug. 1, 1941 and June 30, 1942, respectively. 
tProduced from 1,200,300,000 pounds of crude oil. 


Experts and Imports of Cottonseed Products 


In the interest of national defense, the Department of Commerce 
has decided to discontinue until further notice the publication of 
statistics concerning imports and exports. 


Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total in- 
dustry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 
Unfilled 
Orders 

Remaining 

Tons 


1940-41 
1941-42 
1940-41 





Production 
Tons 


Orders 
Received 
Tons 


Percent of Activit; 
Period 
Current Cumulative 


101 
101 


1942—Week Ended— 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 


169,249 
153,269 
153,442 
156,201 
152,569 
143,427 
141,745 
140,650 
132,901 
120,374 
125,016 
117,924 
104,178 120,359 
94,257 100,337 223,809 

Note—Unfilled orders of the prior week plus orders received, less production, do noi 
necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent reports, 
orders made for or filled stock, and other items made necessary adjustments of unfilled 
orders. 


436,029 
428,322 
404,199 
388,320 
371,365 
360,221 
336,530 


161,888 
145,000 
129,834 
139,026 
135,273 
130,510 
119,142 
120,224 
113,059 
110,226 
115,300 

98,766 





Bank Debits For Month Of June 


Bank debits as reported by banks in 274 leading centers for 
the month of June aggregated $50,110,000,000. During the past 
three months total debits for the same centers amounted to $145,078,- 
000,000 or 10% above the total reported for the corresponding period 
a year ago. At banks in New York City there was an increase of 
3% compared with the corresponding three months’ period a year 
ago, and at the 273 other centers there was an increase of 14%. 

The report covering the month of May appeared in the June 
16, 1942 issue of the “Chronicle” on page 2317. 

SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
{In millions of dollars] 


—3 Months Ended— 
June 
1942 
8,410 
55,803 
7,501 
10,922 
6,039 
4,921 
22,800 
4,934 
2,708 
4,738 
3,337 
12,465 


June 
1941 
2,490 
18,990 
2,667 
3,267 
1,796 


June 
1942 
2,854 
19,346 
2,553 
3,810 
2,065 
1,637 
7,911 


Federal Reserve District— 





Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond -.. 
Atlanta 





19,805 
4,288 
2,444 
4,011 
3,266 

10,404 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 

San Francisco 





3,613 





131,831 
49,063 


tTotal, 274 centers 
New York City* 
140 other centers* 24,866 82,000 71,760 
+133 other centers 3,789 12,675 11,008 


*Included in the national series covering 141 centers, available beginning in 1919. 
+Excluding centers for which figures were not collected by the Board before May 1942. 


45,937 
17,282 


145,078 
50,402 





Lend-Lease Farm Product 
Deliveries To June 1 ~ 

The Department of Agriculture 
reported on July 5 that more than 
5,178,000,000 pounds of farm prod- 
ucts had been delivered to rep- 
resentatives of the United Nations 
for Lend-Lease shipment up to 
June 1. Total cost of these prod- 
ucts, bought by the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration and de- 
livered at shipping points since 
the program began in April, 1941, 
has approximated $701,000;000. 

The Agriculture Department 
further reported: 

“During May, 200,914,489 
pounds costing $41,528,179 were 
delivered. The largest transfers 
were for meats and dairy prod- 
ucts, meats totaling 52,098,154 
pounds and dairy products 40,- 
383,556 pounds. 

“The per unit cost of all com- 
modities delivered in May aver- 
aged 20.6 cents a pound. § 

“Leading commodity groups de- 
livered, with cumulative values 
up to June 1, 1942, were: dairy 
products and eggs, $224,378,773; 
meat, fish, and fowl, $211,615,575; 
fruits, vegetables, and nuts, $54,- 
854,382; grain and cereal products, 
$27,714,251; lards, fats, and oils, 
$56,006,163. Purchases of other 
foodstuffs totaled $5,109,791 and 
non-foodstuffs, $121,378,244. 


REA Prepaid On Loans 


The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture said on June 30 that 87 
rural electric systems, financed by 
the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, in 24 States paid $502,- 
340 on their REA loans in advance 
of due dates during the month 
of May. The Department added: 

“Prepayments on funds loaned 
by the REA totaled $5,657,717 on 
June 1. This was in addition to 
regular principal and interest 
payments of $15,155,941 made as 
scheduled in loan contracts. Ac- 
counts as. much as 30 days past 
due totaled only $246,181. Only 
59 systems of 871 financed by 
REA were delinquent in their 
payments.” 

“May set an all-time high rec- 
ord for advance payments,” REA 
Administrator Harry Slattery said. 
“Among the systems that are 
keeping ahead of their amortiza- 
tion schedules are many operating 
in areas in which electrification 
was formerly thought to be not 
economically feasible.” It was 
added that the REA on April 1 
had advanced $344,620,369 on 
loans to borrowers in 45 States, 
Alaska and the Virgin Islands. 
The 788 systems energized on that 
date were operating 359,549 miles 
of line, serving 946,371 farm and 
other rural consumers. 


I 
Complete Army Supply Bill 
President Roosevelt signed on 
July 2 the $42,800,000,000 War De- 
partment Appropriation Bill. 

Legislative action on the meas- 
ure—the largest appropriation re- 
quest in the nation’s history—was 
completed on June 30. 

Passing the bill on a voice vote, 
the Senate returned the measure 
to the House where concurrence 
on June 30 in two minor amend- 
ments was given. 

This appropriation bill is more 
than $1,000,000,000 in excess of the 
total direct outlay for the first 
World War. It carries funds for 
the purchase of 23,550 airplanes 
and about 100,000 tanks and for 
equipping and maintaining an 
army of 4,500,000 men by July 1, 
1943. 

Associated Press advices. June 
30 said: 

“Of the total amount appropri- 
ated, $12,700,000,000 would be set 
aside for lend-lease operations, 
$11,316,000,000 allocated to the 
aviation program, $9,948,000,000 
for ordnance purchases and $3,- 
721,000,000 for transportation and 
equipment.” 

House passage of the measure 
on June 23 was reported in our 








June 25 issue, page 2392. 
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‘Weekly Goal and Coke Production Stalistics 


; -The Bituminous Coal Division, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
in its latest report states that the total production of soft coal in the 
week ended July 4, curtailed by the miners’ holiday and the universal 
observance of Independence Day, dropped to 8,135,000 tons. This 
compares with 11,425,000 tons in the preceding week, and 6,822,000 
tons in the corresponding week last year. : 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines reported that the production of 
Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended July 4 was estimated 
at 941,000 tons, a decrease of 297,000 tons, or 24% from the preceding 
week. Due to the miners’ vacation, the output for the week of July 
5, 1941 was only ‘64,000 tons. The calendar year to date shows a 
gain.of 11.2% when compared with the corresponding period of 1941. 

The U.S. Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated pro- 


‘duction of by product coke in the United States for the week ended’ goods 


‘July, 4 showed an: increase of 4,200 tons when compared with the 
output for the week ended June 27. The quantity of coke from 
beehive ovens decreased 33,700 tons during the same period. ’ 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS WITH 
COMPARABLE DATA ON PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM (000 OMITTED) 


(Data) for Pennsylvania anthracite from Weekly. Anthracite and: Beehive Coke Report: 


of the Bureau of Mines; data: for crude petroleum.computed from weekly 

‘ statistics of American Petroleum Institute.) 
—_————Week Ended———__— <January 1 to Date——_——_ 
July 4; tJune27, July 5, 


July 4, July 5,° J 
1942 1942 1941" : 1941 : 
8,135 11,425 6,822 
12,034 1,904 2,006 


Bitushinous and 
: e coal— 


5,958 5,860 160,039 156,751 
_*Tatal barrels produced during, the week -conyerted to equivalent coal assuming 
-6,000;000 B.t.u, per barrel of oil and 13,100 B.t.u. per pound of coal. Note that most of 
‘the y of petroleum products is not directly competitive with coal. (Minerals 
Year , 1939, page 702). +Revised. tAverage, based on a. 4-day working week. 
"| (ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
[ty (In Net Tons) 


Week Ended 
June 27, 
1942 
1,238,000 
1,176,000 


171,700 


——Calendar Year to Date—— 


July 5, §July 4, July 5, July 6, 
1941 1942 1941 1929 
64,000 29,997,000 26,965,000 36,284,000 
61,000 28,497,000 25,617,000 33,672,000 


121,400 4,022,200 3,046,700 3,497,300 
By-product coke— 


United States total___--. 1,188,800 1,184,600 t 31,048,900 


*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. tComparable data not available. Subject to 
revision. 


§July 4, 
if 1942 
*Total, incl. colliery fuel. 941,000 
tCommercial production. 894,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 138,000 


Penn anthracite— 


t 


} + 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
{In Thousands of Net Tons] 

(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 

-Week Ended 
June 28, June 29, 
1941 


June 
avge. 
11923 


387 
70 








June 26, 
1937 


3 
246 
17 
80 
+? 
604 


June 27, 
1942 


June 20, 
1942 


5 
386 
80 
130 
1 


311 
46 
125 
978 
242 
39 
2 


State— 





4 
368 
21 
103 


1 
1,102 
451 
43 
145 


. 52 
New 
North. and 


2,192 
117 


15 

38 
277 
27 
1,891 
582 


71 
tt 


.* West Virginia—Southern-_-. 
tWest Virginia—Northern-___. 
Wyoming 


+Other Western States ee5 





Total bituminous and lig- 
nite 
$Pennsylvania anthracite__-__ 


Total, all coal 12,337 12,599 9,264 8,170 12,822 


*Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
and on.the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. ftRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. tIncludes Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Nevada, and Oregon. §Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from pub- 
lished records of the Bureau of Mines. {Average weekly rate for entire month. 
**Alaska, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Dakota included with ‘other Western 
States.”” tftLess than 1,000 tons. 


Wholesale Commodity Prices Continue Steady 
In July 4 Week, Labor Bureau Reports 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, an- 
nounced on July 9 that average primary: market prices for most 
industrial commodities have continued comparatively steady since 
the effective date of the General Maximum Price Regulation. Dur- 
ing the week ended July 4 higher prices for certain farm products, 
particularly livestock, cotton and fresh vegetables, for gasoline and 
some types of West Coast lumber caused the Bureau’s comprehen- 
sive index of 889 price series to advance 0.1%. The general level 

‘is-now-at 98.5% of the 1926 average and is 12.3% above last year 
at this time. 


10,866 
1,956 


11,285 
1,314 


8,199 


1,212 1,065 937 








In addition to an advance of 0.5%. in average prices for build- 


ing materials, fuel and lighting materials increased 0.4%: farm 

' products, 0.3%; and miscellaneous commodities, 0.1%. Indexes for 

- the remaining six commodity groups were unchanged from levels 
- of the previous week. 

The Bureau makes the following notation: 

- During. the period of rapid changes caused by price controls, 

' materials allocation, and rationing the. Bureau of Labor - Statistics 

- will ‘attempt promptly to report changing prices. The indexes, 


however, must be considered as preliminary. and subject to such | 


- adjuStment and revision as required by late and more complete 
reports. 


a 


During the period of rapid changes caused by price controls, 
materials allocation, and rationing the Bureau of-Labor Statistics will | 
attempt promptly to report changing prices.- The indexes, however, 
must be. eonsidered as- preliminary and subject. to such adjustment 
and revision as required by late and more complete reports. 

The following table shows index numbers of the principal 
groups of commodities for the past 3 weeks, for June 6, 1942 and 
July 5, 1941, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a month 
ago, and a year ago: 


» 


(1926100) 
Percentage changes to 
July 4, 1942, from— 


7-5 
1941 
+123 


6-6 
1942 


6-27 
1942 
+01 


6-20 
1942 
*98.1 


6-6 
1942 
*98.7 


7-4 
1942 


6-27 
1942 


Commodity Grouns— 
*98.4 


All Commodities 








i) 
- 
J] 


: 
oa 
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'- 105.6 
99.7 
118.8 
97.2 
78.9 


104.6 
99.3 
118.9 
97.3 
79.2 


+ 
ooo 
w 

_ 


BSes 


Hides and leather preducts__——.. 
Textile products 
Puel and 
Metals 


+ 
ae 
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Manufactured products 
All commodities other than farm 


other than farm 


*96.7 


+ 
? 


*95.9 
*Preliminary. 


National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Advances. Fractionally 


The general level of commodity prices was slightly higher last 
week, according to the wholesale price index compiled by The Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association and published on July 13. In the week 
ended July 11, 1942 this index advanced fractionally to 128.9 from 
128.8 in the preceding week. A month ago it was 127.7, and a year 
ago 111.9, based on tne 1935-1939 average as 100. The Associations 
report also added: 

“The continuance of the upward trend in the all-commodity 
index was due to higher prices for farm products, textiles, and foods. 
In the farm product group price increases for cotton, grains, cattle, 
and poultry offset decreases in hogs and sheep. Trends in foodstuff 
prices were mixed during the week, with declines in canned beans 
and tomatoes, potatoes, and cottonseed oil offset by substantial in- 
creases in other important commodities; the result was a small rise 
in the food group average to the highest point in several years. The 
textile group continued to regain a former drop. The only other 
group average to change during the week was the miscellaneous 
commodities index, which declined slightly. 

During the week changes in the index were nearly evenly bal- 
anced, with 12 price series advancing and 11 declining; in the preced- 
ing week there were 15 advances and 7 declines; in the second pre- 
ceding week there were 14 advances and 8 declines. 


Y WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
(*1935-1939 — 100] 

Latest Preceding Month 
Week Week 

July 11 - July 4 May 30 

1942 1942 1942 
125.6 


125.9 

137.3 138.7 

159.6 163.0 

137.4 136.5 

189.9 187.5 
114.1 


113.2 
133.5 132.2 
119.5 


125.2 
128.0 127.7 
148.9 


149.1 

104.4 104.4 
151.7 

120.7 

118.7 

115.3 

104.1 





** 


Year 
Ago 
July: 12 
1941 

106.4 
118.2 
132.8 
111.6 
142.1 
99.5 
108.8 
110.4 
120.6 
134.7 
103.9 
118.5 
105.2 
111.9 
102.0 
99.3 
127.7 111.9 
100.3; July 12, 


125.7 
137.8 
161.3 


led 
so gst Qmas 
02 Go te Go = DD Ge wo 


151.6 
120.7 
117.8 
115.3 
104.1 


151.6 
120.7 
117.8 
115.3 
104.1 


iding 
Chemicals and drugs 
Fertilizer materials 
Fertilizers 
Farm machinery 


100.0 
*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: 
1941, 87.2. 


U. S$. Steel Corp. Shipments Decreased In 
June—Six Months Total Highest In Hts History 


Shipments of finished steel products by subsidiary companies of 
the United States Steel Corporation for the month of June, 1942, 
amounted to 1,774,068 net tons, as compared with 1,834,127 net tons 
in the preceding month (May), a decrease of 60,059 net tons, and 
with 1,668,637 net tons in the corresponding month in 1941 (June), 
an increase of 105,431 net tons. 

For the year 1942 to date, shipments were’ 10,503,507 net tons 
compared. with 10,052,877 net tons in the comparable period of 1941, 
an increase of 450,630 net tons. 

The June shipments were the highest on record for that month. 
Total shipments during the second quarter and the six-month period 
ended June 30 were also the highest in the corporation’s history. 

In the table below we list the figures by months for various 
periods since January, 1929: 


1942 1941 
1,738,893 
1,616,587 
1,780,938 
1,758,894 


All groups combined_.........-.... 128.9 128.8 
July .11, 1942, 100.4; July 4, 





- 1929 
1,364,801 
1,388,407 
1,605.510 
1,617,302 
1,701,874 
1,529,241 
1,480,008 
1,500,281 
1.262.874 
1,333.385 
1,110.050 
931,744 


16,825,47™ 
*12,827 


1938. 

570,264 
522,395 
627,047 


1940 
1,145,592 
1,009,256 

931,905 

907,904 


1939 


1,345,855 
1.406.205 
1,443,969 


11,752,116 
*44,865 


11,707,251 





7,286,347 
29,159 


7,315,506 


14,976,110 
37,639 


15,013,749 


20,458,937 
*42,000 


20,417,000 


Total by mos. 
Yearly adjust.__ 





16,812,650 


| authority, 


President: Reports On. Use 
Of “Blank Check” Funds 


- President Roosevelt, in a report 
to Congress on July 1 as to the 
status of the emergency funds of 
$239,500,000 made available to him 
by Congress under “blank check”’ 
said that the money 
had “made it possible to initiate 
programs. without delay and thus 
materially expedite our war ef- 
fort.” The President stated that 
87% of the funds had been. al- 
located to four agencies—-War and 
Navy Departments, Maritime 
Commission. and. Federal -Loan 
Agency. Mr. ‘Roosevelt asserted 
that. through the emergency fund 
“the construction of cantonments 
‘and hemisphere. bases was started, 
the building of ships expedited 
and the stockpiles. of wool and 
copper procured” and that -“‘in 
many instances subsequent ap- 
propriations were made for the 
continuation. of these projects and 
programs.” - --- 

The President's advices, as con- 
tained: in a letter to Speaker of 
the House -Rayburn, on July 1, 
follows: at ab abet oe owe’ : 
- Sir: Pursuant to the provisions 
of the act: making appropriations 
for the Navy Department and the 
naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1941, approved 
June 11, 1940, and the Military 
Appropriation Act, 1941, approved 
June 13, 1940, requiring that an 
account be kept of all expendi- 
tures made or authorized under 
the emergency funds for the Pres- 
ident appropriated in these acts 
and a report thereon submitted 
to the Congress on or before June 
30, 1942, there is transmitted a re- 
port of the status of these funds 
as of May 31, 1942. 

“This report sets forth such al- 
location under these appropria- 
tions, the obligations incurred, 
and the amount expended in 
liquidation of those, obligations. 

“Of the total amount of $239,- 
500,000 available, 87% was allo- 
cated to -four ,agencies—the War, 
Department,. the. Navy Depart- 
“ment,. the: Maritime Commission 


-Land: the Federal Loan Agency. 


Through this means the construc- 
‘tion of cantonments. and hemi- 
sphere . bases was, started, the 
building: of ships expedited, and 
the stockpiles of wool and copper 
procured. In many instances sub- 
sequent appropriations were made 
for the continuation of these 
projects and -programs, but in 
providing the emergency fund for 
the President the Congress made 
it possible to initiate such pro- 
grams without delay and thus ma- 
terially expedite our war effort.” 


New Exposure Meter For 
Amateur Photographers 


The American Standards Asso- 
ciation announces completion of 
a new.emergency standard which, 
while intended for the Army and 
Navy, will help amateur photog- 
raphers all over the country to 
take better pictures. The new 
standard is a Photographic Ex- 
posure Computer—a_ simple poc- 
ket-size device for finding. the 
correct exposure for any time of 
day in any habitable part of the 
world... The Association further 
Says: , : 
_ “It was prepared at the request 
of the U. S.-Navy for use on ships 
and planes by the Army.and Navy, 
but. it will. also be issued. in a 
civilian. edition.which may be ob- 
tained. and -used- by any amateur 
photographer... The civilian edi- 
tion is identical. to the-Army and 
Navy edition except for use of 
priority materials required by the 
services because of rigorous con- 
ditions. The-civilian edition, a 24- 
page booklet -with a fabricoid 
cover, will retail at $1 per copy. 

“Purpose of this Exposure Com- 
puter is to provide a simple but 
accurate method of estimating the 
various factors: -that enter into 








Note—The monthly shipments es currently reported during the year 1941, are subtect 
to adjustments reflecting annual tonnage reconciliations. These will be compr 
in the cumulative yearly shipments as stated in the annual report. 


taking a picture, and thus to help 
the amateur judge exposure time 
and_ camera lens opening.” 
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--$teel Output In Half-Year Sets Record 

Production of steel ingots and castings in the first six months 
of 1942 established a new peak of 42,570,247 net tons, more than 4% 
above production in the corresponding period of the record-breaking 
year 1941, according to a report released on July 9 by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. Open hearth steel production in the half- 
year just ended amounted to 37,889,027 tons, or 2% above the first 
half of last year, and Bessemer steel production of 2,798,856 tons was 
8% higher. Production of electric furnace steel in the first six 
months of 1942 totaled 1,882,364 tons, or almost half again as much 
as was produced in the corresponding period of 1941. 

Total steel production in the month of June was 7,022,155 tons, 
equivalent to 96.4% of capacity. By comparison, production in 
May. amounted to 7,386,890 tons, 98.2% of capacity. In June a year 
ago, 6,792,751 tons of steel were produced, equivalent to 98.1% 
of what was then the industry’s capacity. 

An average of 1,636,866 tons of steel was produced per week 
in June, as against 1,667,470 tons per week in May and 1,583,392 
tons per week in June, 1941. 


PRODUCTION OF OPEN HEARTH, BESSEMER AND ELECTRIC STEEL INGOTS AND 
STEEL FOR CASTINGS 
Estimated Production 
—All Companies— Calculated 
Total weekly 

Percent production, 
all companies 

(net tons) 

1,608,335 

1,630,264 

1,668,829 


Number 
of weeks 
in month 

4.43 
4.00 
4.43 


Period 
1942 t Net tons 
7,124,922 
6,521,056 
7,392,911 


1,635,994 
1,660,213 
1,667,470 
1,636,866 


2nd Quarter 1,654,985 


1,645,545 


ist 6 months 


1,562,608 
1,557,589 
1,608,127 
1,576,727 
1,574,401 
1,590,195 
1,583,392 
1,582,744 


1,579;753 


6,922,352 
6,230,354 
7,124,003 


1,541,227 
1,579,570 
1,591,531 


1,570,562 
1,576,658 


6,812,224 
6,997,496 
6,811,754 


20,621,474 
61,489,678 


6,960,685 
7,150,315 


21,347,268 


82,836,946 1,588,741 52.14 


+Based on Reports by Companies which in 1941 made 98.5% of the Open Hearth, 
100% of the Bessemer and 87.8% of the Electric Ingot and Steel for Castings 
Production. 

Nete—1942 percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly capacities of 
1,498,029 net. tons open hearth, 128,911 net tons Bessemer and 71,682 net tons electric 
ingots and steel for castings, total 1,698,622 net tons; based on annual capacities as 
of Jan. 1, 1942 as follows: Open hearth 78,107,260 net tons, Bessemer 6,721,400 net 
tons, electric 3,737,510 net tons. ‘i 

Percentages of capacity operated in first six months in 1941 are calculated on weekly 
disnaine 2 1.430.102 net tons open hearth, 134,187 net tons Bessemer and 49,603 
net tons electric ingots and steel for castings, total 1,613,892 net tons; based on 
annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1941, as follows: Open hearth 74,565,510 net tons, 
Bessemer 6,996,520 net tons, electric 2,586,320 net tons. Beginning July 1, 1941, the 
percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,459,132 
net tons open hearth, 130,292 net tons Bessemer and 62,761 net tons electric ingots 
and steel for castings, total 1,652,185 net tons; based on annual capacities as follows. 
Open hearth, 76,079,130 net tons, Bessemer 6,793,400 net tons, Electric 3,272,370 
net tons. 


1,624,602 13.14 





Mortgage Financing Down 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Administration announced on 
June 29 that mortgage financing operations of lenders throughout 
the country were curtailed sharply during May, a month during 
which mortgage recording activity is expected to closely approach 


the peak for the year. The volume of non-farm mortgages of $20,000 
or Rese filed for Rdrcrid record during May amounted to $350,000,000, a 
reduction of $10,000,000 or 3% from April and was 20% below record- 
ings during May of last year. This contra-seasonal April-to-May 
decline of 3% compares unfavorably with the 10% average increase 
shown between these months during the last three years. 

The Bureau’s “Mortgage Recording Letter” further said: 


“Real estate financing activity has in recent years followed a 
similar seasonal pattern to residential construction. In fact, trends in 
mortgage financing are usually very sensitive to changes in the 
volume of new residential building. Even though construction activ- 
ity during the latter half of last year fell off rapidly as a result of 
material shortages and priority allocations, the mortgage financing 
market remained quite steady up to the year’s end. This stability 
resulted in part from the emphasis placed by mortgage lenders on 
home purchase loans and the increased efforts of some lending in- 
stitutions to dispose of owned real estate. Relatively small reductions 
in loans for the purpose of remodeling and reconditioning homes, 
particularly in critical war production areas, coupled with increased 
average size loans also contributed towards maintaining a relatively 
high volume mortgage financing despite sharply curtailed construc- 


tion activity.” 


May, 1942 % Chng. May, 1941 

Type of Volume “% of from Volume “% of 

Lender— (000) Total April 
S. & L. Assns.__$107,937 30.8 . 
Insurance Cos... 31,870 9.1 
Bk. & Tr. Cos... 77,563 ‘ 
Mutual Sav. Bks. 15,904 
Individuals 63,807 
Others 53,196 


$350,187 


Cumulative Recordings 
January-May 
(000) Go 
1941 Chng. 
$567,870 —13.0 
147,197 + 7.7 
444,908 —13.3 
75,202 —10.5 
— 8.6 299,252 301,523 — 0.8 
—l11.1 258,446 250,949 + 3.0 


—19.7 $1,663,228 $1,787,649 — 7.0 


~ Chng. 
May, ’41- 
May, 42 
—24.9 
—10.8 
-~ 27.6 
—19.3 


1942 
$494,139 
158,504 
385,583 
67,304 


59,864 
$435,961 





‘ i, 

Statutory Debt Limit As of June 30, 1942 

The Treasury Department made public on July 2, its monthly 
report showing the face amount of public debt obligations issued 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act (as amended) outstanding on 
June 30, 1942, totaled $74,154,457,607, thus leaving the face amount 
of obligations which may be issued subject to the $125,000,000,000 
statutory debt limitation at $50,845,542,393. In another table in the 
report, the Treasury indicates that from the total face amount of 
outstanding public debt obligations ($74,154,457,607) should be de- 
ducted $2,294,720,639. (the unearned discount on savings bonds), 
reducing the total to $71,859,736,968 and to this figure should be 
added $562,708,148 (the other public debt obligations outstanding) 
which, however, are not subject to the statutory limitation. Thus, 
the total gross debt outstanding as of June 30 was $72,422,445,116. 

The following is the Treasury’s report for June 30: . 

Section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, pro- 
vides that the face amount of obligations issued under authority of 
that Act, “shall not exceed in the aggregate $125,000,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time.” 

The following table shows the face amount of obligations out- 
standing and the.face amount which can still be issued under this 
limitation: 

Totai face amount that may be outstanding at any one time 


Outstanding as of June 30, 1942: 
Interest-bearing: 


Bonds— 
Treasury 
Savings (maturity value)*__ 
Depositary 
Adjusted ~* service 


$125,000,000,000 


£38,084,533,250 
12,482,909,100 
78,953,000 
728,665,857 


$13,955,776,350 
6,228,013,000 
2,508,298,000 





$51,375,061,207 
Treasury notes 

Certificates of indebtedness___ 
Treasury bills (maturity value) 
22,692,087,350 


$74,067,148,557 
87,309,050 





Matured obligations, on which interest has ceased__ 
74,154,457,607 








Face amount of obligations issuable under above authority $50,845 ,542,393 


RECONCILEMENT WITH DAILY STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY, 
JUNE 30, 1942 
Total face amount of outstanding public debt obligations issued under 
authority of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended 
Deduct, unearned discount on savings bonds (difference between cur- 
rent redemption value and maturity value) 


$74, 154,457,607 
2,294,720,639 


$71,859,736,968 
Add other public debt obligations outstanding but : ’ 
not subject to the statutory limitation: 
Interest-bearing (pre-war, etc.)......_.-_-.-__ 
Matured obligations on which interest has ceased_ 
Bearing no interest 


$195,990,180 
10,990,680 
355,727,288 





562,708,148 





Total gross debt outstanding as of June 30, 1942 $72,422,445,116 


*Approximate maturity value. Principal amount (current redemption value). 
according to preliminary public debt statement, $10,188,188,461. 


Market Value Of Bonds On N. Y, Stock Exchange 


The New York Stock Exchange announced on July 9 that as 
of the close of business June 30, there were 1,152 bond issues ag- 
gregating $61,899,239,025 par value. listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange with a total market value of $59,112,072,945. This com- 
pares with 1,166 bond issues aggregating $61,956,472,933 par value 
listed on the Exchange on May 29 with a total market value of 
$59 257,509,674. 

In the following table listed bonds are classified by govern- 
mental and industrial groups with the aggregate market value and 
average price for each: 





May 29, 1942 


Average 
Price 
$ 


——June 30, 1942 
Average 
Group— Market Value Market Value Price 
$ $ $ 

U. S. Government (incl. 

State, Cities, etc.) .....--.__. 
U. S. companies: 

Amusements 

Automobile 

Building 

Business and office equipment. 

Chemical 

Electrical equipment 

Financial 

Food 


105.72 


99.37 
103.44 
94.77 
100.25 
98.26 
103.77 
99.63 
103.93 
66.81 
99.16 
55.97 
100.09 
102.42 
60.59 
77.26 
99.33 
97.00 
61.82 
99.86 
100.39 
104.40 


106.31 
- 99.11 
106.34 
57.73 
57.48 
102.51 


44,095,078,402 


35,418,372 
13,496,486 
17,555,370 
15,037,500 
74,470,748 
36,318,750 
57,287,184 
222,068,122 
9,176,304 
44,327,159 
87,896,329 
50,828,992 
588,180,881 
6,231,242,478 
11,518,206 
72,984,463 
11,127,840 
17,130,120 
547,358,766 
26,649,130 
145,815,300 


44,133,391,864 105.82 
99.62 
103,23 
92.94 
99.50 
98.73 
102.71 
99.89 
103.83 
68.10 
99.13 
56.94 
99.90 
101.78 
61.57 
77.71 
99.08 
98.50 
63.82 
100.01 
98.95 
104.41 


105.91 
97.82 
106.49 
59.59 
58.22 
102.47 


35,507,482 
13,469,068 
17,215,735 
14,925,000 
75,179,563 
35,950,000 
57,418,613 
222,058,168 
9,353,100 
45,179,879 
90,141,762 
50,732,342 
586,345,656 
6,364,830,543 
11,727,660 
72,800,765 
11,299,920 
17,684,317 
548,159,660 
26,266,730 
139,565,967 


Land and realty 

Machinery and metals 

Mining (excluding iron) 

Paper and publishing 

Petroleum 

Railroad 

Retail merchandising 

Rubber 

Ship building and operating__- 

Shipping services 

Steel, iron and coke 

Textiles 

Tobacco 

Utilities: 
Gas and electric (operating) — 
Gas and electric (holding)-_-_ 
Communications 
Miscellaneous utilities 

U. S. companies oper. abroad__ 

Miscellaneous busir 


3,276,704,089 
99,766,793 
1,193,272,890 
84,955,359 
104,511,667 
31,265,000 


13,106,364,300 
1,208,511,098 
702,119,145 


3,259,664,000 

100,243,275 _ 
1,194,913, 134 
87,704,945 
105,852,556 
31,252,500 


13,225,442,340 
1,197,;259,719 
701,415,751 





77.14 
53.47 
81.05 


76.66 
54.16 
81.25 


Total U. S. companies 
Poreign government 
Foreign companies 


All listed bonds 


—— 


95.64 


59,257,509,674 59,112,072,945 95.50 


The following table, compiled by us, gives a two-year compari- 
son of the total market value and the total average price of bonds 
listed on the Exchange: 


Average 
Price 
$ 
87.87 
90.14 
90.86 
91.33 
92.08 
92.84 
93.58 
93.84 


93.05 
92.72 
93.73 


Average 
Market Value Price 
$ 
46,936,861,020 
47,665,777,410 
48,601,638,211 
49,238,728,732 
49,643,200,867 
50,438,409,964 
50,755,887,399 
50,831,283,315 


50,374,446,095 
50,277,456, 796 
52,252,053,607 


1940— 


May 
June 
July 


Market Value 
$ 


53,237,234,699 
53,259,696,637 
53,216,867,646 
53,418,055,935 
55, 106,635,894 
54,812,793,945 
55,033,616,312, 


56,261,398,371 
57,584,410,504 
58,140,382,211 
57.923,553,616 


$ 
94.80 
95.04 
94.86 
94.74 
95.25 
94.80 
94.50 


95.24 
95.13 
95.97 
95.63 





52,518,036,554 
52,321,710,056 


94.32 
94.22 


59,.257.509,674 
59,112,072.945 


95.64 
95.50 





June 30___ eek eae 





&, 


Five Nations Set Up 
War Relief Wheat 


: . 

Pool 
The State Department § an- 
nounced in Washington on July 1 
that the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Canada, Australia and Argen- 
tina have agreed to establish a 
wheat pool of 100,000,000 bushels 
for relief in war-stricken areas as 
soon as the international sit 
permits. The agreement, ch 
became effective on June 27, ‘is 
part of a post-war plan relating 
to the control by the four export- 
ing countries of production, stocks 
and exports, and for 
by all five countries in stabilizing 
prices. 

The following regarding th 

agreement is from Associated 
Press Washington advices of 
July 1: 

Canada and the United King- 
dom are to furnish 25,000,000 
bushels of wheat or flour to the 
relief pool, and the United 
States is to provide 50,000,000 
bushels. These nations, with 
Argentina, would furnish addi- 
tional supplies, as required, on 
a basis to be worked out by the 
governments involved. Argen- 
tina’s exact quota apparently is 
to be determined later. 

The memorandum agreement, 
approved by the five countries, 
is designed as a first step toward 
the conclusion, after the war, of 
a comprehensive wheat agree- 
ment between all countries con- 
cerned in the _ international 
wheat trade. 

The agreement provides that 
as soon as conditions warrant, 
the United States shall convene 
a general international wheat 
conference. At this meeting the 
draft convention of an interna- 
tional agreement drawn up by 
Washington wheat meeting will 
be submitted for consideration. 

This would call for an inter- 
national wheat control to. fix 
basic minimum. and maximum 
prices. It also would provide’ 
for lowering of barriers against 
imports and control of exports. 
If the draft convention Were 
adopted the basic export quotas 
for Argentina, Australia, Can- 
ada and the United States would 
be 25%, 19%, 40% and 16%, 
respectively, of the estimated 
volume of international tradé in 
wheat and flour in each quota 
year, less reasonable allowances 
for exports of other nations. 





OPA Alaska Price Formula 


Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson announced on July 2 that, 
in view of Alaska’s relative isola- 
tion and because of transportation 
difficulties, a special price-fixing 
formula has been established cov- 
ering all sales and deliveries of 
any commodity not produced or 
manufactured in the territory. 
The Associated Press on July 2 
said: 

“Under the formula, retail, 
wholesale and distributors’ maxi- 
mum prices must be based on 
direct cost, plus the mark-up 
which the seller included ii’ his 
highest price for the commodity 
involved between Nov..7 and Dec. 
6,°1941: ' 

“The OPA Administrator in 
charge of territories and posses- 
sions is empowered to make: any 
adjustments necessary after appli- 
cation of this formula and fix 
prices on items which the formula 
fails to cover.” 


Aitchison Heads ICC 


Clyde B. Aitchison, member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, was on June 29 elected to 
serve as Chairman of the Com- 
mission for the remainder of 1942. 
Mr. Aitchison, who is the oldest 
member of the ICC, having been 
appointed by President Wilson 25 
years ago, has been serving. as 
Acting Chairman since the begin- 











ning of the year when Joseph B. 
Eastman was made Director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 
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Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended July 4, 1942 


Lumber production during the 
holiday week ended July 4, 1942, 
Was 22% less than the previous 
week, shipments were 17% less, 
new business, 15% less, according 
to reports to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association from 
regional associations covering the 
operations of representative hard- 
wood and softwood mills. Ship- 
ments were 19% above produc- 
tion; new orders 19% above pro- 
duction. Compared with the cor- 
Pe arg week of 1941, produc- 
tion was 14% greater, shipments, 
14% greater, and new business 
8% greater. The industry stood 
at 145% of the average of pro- 
duction in the corresponding week 
of 1935-39 and 167% of average 
1935-39 shipments in the same 
week: 


Year-to-Date Comparisons 


Reported production for the 
first 26 weeks of 1942 was 2% be- 
low corresponding weeks of 1941; 
shipments were 7% above the 
shipments, and new orders 8% 
above the orders of the 1941 
period. For the 26 weeks of 1942, 
new business was 25% above pro- 
duction, and shipments were 15% 
above production. 


Supply and Demand Comparisons 


The. ratio of unfilled orders to 
gross stocks was 68% on July 4, 
1942, compared with 46% a year 
ago. Unfilled orders were 16% 
greater than a year ago; gross 
stocks were 22% less. 


Softwoods and Hardwoods 


Record for the current week 
ended July 4, 1942, for the cor- 
responding week a year ago, and 
for the previous week, follows in 
thousand board feet: 


SOFTWOODS AND HARDWOODS 


1942 
1941 Previous 
Week WE. (rev.) 
437 474 
189,004 276,916 
227,336 309,188 
237,712 301,606 


Hardwoods 
1942 Week 
94 


10,011—-100“ 
13,347 133 
11,941 119 


.. 216,219 
Shipments.__ 258,035 
Orders ____ 257,674 


Softwoods 
1942 Week 
355 
Production. 206,208—100% 
Shipments. 244,688 119 
Orders:____ 245,733 119 


Pay On Porto Alegre 71s 


Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., 
New York, as special agent, is no- 
tifying holders of City of Porto 
Alegre (United States of Brazil) 
40-year 74%% sinking fund gold 
bonds, external loan of 1925, that 
funds have been deposited with 
it, sufficient to make a payment, 
in lawful currency of the United 
States of America, of 13.975% of 
the face amount of the coupons 
due Jan. 1, 1940, amounting to 
$5.24 1/16 for each $37.50 coupon 
and $2.621/32 for each $18.75 
coupon. It is further stated: 


“Pursuant to the provisions of 
the Presidential Decree of the 
United States of Brazil, such pay- 
ment, if accepted by the holders 
of the bonds and coupons, must 
be accepted in full payment of 
such coupons and of the claims 
for interest represented thereby. 


“No present provision, the no- 
tice states, has been made for the 
coupons due Jan. 1, 1932 to Jan. 1, 
1934 inclusive, but they should be 
retained for future adjustment.” 





a 

Seeretary of Commerce Jones 
announced on June 30 the signing 
of an agreement between the 
Metals Reserve Co. and Bolivian 
tin producers increasing the quan- 
tity of tin ores and concentrates 
which may be delivered to Metals 
Reserve Co. during the period 
ending June 30, 1943. The agree- 
ment also provides for increasing 
the price of the tin content of the 
material delivered during that 
period to 60 cents per pound f.9.b. 
Chilean and Peruvian ports. 








Engineering Construction Hits New Peak 
In War Effort 


Geared for war, the on yp construction industry piled up 
the huge volume of $4,905,294,000 for the first half of 1942. This 
tremendous total eclipsed the $2,841,403,000 reported by “Engineer- 
ing News-Record” on July 1 for the opening six months of last 
year by 73%, and surpassed all previous annual volumes, with the 
single exception of 1941. In the defense construction era of 1941, 
however, it required nine months for the volume to reach the cur- 
rent year’s half-time total. The report added: 

In line with the war effort, $4,234,920,000, or 86% of the 
total, was for Federal construction, just about three times the Gov- 
ernment-financed total for the opening half of last year. Sharp 
curtailment of non-essential construction had the effect of lower- 
ing state and municipal work to $328,966,000, a drop of 514%% from 
a year ago. Despite the decrease in state and municipal construc- 
tion, the public total rose to $4,563,886,000, a new record high 117% 
above the value reported for the six-month period last year. 

Private construction, feeling the pinch of priorities and the WPB 
stop order on non-war construction, totaled $341,408,000 for the 
six months of 1942, a decline of 534.% from the volume at the half- 


time last year. 
Construction volumes for the six-month periods in 1941 and 


1942 are: 
1941 1942 
$4,905 294,000 
341,408,000 
4,563 886,000 


Total Construction 
Private Construction 


Public Construction 
State and Municipal 679,032,000 328,966,000 
Federal 1,427,953,000 4,234,920,000 


Almost two-thirds of the 1942 construction total was for erection 
of public buildings. This volume, $3,197,373,000, exceeded last year’s 
mark by 174%, and established a new all-time high. Unclassified 
construction, and earthwork and drainage also rose to new peaks, 
the former 60% above its 1941 six-months total, and the latter 97% 
higher than in the period last year. 

Waterworks and sewerage construction, though setting no new 
marks, were above a year ago as a result of installation of new fa- 
cilities in military camps and cantonments, and in strategic indus- 
trial areas. Waterworks volume jumped 50% over the 1941 first 
half total, and sewerage construction gained 2%. 

Highways, bridges, and private industrial and commercial 
buildings, however, were unable to overcome the handicaps im- 
posed by priorities and stop-orders, and fell below their last year’s 
totals. 

Construction volumes in each class of work, and their percent- 
age of gain or loss compared with the initial six months of 1941 are: 
% Gain 
or Loss 

+50 
+ 3 
—49 
+97 
int 
+174 
—§3 


1942 
$57,339,000 
53,274,000 
33,550,000 
199,360,000 
228,576,000 
3,197,373,000 
142,581,000 


1941 

$38,171,000 
52,473,000 
66,324,000 
101,102,000 
302,799,000 
1,163,928,000 
303,957,000 


Waterworks 
Sewerage 

Bridges 

Earthwork, Drainage 
Streets and Roads 
Public Buildings 
Industrial Buildings 
Cemmercial Buildings 298,502,000 168,317,000 —44 
Unclassified 514,147,000 824,924,000 + 60 


Geographically, every section of the country participated in the 
gain over the opening six-month period in 1941, and five of the six 
sections are at their highest peaks in history. The greatest increase 
was recorded in the War Western states, 144% over a year ago. West 
of Mississippi states were up 120%; Middle West, 78%; South, 69%, 
New England, 25%; and Middle Atlantic,6%. The latter, though not 
achieving a new peak, was the highest since 1930. 

Geographical distribution of the engineering construction vol- 
umes for the opening six months of 1941 and 1942 are: 

1941 1942 
$164,385,000 $205,948 ,000 
647,070,000 687,996,000 
611,823,000 1,031,242,000 
536,773,000 957,387,000 
1,141,046,000 


519,705,000 
361,647,000 881,675,000 


New Construction Capital 

New construction financing for the first half of 1942, $6,886,294, - 
000, topped the volume for the corresponding period in 1941 by 106%. 
Federal appropriations for war construction accounted for $6,538,- 
955,000, or 93% of the new financing, and were the highest ever re- 
ported. Non-federal construction capital amounted to $347,339,000 
and was divided as follows: corporate securities, $149,459,000; state 
and municipal bond sales, $150,461,000; and RFC loans, $47,419,000. 


Coffee Import Quotas 


The Bureau of Customs announced on July 8 preliminary fig- 
ures showing the quantities of coffee authorized for entry for con- 
sumption under the quotas for the 12 months commencing Oct. 1, 
1941, provided for in the Inter-American Coffee Agreement, pro- 


claimed by the President on April 15, 1941, as follows: 
Quota June 27, 1942 

Quantity for Consumption 

* (Pounds) As of (Date) 


June 27, 1942 
Brazil 1,401,426,521 June 27, 1942 
475,086,450 (Import quota filled) 

Costa Rica 30,144,642 June 27, 1942 

Cuba : 12,109,603 (Import quota filled) 
Dominican Republic 18,098,664 tJuly 4, 1942 
Ecuador 22,634,408 June 27, 1942 

E) Salvador 96,657,909 (Import quota filled) 
Guatemala 80,715,477 tJuly 4, 1942 

Hait 41,436,647 tduly 4, 1942 
3,287,588 June 27, 1942 
74,966,100 June 27, 1942_._____-_- 

32,078,385 tJuly 4, 1942 
3,767,088 (Import quota filled) 
38,094,430 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
South 

Middle West 

West of Mississippi 
Far West 





(Pounds) 
5,642,283 
5,542,283 

18,412,238 


Country of Production— 
Signatory Countries— 


39,357,942 
2,513,687 
34,598,080 
21,002,030 
3,110,901 
Peru 
Venezuela 
Non-Signatory Countries— 
British Empire, except Aden and 
Canada 
Kingdom of the Netherlands and 
its possessions 


17,674,322 (Import quota filied) 


19,669,574 
3,872,909 


13,107,191 
875,809 


June 27, 1942 

Aden, Yemen, and Saudi Arabia_ June 27, 1942__--____ 

Other countries not signatories of 
the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement ____ 


; SS ea ee 12,276,800 (Import quota filled) 
*Quotas revised effective Feb. 26, 1942. 


+Per telegraphic reports. 





Daily Average Orude Oil Production For Week - 
Ended July 4, 1942, Dropped 422,300 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily 
average gross crude oil production for the week ended July 4, 1942 
was 3,297,150 barrels, a decrease of 422,300 barrels when compared 
with the preceding week, and 361,050 barrels per day less than 
the output during the week ended July 5, 1941. The current figure 
was also 545,650 barrels lower than the daily average for the month 
of July, 1942, as recommended by the Office of Petroleum Coor- 
dinator. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies owning 86.9% of 
the 4,684,000-barrel estimated daily potential refining capacity of 
the United States, indicate that the industry as a whole ran to stills} 
on a Bureau of Mines’ basis, 3,551,000 barrels of crude oil daily dur- 
ing the week ended July 4, 1942, and that all companies had in stor- 
age at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines as of 
the end of that week, 87,014,000 barrels of finished and unfinished 
gasoline. The total amount of gasoline produced by all companies 
is estimated to have been 10,959,000 barrels during the week ended 
July 4, 1942. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


*State —Actual Production— 
*O.P.C. Allow- Week Change 
Recommen- abies Ended From 
dations Beginning July 4 Previous 
July July 1 1942 Week 
Oklahoma 433,000 433,000 +376,050 + 6,750 
Saneee 2... 3c 283,200 283,200  +260,100 
Nebraska Send hus +3,750 


*anhandle Texas —__ _ 79,500 
North Texas ~_..._-_ 142,550 
West Texas 138,550 
Zast Central Texas__ 74,300 
sagt Texas 2-00... 217,600 
3outhWest Texas —___ 98,450 
Soastal Texas... 171,850 


Total Texas 922,800 


North Louisiana ... 91,350 aa 
Joastal Louisiana —__ 218,250 


Total Louisiana __ 303,600 


74,100 
+83,950 
278,300 
+18,750 


Week 

Ended 

July 5 

1941 
433,050 
241,150 
4,850 
84,050 
128,450 
218,250 
76,300 
300,600 
176,850 
236,200 


1,220,700 


77,050 
237,950 


315,000 


72,550 
33,850 
340,350 
21,250 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
July 4 
1942 
374,650 
272,950 
3,700 
90,550 
146,350 
195,650 
87,500 
309,500 
134,150 
234,900 
1,198,600 
89,750 
219,450 
309,200 


73,800 
83,100 
277,550 
19,450 











— 401,500 
650 
1,750 
1,100 
400 


$1,284,711 








319,600 


78,500 
49,900 
304,100 
22,000 


112,600 
84,800 
96,800 
23,100 

7,700 
89,500 


3,103,300 
739,500 


3,842,800 


337,600 
700,823 





Arkansas ...._... 
Mississippi —____. 
Seen... ink hea 
indiana Beha 0 dyna a nad 
Eastern (not incl. 

Til. and Ind)_____. 
Michigan ___-__.__- 
Wyoming -_--__--__ 
Montana __ 
Colorado er mars 
New Mexico _.__._ __ 


98,650 
66,950 
91,350 
21,950 

6,650 
62,450 


2,961,000 
648,450 


90,450 
39,800 
86,750 
19,500 
4,000 
111,350 


3,034,600 
623,600 


3,658,200 


99,700 
67,100 
92,250 
21,900 

6,350 
65,150 


89,500 





— 402,300 
— 20,000 


—422,300 


2,679,850 
617,300 


Totat East of Calif. 


California —.._.-____ §739,500 





Total United States 3,297,150 3,609,450 


*O. P. C. recommendations and State allowables represent the production of all 
Jetroleum liquids, including crude oil, condensate and natural gas derivatives recovered 
from oil, condensate and gas fields. Past records of production indicate, however, 
that certain wells may be incapable of producing the allowables granted, or may be 
limited by pipeline proration. Actual State production would, under such conditions, 
prove to be less than the allowables. The Bureau of Mines reported the daily average, 
production of natural gasoline in April, 1942, as follows: Oklahoma, 27,500; Kansas, 
4,800; Texas, 90,700; Louisiana, 15,300; Arkansas, 2,600; New Mexico, 5,300; California, 
40,100; other States, 22,200. 

tOkla., Kans., Neb., Miss., Ind. figures are for week ended 7 a. m. July 1. 

tThis is the net basic 31-day allowable as of July 1. In the area outside East 
Texas shutdowns were ordered for July 4, 5, 11; 12, 16, 19, 25, 26, 29, 30 and 31; in 
East Texas for July 6, 13 and 20, in addition to the aforementioned days. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 
CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF 


FINISHED AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE AND GAS AND FUEL 
OIL, WEEK ENDED JULY 4, 1942 








(Pigures in Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 
Figures in this section include reported totals. 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
therelore on a Bureau of Mines basis——— 
Gasoline 
Production 
at Re- tStocks tStocks 
Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland sidual 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuels Oil 





Daily Refining Stocks 


Capacity 


District— 
*Combin'd: East Coast, 
Texas Gulf, Louisi- 
ana Gulf, North 
Louisiana - Arkansas 
and Inland Texas__ 
Appalachian 
{nd., Ill., Ky 
Okla., Kansas, Mo._ 
Rocky Mountain ~~. 
California 


Tot. U. 8S. B. of M. 

basis July 4, 1942__ 

Tot. U. S. B. of M. 

basis June 27, 1942 

U. S. Bur. of Mines 

basis July 5, 1941__ 3,766 12,455 88,709 
*At the request of the Office of the Petroleum Coordinator. 


+Finished, 79,450,000 barrels; unfinished, 7,564,000 barrels. tAt refineries, at 
bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines. $Revised downward 215,000 barrels in 
Appalachian district due to correction in figures previously repotted by a certain 


Commercial Paper Outstanding 


Qpen market paper outstanding on June 30 amounted to $315,- 
200,000 according to reports received by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York from commercial paper dealers, the bank announced on 
July 10. This total compared with $354,200,000 outstanding on May 
29 and with $299,000,000 on June 30, 1942. 

Following are the totals for the last two years: 


1941— 
30 


June 
May 31 
Apr. 
far. 31 


15,534 
574 
3,745 
1,404 
340 
11,923 


16,518 
536 
3,282 
1,544 
545 
54,478 


4,610 
463 
2,553 
1,277 
285 
1,771 


40,845 
2,796 
16,634 
7,872 
2,347 
16,520 


1,555 
157 
733 
366 

95 
639 


2,383 
174 
784 
418 
138 
7187 





76,903 
77,304 
90,935 


4,684 86.9 3,551 10,959 87,014 33,520 


4,684 86.9 3,581 10,713 $88,396 32,851 


39,008 
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« . Total Loads 
Revenue Freig t ar ings 4 Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
T t al ed 153 5 C. Southern District— 1942 1941 1940 1942 1941 
nded Ju y 3 { 0 ar § alabama, Tennessee & Northern____. 455 306 169 410 172 
ss as atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala... 620 754 627 2,513 1,773 
; n freight for the week ende uly 4 totaled | 4tlanta, Birmingham & Coast___..~- 881 905 688 1,135 1,008 
- pen oading of revenue freig Railroad y Atlantic Coast Line... _..___ 10,648 9,105 6,933 9,283 6,327 
753,855 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced OM | Central of Georgia________.__.__.__. 4.671 4312 3.497 4201 4.662 
July 9. This was an increase above the ee agra week in Chariceton & Western Carolina_____- 453 579 443 1,493 1,609 
4 rl. and an increase above the same week |Clinchfield -.....-_~-------....... 1,529 1,318 1,092 2,694 2,734 
1941 of 13,496 cars or 1.8%, Columbus & Greenville... 367 408 153 234 301 
_of 1940 of 116,686 cars or 18.3%. : : Durham & Southern.__._....._______ 126 175 136 919 578 
Loading of revenue freight for the week of July 4 which in-| Florida East Goast__----~--------~_> 912 376 329 843 742 
cluded a holiday decreased 99,586 cars or 11.7% below the preced- | Gainesville Midland. __..-.._...._.._ 40 35 24 208 90 
Ps week SUITED sce telletsait dein landless on tide thippenslan nina ni 1,355 1,064 908 2,616 1,981 
ing week. : : Georgia & Plorida__..._....._______ 467 463 377 432 616 
Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 356,666 cars, a decrease |Guif, Mobile & Ohio___---.---.--_-- 3,935 3,447 2,737 4,210 3,044 
of 29,031 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 29,348 Diane Coaties BPNBER «0 viscicucinesau 23,719 22,388 15,618 16,614 13,750 
‘ears above the corresponding week in 1941. Louisville & Nashville——————_-___.__- 19,791 19,652 18,826 10,978 7,995 
i “ : acon, Dublin & Savannah__..______. 184 183 112 836 80) 
Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled | Mississippi Central.2__.._-----7> 190 161 92 599 397 
82,036 cars, a decrease of 10,173 cars below the preceding week, peter ag Bh ca & St. L...-.. ret bap er _— — 
; ; orio a enna ° , ’ ’ . 
and a decrease of 56,575 cars below the corresponding week in| oiGmont Northern 7 7 7 tt 7777 333 304 401 1'028 1671 
_ 1941. Richmond, Fred. & Potomac___...__. 474 355 307 9,912 6,424 
Coal loading amounted to 120,350 cars, a decrease of 45,801 cars —- = sine een eee e n= bre ts antes oacaee aa Bos 
y : SGD. Cas ccheehd cr estincinenios é ; f . r 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 26,492 cars above the |W. Centrale S68 441 aii 1040 779 
corresponding week in 1941. Winston-Salem Southbound___-_-—-_- 87 141 109 830 818 
Grain and grain products loading totaled 42,340 cars, a decrease —- : 
of 1,726 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 8,581 cars| 74! - 100,005 1m ee CEN 
below the corresponding week in 1941. In the Western Districts! yortnwestern pDistriet— 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of July 4| onicago & North Western.......___- 19,801 19,712 16,043 12,902 13,04 
totaled 30,246 cars, a decrease of 805 cars below the preceding week dhicago Great Western___.._._____. 2,193 2,449 2,015 3,147 3,285 
7671 cars below the corresponding week in 1941.| -hicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac....___-- 16,445 19,750 15,469 9,780 9,49", 
and Pacer so - di - ted to 9.508 i ‘ Hrdiberiis of 1.168| “hicago. St. Paul, Minm & Omaha. _3,263 3,543 3,086 4,282 4,365 
ive stock loading amoun gon ’ , yuluth, Missabe & Iron Range______ 29,907 24,240 21,187 505 40" 
cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 1,538 cars above | suluth, South Shore & Atlantic_____ 835 903 1,204 450 528 
: week in 1941. In the Western Districts alone. | 2lgin, Joliet & Eastern__.__..._.__._ 9,132 9,653 7,906 10,738 10,376 
the corresponding week in Me ‘| *. Dodge, Des Moines & South______ 434 4 438 101 Lit 
loading of live stock for the week of July totaled 6,797 cars, =| sreat Northern__. _._______........ 22,525 22,419 18,303 4,627 4.377 
- decrease of 848 cars below the preceding week, but an increase ©: } ireen Bay & Western._..___________ 430 555 425 800 77: 
orresponding week in 1941. ake Superior & Isnpeming_--_...___ 1,630 2,117 4,301 43 vr 
995 cars above the c it 8 Minneapolis & St. Louis__...._._____ 1,653 1,733 1,504 2,144 2,24: 
Forest products loading totaled 44,431 cars, a decrease of 7,921] winn., St. Paul & S. S. M..___..___- 6,385 7,028 6,077 2.772 3.19" 
cars low th receding week, but an increase of 7,144 car4é above | Yerthern Pacifie______...-__-.-....- 8,658 10,191 7,662 4,478 4,853 
' the fees ending a a 1941 . spokane International___...._..._. 144 275 208 554 451 
: p g os nae . repent spokane, Portland & Seattle___...._- 2,003 1,987 1,185 2,837 2,072 
Ore loading amounted to 3 cars, a decrease of 2, cars — 
‘ below the preceding week, but an increase of 14,190 cars above the| 7! - Se ee ee ee 
corresponding _week in 1941. ; icteat Meith Seteied. 
Coke loading amounted to 12,578 cars, a decrease of 1,545 cars| ich Top. & Santa Fe System...._- 25,749 26,054 23,666 10,266 7.85: 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 60 cars below the] alton ....--202 202.0222 2,881 3,217 2,650 4,500 3,02 
ding w in 1941. Bingham & Garfield__._...________. 712 557 477 109 8 
ee. ing eek in 19 3 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy_______ 13,925 15,803 13,179 9,820 9,76. 
All districts reported decreases, compared with the correspond- | Shicago & Illinois Midland.._.______ 2,552 2,566 1,705 848 95 
‘ing week in 1941, except the Allegheny, Southern and Southwest- pon 0 pope rewgg. gay o----- a ey yey Ps Bee 
‘ p . . Shicag stern MIO tian cis eves ; ’ . ’ 965 
ern but all districts reported increases over 1940. aod it oA... 687 573 508 1'790 153 
1942 1941 1940 Denver & Rio Grande Western._..._ 2,598 1,960 1,657 5,483 3,67' 
* Pive weeks of January___._.-.--._-. 3,858,273 3,454,409 3,215,565 | Denver & Salt Lake__._........-.. 435 387 186 15 3 
Four weeks of Fevruary____....._____ 3,122, 173 2,866,565 2,465,685 | ‘ort Worth & Denver City__..._.__.. 1,499 1,112 1,423 1,232 89 
Four weeks of March_....._-.-.--=-. 3,171,439 3,066,011 2,489,280 | filinois Terminal_.........._______-__ 1,660 1,916 1,472 2,041 1,91: 
Four weeks of Aprii_....__._.-.______ 3,351,038 2,793,630 2,495,212 | Missouri-Illinois ................._. 1,086 1,065 837 445 554 
peve weens OF WiSy 3 ee elke 4,170,713 4,160,060 3,351,840 | Nevada Northern_.................. 2,006 1,729 1,543 101 11£ 
Four weeks of June__..___- NE 3,385,769 3,510,057 2,896,953 | North Western Pacific_.......______ oes 653 632 508 42: 
Welt a0 Oe 4655 753,855 740,359 637,169 | 2eoria & Pekin Union_._.___________ 14 H 0 ( 
——_-_—— | southern Pacific (Pacific) ........._. 28, 825 25,292 19,422 9,828 6,83¢ 
WE 6 reat Sac 21,813,860 20,591,091 17,551,704 Toledo, Peorts & Western____.__.___ 275 232 197 1,555 1,56" 
Tnion Pacific System.-_____________ 12,866 14,049 13,344 13,261 10,33¢€ 
The iatlowing table is a summary of the freight carloadings for|utan _........-._-_-_. 458 187 169 45 $ 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended July 4, 1942.| Western Pacifie_......--.--------.. 1,619 1,808 1,399 2,635 2,541 
" During this period 71 roads showed increases when compared with NE a ee 114,456 98,983 79,175 66.14 
the cu ‘responding week last year. wei 
Southwestern District— 
R .VENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
Burlington-Rock Island__........ -- 229 143 126 232 18: 
(NUMBER OF CARS)—WEEK ENDED JULY 4 ET ae ELSE SE CLI E ETH OE 4,154 2,374 2,028 1,839 1,80. 
Total Loads | (nternational-Great Northern________ 2,350 2,097 1,464 1,852 2,22: 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from | Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf___________ °343 248 194 *1,270 87% 
Freight Loaded Connections | Kansas City Southern___._._________ 4,661 2,465 1,542 2,956 2,22° 
Eastern District— _ 1942 1941 1940 1942 1941 | Louisiana & Arkansas...._.._______- 4,273 1,901 1,465 2,484 1,95€ 
i a sieetiite 345 503 473 1,355 1,500 | Litchfield & Madison______...._.__.. 231 329 302 1,223 1,13% 
Bangor & Aroostook._...._________. 867 910 1,001 256 232°] Midland Valley—.. ~~~... *680 432 435 *153 25", 
* Tbe Oi PI aia ici icici seniwinhi cette 5,610 7,592 6,153 13,935 12,853 | Missouri & Arkamsas_..........____ 124 164 120 360 40¢ 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville... 1,320 1,225 1,096 2,033 2,520 | Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines________ 4,340 4,267 4,363 3,704 3,84. 
Denthal ese eck ee 27 25 11 57 GS) minsburi Pacific... eg 14,596 16,538 14,692 16,397 11,17 
Conutral - Vera... 865 1,243 1,113 2,406 2,456 | quanah Acme & Pacific__._..._.____ 124 165 108 240 112 
* Delaware & Hudson... ...._. cabs 5,269 2,760 4,661 11,134 10,266 |} St. Louis-San Francisco._...._...__. 8,321 7,849 7,023 7,806 5,52! 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western___ 6,622 6,391 6,965 10,031 8,236 | St. Louis Southwestern_.__._________ 2,752 2,321 1,773 6,956 3,37 
Detroit & Mackinac..._.........___ 231 408 402 127 120 | Texas & New Orleans____-_._.______ 10,412 6,541 4,986 4,965 4,05( 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton._..__.___ 1,359 2,320 1,613 1,126 1,098 Tienes & Pasifie... 4,365 3,508 3,242 6,441 4,925 
* Detroit & Toledo Shore Line__..._.__ 255 321 237 2,812 4,162 | Wichita Falls & Southern____________ 143 129 109 35 lle 
REPRISE CEE Se SEES SpA NAT) 5 OEE 11,280 13,691 10,691 16,606 15,664 | Weatherford M. W. & N. W. ~~... 29 11 22 21 4 
Grand Trunk Western ............- 3,953 5,563 3,447 8,169 9,241 iments 
Lehigh & Hudson River____________ 186 165 123 3,426 SS Ree Sgpetnee ane LNO RED BREN ah ie = 62,127 51,482 43,994 58,934 44,245 
' Lehigh & New England____.________ 1,784 1,195 1,634 2,344 1,832 ; — a 
NS Aes ae 7,282 5,964 6,249 13,501 9,601 “Previous week's figure. 
Dibine. Gemtraln ooo Ll 2,114 2,468 2,356 *2,537 2,490 Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 
SONI oi 5,208 4.031 4.296 304 windy Nereis Meee 
ee EL SI a ae eer 1,900 1,432 2,067 40 28 
* New York Central Limes_..._.____.. 44,033 44,846 36,659 $2,802 47,076 
N. Y., N.#. & Hartford........_..... 8,660 9,788 7,491 18,96 ; J D 
- New York, Ontario & Western____-__ 834 782 931 2'855 2268 une epa nt fore ales 
* New York, Chicago & St. Louis___._. 6,445 5,868 4,963 16,048 13,883 
 N. Y¥., Susquehanna & Western... 315 437 260 ‘ A 
nidunh k us 3... 7,117 7,472 6,298 8,379 9.194 The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System an- 
Pere Mafquette__._-.-_.-_.__-_.-... 4,783 5,920 4,633 6,167 6, nounced on July 9 that the val 
3 Pittsburgh ae Sie rn 562 485 762 32 42 y x ue of sales at Gepertment stores de 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & North... _ 312 316 301 oat a clined somewhat further in June and the Board’s seasonally ad- 
TE 726 142 ,596 504! . . : 
eee Tee Tee. Hs oa 5791 071 1'155 | Justed index was at 106% of the 1923-25 average, as compared with 
Ee 4,735 5,730 4,710 13,427 11,283) 108 in May and with 117 in April. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 5,744 5,061 4,343 4,944 4.340 
INDEX OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALESt (1923-25 AVERAGE—100) 
Total 141,152 146,126 126,860 223,414 202,176 June, 1942 May, 1942 Apr., 1942 June, 1941 
P Adjusted for seasonal variation..______ 106 108 117 104 
Without seasonal adjustment____..___- 101 108 115 100 
= gg tel ss ai ts wie seh ve Qe + he Change from corresponding period a year ago (per cent) 
n, Canton oungstown--..._. ’ , Federal Reserve ——One week ending Pour weeks ending Year tc 
_ Baitimore & Ohio 33,7598. 34,412 28,764. 24,108 al Distriet— July 4 June 27 June 20 June 13 July 4 June 27 May 30 Apr. 25 July 4 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 6,592 6,144 5,621 2,665 2,441] poston _________ +8 —8 +419 —8 +2 + 2 + 9 +15 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley___--------- 230 151 329 a jNew York -_..... +3 r-8 —14 —6 —7 0 +4 +10 
Cambria & Indiana______._..-..___. 1,516 1,149 1,176 1 Philadelphia __ $16. 70-38 4+.6 54 2 4+ 8 +284 Re ee 
: Central R. R. of New Jersey__....--~-- 5,981 5,552 5,157 19,264 14, ie - | Cleveland _____.__ aan Pan + +7 a @ aie 0 ile +10 +15 
Cornwall -_----~----------------- -- 659 ove a 85 | Richmond __---__ +20 +1 +23 +13 +13 +13 #+9 #415 424 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania__.._--- 215 214 19 16 25 enna Se gaa ok ae Sh ae 8 Ee Oe EE eee 2 eS 
' Ligonier Valley_.__.-- 112 69 Ld shan tee Oe gp 8 Gixsm 3 Mims ¢ 43 35 
PES LTTE _ 601 754 5 41S 3.363 1S: Louis ______ eee eS eee Se e 4:8 ee eee. ee 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines... ~~ 1.426 1,510 942 2.439 1,651 Minneapolis ee) * * % ey a | se ins @ + 4 4 7 
Pennsylvania System 76,978 74,155 58,056 60,625 54.088 ' ronsas City Ls ee 480 488 4 § ee es 
’ Reading Co.__——___ Pe Ot ee ae ae ee eee ee ee ee —s8s +6 + 7 
-. Union (Pittsburgh) _--.....---.----- , , ’ , ’ Pye ) 
Wenrere iaaryland — 3152 3124 2' 688 11/899 8.485 San Francisco 0 ro +21 + 2 + 6 r+9 + 4 +16 +17 
U; B. totakcus —l1l —8 +9 —3 — 1 + 1 0 + 9 +14 
165,698 158,977 133,627 159,932 137,973 
Total WEEKLY INDEX, WITHOUT SEASONAL ADJUSTMENT (1935-39 AVERAGE-—100) 
1942— 1941— 
Pocahontas District— Beh. BERNER A es RE tein ee 117 | ge” MES SEER cata: EAP 
Chesapeake & Ohio......--.--.--- a- 19,304 20,191 22,134 12,616 PRL? Gee OO... 6 aos a st 116 ee Si ot ce 
- Norfolk & Western___.-........... = 14,459 16,933 18,114 7,070 G,000 June: 872-2 sce e Sa eu Ce 100 Mean: PE ei cot se 109 
Virginian _.._- 2,669 3,054 3,642 2,083 "RS Ge RBS ere ey 34 pO ER REY RE eee 
’ ' r Revised. *Not shown separately but included in United States total. +Monthly 
Tota? 36,432 40,178 43,890 21,769 20,848 ee deny be daily average sales in calendar month; June, 1942 figures estimated 
— rom weekly saies. 








Britain, Russia Sign 
Financial Accord 


Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union have signed an agreement 
providing for financing of British 
military supplies sent to Russia, 
the Moscow radio announced on 
June 30, according to Associated 
Press advices from Moscow. ‘The 
dispatch further said: 


“The agreement was signed 
June 27 in Moscow by the British 
Ambassador, Sir Archibald Clark 
Kerr, and A. I. Mikoyan, Soviet 
Foreign Trade Commissar. . 

“Under the agreement British 
military supplies will be deliv- 
ered to the Soviet Union on a 
lease-lend basis. 

“The pact was made retroactive 
to June 22, 1941, the day the Ger- 
mans invaded Russia. 

“The agreement does not con- 
cern the financing of British de- 
liveries of raw materials and 
equipment of a general character, 
which was covered in a previous 
understanding signed Aug. 16, 
1941. 

“According to the terms of that 
agreement, the British granted a 
credit of $40,000,000 to the Soviet 
Government. When that amount 
neared exhaustion recently the 
British granted an additional — 
credit of $100,000,000. 

“Commenting on the signing of 
the various agreements, the radio 
said they created a ‘wide finan- 
cial basis for military and eco- 
nomic aid from Great Britain to 
the Soviet Union.’ ” 











Greater N. Y. Fund 
Passes $4 Million Mark 


Business firms and employee 
groups in the five boroughs of 
Greater New York have contrib- 
uted $4,000,000 to date to the cur- 
rent campaign of the Greater New 
York Fund, according to John W. 
Hanes, former Under-Secretary of 
the Treasury and General Chair- 
man of the current drive for $5,- 
000,000 to help support 400 volun- 
tary welfare and health agencies, 
which still is in progress. Mr. 
Hanes made the announcement at 
a meeting of the Women’s Council 
of the Fund, held in the Empire 
State Club. He told the business 
and professional women leaders 
present: 


“I congratulate the city on be- 
ing able to take it and give it. In 
spite of all the contributions of 
New Yorkers toward the war, 
they are keeping the Home Front 
strong. I hope that before an- 
other year we can get the people 
of New York City to join hands 
in not more than two campaigns 
—one for all war chests and the 
other for community needs.” 


Mr. Hanes disclosed that the 
$4,000,000 contributed to date is 
more than the amount of money 
collected in the similar period of 
any previous campaign, except 
that of 1941. 











$425 Million For Depts. 


Congressional action on the 

$425,000,000 State Justice-Com- 
merce Departments supply bill for 
the 1943 fiscal year was completed 
on June 30. The Senate on that 
date adopted a conference report 
which the House had accepted 
on June 29. When the House 
originally passed the bill on Feb. 
18 the aggregate was about $220,- 
000,000 but the Senate on May 21 
raised the amount to $425,000,000, 
mainly through adding to the bill 
a $199,740,000 item for the de- 
velopment of landing areas by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
This increase and others was ac- 
ceptable by the House. President 
Roosevelt signed the measure on 
July 2. 
The bill provides $302:000,000 
for the Commerce Department, 
$27,000,000 for the State Depart- 
ment, $84,000,000 for the Justice 
‘Department and $12,000,000 for 
the Federal Judiciary. 
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Items About Banks, 


Trust Companies 





The Bankers Trust Co., New 
York, reports in its June 30 state- 
ment total assets of $1,336,854,525 
and total deposits of $1,218,162,- 
690, compared with $1,336,104,500 
and $1,207,182,000 on April 4, 1942, 
the»previous call date. Holdings 
of U. S. Government securities 
amount to $529,591,777, against 
$539,005,500; cash and due from 
banks, $392,614,699, compared 
with $352,338,000, and loans and 
bills discounted to $315,927,282, 
against $334,714,900. Capital and 
surplus are unchanged at $25,000,- 
000 and $50,000,000, while un- 
divided profits are now reported 
_at $37,612,292, compared with 
$36,998,000 on April 4. 


John F. Flaacke, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, of New York, on July 
12, began his 72nd year of con- 
tinous service with the bank. In 
point of service, he is the dean 
of New York bankers and as far as 
is known, for length of continuous 
service with one institution, he 
holds the record for the entire 
country. Mr. Flaacke was born 
in New York City on Aug. 22, 
1855. He entered the bank’s em- 
ploy on July 12, 1871, during the 
Presidency of John Quentin Jones, 
and has served under seven of the 
ten Presidents which the bank has 
had in its 118 years of existence. 
Mr. Flaacke was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Bank Clerks’ 
Building & Loan Company in 1890 
and was also active in organizing 
the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking, of 
which he was the first Treasurer. 
He is a member of the Blizzard 
Men’s Club and the Society of Old 
Brooklynites. 


The Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co., New York, in its state- 
ment of condition as of June 30, 
1942, shows total resources of $1,- 
337,117,489 and total deposits of 
. $1,231,547,590, compared with $1,- 
413,951,309 and $1,308,112,234 on 
March 31. Cash and due from 
banks in the current statement are 
given as $361,252,663, against 
$425,452,263; U. S. Government 
securities to $660,455,500, com- 
pared with $636,166,332, and loans 
and bills purchased to $220,128,- 
756, against $223,946,492. The bank 
reports that capital and surplus 
are unchanged at $21,000,000 and 
$60,000,000 and that undivided 


profits are now $17,802,359, com- | 


pared with $17,645,898. 


In its June 30 statement of con- 
dition, the Savings Banks Trust 
Company, which is wholly owned 
by the savings banks in New York 
State, reports capital funds of 
$39,054,718, compared with $38,- 
888,852 at the end of 1941. Aggre- 
gate deposits of $159,462,412 on 
June 30, compared with $192,099,- 
591 at the year-end. United States 
Government deposits with the 
trust company were decreased to 
$26,730,000 during the half year, 
against $50,000,000 on Dec. 31. The 
trust company acts as depositary 
for mutual savings banks and their 
instrumentalities, such as the Sav- 
ings Banks Association of the 
State of New York, the Savings 
Banks Life Insurance Fund, and 
— Securities Corpora- 
tion. 


The Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, New York City, reports 
that the deposits of the bank on 
June 30, 1942, increased to $730,- 
987,080, compafed with $719,544,- 
* 585 on March 31, and that assets 
have in to $804,318,276 
from $799,784,815. Capital and 
surplus of the bank remain un- 
changed from three months ago 
at $20,000,000 each, while un- 
divided profits have risen to $7,- 
911,749 from $7,658,521. Loans 
and discounts are reported at 
$257,402,614, against $278,921,610; 
cash and due from banks and 








with $272,378,470, and U. S. Gov- 
ernment obligations to $226,974,- 
488, agaianst $175,453,661. 


The Bank of New York reports 
as of June 30, 1942, total assets 
of $297,388,681 and total deposits 
of $271,747,858, compared with 
$309,670,723 and $283,983,281, re- 
spectively, on March 31. Cash 
items are listed at $94,943,001, 
against $106,578,319; United States 
Government securities amount to 
$125,912,054, compared with $117,- 
995,165, and loans and discounts 
to $52,503,626, against $58,236,376. 
The bank’s capital and surplus are 
unchanged from three months ago 
at $6,000,000 and $9,000,000, but 
undivided profits have increased 
to $5,605,519 from $5,538,969 on 
March 31. 


The United States Trust Co. of 
New York in its June 30 state- 
ment of condition reports total re- 
sources of $147,197,829 and total 
deposits of $114,332,503, compared 
with $164,484,301 and $131,371,606, 
respectively, on Dec. 31, 1941. The 
statement shows cash in banks of 
$49,597,339, against $67,112,066; 
United States Government obli- 
gations at $50,382,237, compared 
with $38,063,000; and loans and 
bills purchased at $23,499,274, 
against $32,787,914. Capital stock 
and surplus are unchanged from 
six months ago at $2,000,000 and 
$26,000,000, but undivided profits 
are reported at $2,873,230, com- 
pared with $2,902,986 on Dec. 31, 
1941. 


Lincoln Johnson, Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of the Foreign De- 
partment of Manufacturers Trust 
Co., New York, is now serving as 
an advisor to the Metals Reserve 
Co., an affiliate of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. in Washington. 
To fill this post, Mr. Johnson has 
taken a leave of absence from the 
bank for several months. During 
his absence the Foreign Depart- 
ment will be under the super- 
vision of Andrew L. Gomory, 
Vice-President. 

Mr. Johnson, a mining engineer, 
began his banking career with 
the New York Trust Co., special- 
izing in oil work, and subse- 
quently he was engaged in reor- 
ganization, liquidation and other 
phases of industrial banking. He 
joined Manufacturers Trust Co. in 
1931. 


The Kings County Trust Co., 


Brooklyn, N. Y., at the close of! 


business on June 30 had total 
resources Of $63,441,266 and de- 
posits of $54,901,764, compared 
with $72,484,173 and $64,035,692 
on April 4, the previous call date. 
Cash items are listed at $21,130,- 
208, against $32,073,744; U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds at $20,750,319, 
compared with $16,218,914: and 
loans and discounts to $2,423,053, 
against $3,664,564. The trust com- 
pany’s capital and surplus remain 
unchanged at $500,000 and $6,- 
500,000, but undivided profits have 
increased to $314,042, compared 
with $282,595. 


Lafayette National Bank of 
Brooklyn in New York reported 
as of June 30, 1942, total deposits 
of $14,060,034 and total assets of 
$15,388,988, compared with $13,- 
412,437 and $14,734,548, respec- 
tively, on Dec. 31, 1941. Cash on 
hand and due from _ banks 
amounted to $4,222,089, against 
$4,527,896; holdings of Govern- 
ment securities to $5,878,989, 
against $4,523,793; and loans and 
discounts to $4,382,287, against 
$4,541,340. Capital stock is shown 
as $750,000; surplus, $250,000; un- 
divided profits, $186,289, and re- 
serves, $84,646. 


A. Ernest Thomas, supervising 
engineer of the Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, was awarded 
the Robert Grimshaw Medal, at a 


bankers at $256,866,523, compared ineeting of the Greater New York 


| compares with $5,041,800 at Dec. 





sociation of Power Engineers of 
America, on Friday evening, July ; 
10, at the German Masonic Tem- 
ple, 220 East 15th Street, New 
York City. This medal is pre-! 
sented in recognition of outstand- 
ing services rendered during the 
year to the profession of engineer- 
ing. Joseph F. Carney, super- 
vising engineer of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, and past nationa! 
President, recipient of the medal! 
two years ago, made the presen- 
tation to Mr. Thomas. For the 
past ten years this medal has been 
awarded as a gift of the late Rob- 
ert Grimshaw, an organizer and 
first President of the N. A. P. E., 
and one of the founders of the 
American Society for Mechanical 
Engineers. He was also the first 
editor of Power Magazine. Mr. 
Thomas has been the supervising 
engineer of the Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn for the past ten 
years. On June 12, 1942, at a 
State Convention in Syracuse, he 
was elected President of the New 
York State Association of the Na- 
tional Association of Power Engi- 
neers, whose membership is more 
than 2,500. 


In its statement as of June 30 
the Pennsylvania Company for In- 
surances on Lives and Granting 
Annuities reports total resources 
of $344,864,726 and deposits of 
$314,302,350, compared with $341,- 
087,239 and $310,224,183, respec- 
tively, on Dec. 31, 1941. Cash and 
due from banks is listed at $135,- 
484,460, against $140,676,088; 
United States Government securi- 
ties amount to $69,501,063, com- 
pared with $48,781,618; and com- 
mercial and collateral loans to 





$103,196,874, against $114,536,839. 





Capital stock and surplus remain 
unchanged at $10,000,000 and $14,- 
700,000, while undivided profits 
are reported at $1,794,972, com- 
pared with $1,671,397 six months 
ago. 


The Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, reports as of 
June 30 total resources of $154,- 
954,490 and deposits of $134,394,- 
660, compared with $167,990,000 
and $147,831,129, respectively on 
Dec. 31, 1941. Cash on hand and 
due from banks is reported at 
$34,182,713, against $38,177,626; 
loans are given as $37,815,543, 
compared with $38,235,965; and 
U. S. Government securities at 
$30,774,367, against $30,990,940. 
The trust company’s capital and 
surplus are unchanged from six 
months ago at $6,700,000 and $11,- 
000,000, but undivided profits are 
now reported at $1,680,622, as 
against $1,496,338. 


In its semi-annual report to 
shareholders, First Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association of South 
Philadelphia reports total assets 
as of June 30, 1942, amounting 
to $5,237,110, the highest since es- 
tablishment of the association 
more than eight years ago. This 


31, 1942, or an increase of $185,310 
in the first six months of 1942. 

David Shapiro, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Association, in his re- 
port, announced the purchase of 
an additional $50,000 in War 
Bonds by the association to bring 
the total now held to $100,000. 
Shapiro indicated that it is the in- 
tention of the Board of Directors 
to continue to purchase additional 
War Bonds. 

A total of $37,449 was added to 
reserves during the first six 
months of 1942, making a total of 
$283,821 at June 30, 1942. First 
mortgage loans at June 30, 1942 
amounted to $4,658,276, an in- 
crease of $61,958, and cash 
amounted to $362,598, an increase 
of $87,628. 


|| Association of the National As-! The Illinois National Bank of 


Quincy, IIL, this month celebrates 
the 33rd anniversary of its found- 
ing. In its June 30, 1942, state- 
ment of condition, the bank re- 
ports total resources of $5,617,418 
and deposits of $5,111,155. Hold- 
ings of Government bonds 


amounted to $1,690,838 and loans; 


and discounts to $1,421,721. The 
bank’s capital stock is $250,000, 
while its surplus and profits are 
given as $253,244. 

The officers of the bank are: 
Lynn Fuller, President; F. N. Cas- 
burn, Vice-President; H. T. Fuller, 
Vice-President and Cashier; H. J. 
Butzkueben, Assistant Cashier, 
and Ralph N. Volm, Assistant 
Cashier. 


The Old Capital Bank and Trust 
Co., Corydon, Ind., and the Tipton 
Farmers Bank, Tipton, Mo., re- 
cently became members of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis. They are the fifth and 
sixth State banks in the St. Louis 
District to join the System since 
the first of the year and bring 
to membership so far this year. 


Irving Manning has been ap- 
pointed an Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent of the Anglo California Na- 
tional Bank, San Francsco, it is 
announced by W. H. Thomson, 
President. Mr. Manning became 
connected with the Anglo Bank in 
1934 and since that time has been 
a member of the bond department 
staff. He will devote his major 





attention to the bank’s investment 
portfolio. 


Total resources of Barclays 
Bank Limited, London, as at June 
30, 1942 were £683,839,844, an in- 
crease of £74,000,000 over the fig- 
ure of a year ago, according to a 
cable received at the office of the 
New York representatives of the 
bank. Deposits totaled £643,839,- 
360 at the end of the first six 
months of 1942 indicating an in- 
crease of £75,000,000 compared 
with June 30, 1941. Cash items 
were as follows: Cash on hand and 
with the Bank of England, £68,- 
845,590; balances with other Brit- 
ish Banks and cheques in course 
of collection, £25,562,141. Money 
at call and short notice was sub- 
stantially unchanged at £23,164,- 
350 while bills discounted have 
increased by £30,000,000 to £67,- 
611,891 and holdings of British 
Treasury deposit receipts by £15,- 
000,000 to £115,000,000. Invest- 
ments of the Bank have also in- 
creased by £34,000,000 to £185,- 
358,331 of which sum £180,119,228 
represents securities of or guaran- 
teed by the British Government. 
Loans have decreased £14,000,000 
and are reported at £171,254,882. 

For the first half of 1942, the 
Bank has declared interim divi- 
dends at the rate of 10% per an- 
num on the “A” stock and 14% 
per annum on the “B” and “C” 
stock, which rates are identical 
with those declared for many 
years past. 


—_ 
—- 





Text of Measure Amending Federal Reserve 


Act Affecting 


Reserve Requirements 


As was indicated in our July 9 issue (page 112), Congress has 
enacted, and President Roosevelt signed on July 7, the bill author- 
izing the Board of Governers of the Federal Reserve System to 
change the reserve requirements of member banks in central reserve 
cities within the limits of the present law, without necessarily making 
a change in such requirements of member banks in reserve cities. 


———— = a 





We are making room below for® 


the text of the newly enacted 
measure, which among its other 


time. An alternate to serve in the 
absence of each such representa- 


provisions provides for the re-|tive shall likewise be a president 


grouping of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, giving the New York Re- 
serve Bank permanent member- 
ship on the Federal Open Market 
Committee; Boston, formerly 
grouped with New York 
election district, was transferred 


in an | 
|Act, as amended (U. S. C., title 


or first vice-president of a Fed- 
eral Reserve bank and shall be 
elected annually in the same 
manner.” 

Sec. 2. The sixth paragraph of 
section 19 of the Federal Reserve 


to and grouped with the Phila-/| 12, sec. 462b), is amended to read 
delphia and Richmond banks. The | as follows: 


bill was passed by the Senate on 
June 26 and by the House on July 
2. An explanation of its sections 
by Senator Brown was given in 
our July 9 issue. The following 


is the text of the new legislation | 


as enacted into law, which amends 
Sections 12A and 19 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. 


(S. 2565) 


(Copy from Congressional Record 
June 26, page 5777) 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsec- 
tion (a) of section 12A of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 12, sec. 263), is 
amended by striking out the sec- 
ond and third sentences thereof 
and _ substituting the following: 
“Such representatives shall be 
presidents or first vice presidents 
of Federal Reserve banks and, be- 
ginning with the election for the 
térm commencing March 1, 1943, 
shall be elected annually as fol- 
lows: One by the board of direc- 
tors of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, one by the boards 
of directors of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks of Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Richmond, one by 
the boards of directors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks of Cleveland 
and Chicago, one by the boards of 
directors of the Federal Reserve 
Banks of Atlanta, Dallas, and St. 





M. J. Fleming, President of 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land, announces that the Com-' 
mercial and Savings Bank of 
Millersburg, Ohio, has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the Fed-| 
eral Reserve System. This is the 
eighth State bank to be admitted 
to membership so far this year. 


Louis, and one by the boards of 
directors of the Federal Reserve 
Banks of Minneapolis, Kansas 


'City, and San Francisco. In such 


elections each board of directors 
shall have one vote; and of the 
details of such elections may be 
governed by regulations  pre- 
scribed by the committee, which 
may be amended from time to 





“Notwithstanding the other pro- 
visions of this section, the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, upon the affirma- 
tive vote of not less than four of 
its members, in order to prevent 
injurious credit expansion or con- 
traction, may by regulation change 
the requirements as to reserves to 
be maintained against demand or 
time deposits or both (1) by mem- 
ber banks in central reserve cities 
or (2) by member banks in re- 
serve cities or (3) by member 
banks not in reserve or central 
reserve cities or (4) by all mem- 
ber banks; but the amount of the 
reserves required to be main- 
tained by any such member bank 
as a result of any such change 
shall not be less than the amount 
of the reserves required by law to 
be maintained by such bank on 
the date of enactment of the 
Banking Act of 1935 nor more 
than twice such amount.” 


Sec. 3. The ninth paragraph of 
section 19 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended (U. S. C., title 
12, sec. 464), is amended by strik- 
ing out the proviso thereof, so 
that the paragraph will read as 
follows: 


“The required balance carried 
by a member bank with a Federal 
Reserve bank may, under the reg- 
ulations and subject to such pen- 
alties as may be prescribed by 
the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, be 
checked against and withdrawn 
by such member bank for the pur- 
poses of meeting existing lia- 
bilities.” 











